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PERAULT; OR, SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS. 


(Continued from page 360 of our June Number.) 


CHAPTER XVII. ; amongst them, to fire the guard-house and destroy 
THE INSURRECTION, AND ITS SUPPRESSION. its defenders, Maitland and Brookley instantly 

A NUMBER of the most intelligent of the guard | formed the design of attempting to drive the negroes 
volunteered their services to alarm the citizens at back, and maintaining their position in front of the 
the various club-houses, theatre, and principal | guard-house, till aid should arrive. They, there- 
boarding-houses ; and being all disguised, and in | fore, headed a considerable body of the guard, and 
possession of the negro password, they slipped one | sallying out upon the insurgent host, by a sudden 
by one from the private entrance of the guard- | assault, drove them before them at the point of the 
house, and passing the negro bands with the well- | bayonet ; then causing a number of the trees to be 
known signal, succeeded in putting a powerful body | torn down from the side walks, the street was 
of the citizens upon the alert. In the meantime, | speedily and effectually barricaded against the as- 
Galliard passed safely through the various gangs, | sailants. A number of the citizens had by this 
and having secured a horse, dashed through the | time assembled ; but unable to break through the 
city lines, and speedily gained the road along which | negro ranks, they took possession of a large wooden 





the Cadets had been ordered to advance. 

Brookley and Maitland were not idle. The 
guard were employed in secretly dragging several 
pieces of artillery from the sheds at the back of 
the premises, and placing them at the lower win- 
dows of the guard-house ; whilst a strong body 
of the guard was placed on the upper part of the 
building, and even on the roof. These prepara- 
tions being secretly and fully made, Miss Bellgrove 
was removed to the safest part of the building, and 
entrusted to Whackie’s care, whilst fom was 
placed in his old quarters, the black-hole; and the 
guard, in anxious silence, awaited the onset of the 
insurgent host. 

The hour of nine was heard pealing from the 
various steeples of the city ; still the negro drum 


was silent. A buzz of voices was heard : the sound | 


rose louder and louder; a distant horn sounded ; 
4 wild horrific yell burst upon the ears of the 
guard, and amidst a tremendous volley of mus- 
ketry, which smashed every window of the guard- 
house, the negroes advanced to the assault. In- 
‘tantly the signal was given to the guard; 
the guns were pointed from the windows, and 
opened at once upon the assailants; whilst from 
the roof and upper windows of the building, the 
guard poured down a continued fire amidst the thick 
mass of the insurgents. 


| building adjoining the guard-house, and from the 
| verandahs opened a most destructive fire upon the 
insurgents. It was then that the loud shouts of 
the advancing host, headed by Perault and the 
other ringleaders, was heard, and led the citizens to 
expect the fiercest part of the conflict. A number 
of buildings by this time had been set on fire ; and, 
by the broad blaze, the immense mass of the rebel 
army was seen rapidly approaching. 

Maitland and Brookley now caused the cannon 
to be dragged from the guard-house, and placed so 
as to enfilade the streets ; and as the dense mass 
approached, the cannon opened upon them with 
fearful effect, and the well-directed volleys of mus- 
ketry caused the fiercest of the insurgents to 
shrink back. 

Perault now saw, that unless the barrier was 
surmounted, and the guard overpowered, the citi- 
zens would soon give sufficient aid to keep the ne- 
groes in check ; and, followed by Zama, he rushed 
to the front of the assailants, and, cheering on 
their forces, dashed boldly over the barricade ; but 
they were repelled, with dreadful loss, and obliged 
to retire. The citizens were now gathering fast ; 
and, from the roofs and verandahs, a deadly fire 





was opened upon the negroes. Perceiving that the 
citizens, from one of these houses, were thinning 
the ranks of the insurgents, Perault ordered the 


Surprised at the unexpected resistance, the | house to be set on fire. Instantly his orders were 


hezroes retired for a space; but the cry arose 
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obeyed. ‘The negroes rushed to the assault; and 
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a fierce struggle was carried on between the in- 
cendiaries and the defenders of the house, even 
while the flames were curling around the pillars 
of the piazzas,.and bursting from the windows ; 
while the gallant band forced their way through 
the i ts’ ranks, and joined the city guard. 
The whole host of the insurgents now advanced ; 
and victory seemed inclining in their favour, when 
the rushing sound of horses’ hoofs, mingling with 
the clang of sabres, was heard. The bright blaze 
gleamed upon the helmets of the mounted Brigade ; 
and, with a wild hurrah, the cavalry dashed into 
the serried ranks of the rebels. Loud shrieks of 
terror burst from the trampled negro bands ; and 
numbers of them, throwing away their weapons, 
filed for safety to the very homes which they had 
dedicated to bloodshed and ruin. Driven back by 
the furious charge of the cavalry, and checked in 
the midst of their career, the negroes became 
dispirited, and the tide of battle seemed rolling 
against them ; when the quick eye of Perault at 
once perceived the ruin'of their cause, and with 
ready tact the insurgent leader resolved to make 
one more desperate effort to retrieve his sinking 
power. Rallying the boldest of his followers 
around him, he led ihem again to the attack, and, 
in turn, caused the mounted Brigade to retire, dis- 
puting every inch of their ground. A number of 
trees were hastily torn down from the side walks ; 
and, with them and the large paving-bricks and 
wood, the negroes speedily formed a strong barri- 
cade, to protect themselves from the sudden charges 
of the cavalry ; and, from behind this barricade, 
the insurgents kept up a galling fire on the ca- 
valry, causing horses and riders to roll in the dust. 
Still the Brigade resolved not to be repulsed ; but 
their vain efforts to overleap the barricade only 
tended to their own loss and disadvantage. The 
white troops, seeing the strong position which the 
negroes were now assuming, resolved to drive them 
from it ; and the signal being given for the mount- 
ed Brigade to fall back, Major Maitland advanced 
with his Cadets, who, pouring in a well-directed 
volley on the negroes, charged across the barricade, 
and drove the insurgent host before them. 

Perault and Zama rushed to the spot ; and the 
ranks of the Cadets being broken, the renewed 
combat became one of individual prowess—hand 
to hand, and man to man. Hemmed in, and sur- 
rounded by the whole host of the insurgents, the 
Cadets found their rifles of no use, and were obliged 
to have recourse to their daggers and long bowie- 
knives, which were of effectual service in this close 
fighting. Fresh troops, meanwhile, poured over 
the barricade to assist the Cadets ; and the combat 
deepened. It was then that Perault singled out 
Maitland in the mé/ée, to whom he imputed the 
frustration of his designs ; and with redoubled fe- 
rocity he sprang upon him. Maitland parried the 
blows of the infuriated Perault, till Gullah Jack, 
rushing forward to the assistance of his friend, 
struck the sword from the hand of Maitland, and 
left him exposed to certain death. With a shout 
of exultation, Perault lifted his sabre ; and the blow 
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| Water. 
the white troops, rushing into the water after the 





ceiving the perilous situation of Maitland, ang 
mindful of the affection which Zada had towards 
him, rushed forward to the rescue on the impulse 
of the moment, heedless of the consequence. Gul. 
lah Jack, ut the same instant, was stretched upon the 
earth, and Zama stood between Maitland and his foes, 

“ Monsters !” exclaimed the negro; “two of 
you against an unarmed man.” 

“ Hell !” shouted Perault, “ are you against us? 
Do you betray us? Traitor! take your reward.” 
So saying, he struck down Zama’s guard, shivered 
his sabre to the hilt, and stretched him at the feet 
of Maitland. By this time the white troops had 
cleared away the barricade ; and the cavalry, like 
a whirlwind, rushed on, driving all before them, 
Maitland, with difficulty, saved himself from the 
fearful rush ; but Zama was completely covered 
by the falling negroes, and trampled beneath the 
horses’ hoofs. 

The stubborn spirit of the negro rebels was 
fast sinking, and their energies seemed almost 
paralyzed ;—still they fought on without yielding 
one inch of ground. Perault’s voice was still heard 
above the din, animating the rebels to the attack ; 
till, maddened at the failure of his bold attempt, 
and still kept in check by the citizens, he gave the 
signal for the insurgent host to seize the shipping: 
and, while the foremost ranks continued to oppose 
the white troops, a heavy mass of the insurgent 
host deployed through the lanes and streets, and 
commenced their attack on the troops drawn up to 
defend the harbour. But here an unexpected ob- 
stacle arose. The sailors belonging to the various 
vessels had been speedily assembled and armed ; 
and the garrison of Castle Pinckney, alarmed by 
the blaze of the buildings, and the sounds of war- 
fare in the city, had forwarded a strong party 
to aid the citizens. These uniting with the 
sailors, repelled the insurgents with immense 
loss; and Perault, baffled in this attempt, was 
compelled to withdraw his forces. It was then 
that Perault formed the most daring project that 
ever entered his fertile brain. Seeing that almost 
every hope of success or escape was cut off, and 
knowing that the garrison had been hurriedly 
called from Castle Pinckney, and that the negroes 
in that fortress were all engaged in the plot, he 
resolved to seize it, and thus command his own 
‘terms with the city, which lay under its guns. 

His intentions were instantly communicated to the 
insurgent leaders ; and in regular order the ne- 
| groes retreated to the beach, (where their canoes 
_lay,) closely pursued by the white troops. Hav- 
‘ing reached the beach, they formed ; and, while 
‘one body endeavoured to drive back the white 
troops, another strong body entered the canoes, 
_and gave the signal, “To the fort !—to the fort!” 
_ The citizens at once perceived the desperate game 
_of the insurgents, and strained every nerve to de- 
| feat their object. One fierce charge broke the 
_ranks of the negroes on the beach; and they fled to 
the canoes, scrambling in confusion through the 
The combat now became more fierce ; for 





an sone nding on the helpless, unarmed youth, | fugitives, grappled with and upset the canoes; 
when it was suddenly arrested by Zama, who, per- | while others, hurling the negroes from the canoes, 
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darted forward and prevented the foremost from | 
roceeding. Among those most prominent on this | themselves to give him up should he be demanded ; 


F aainii was Galliard, who took the lead, and, ac- 


companied by a few of his gallant comrades in a 
boat, dashed forward to the place where Perault’s 
yoice was heard animating the insurgents; and 
sweeping alongside of the canoe which contained 
the rebel leader, Galliard and his companions grap- 
pled with the rowers, and with their bowie-knives 
cleared a space, into which they sprang. Galliard 
rushed on Perault, who struck him a blow which 
nearly shivered the steel frontlet of his helmet, 
and almost forced him overboard. Instantly re- 
covering from the shock, Galliard flew upon, and 
closed with the insurgent leader. A furious strug- 
gle ensued ; but the frail canoe, unable to bear the 
yiolent motions of the combatants, reeled from side 
to side, and at length upsetting, hurled the com- 
batants into the waves. Other canoes pressed 
to the’ spot; and Perault, nearly drowned, and 
covered with wounds, was dragged insensible from 
the water ; while the loud shouts of his conquerors, 


. proclaimed the joyful tidings of victory. 


The insurgents now sought for safety in con- 
fused flight ; and the morning dawn broke in upon 
the scene of bloodshed, when, tired of their efforts, 
the citizens allowed the wreck of the rebel host to 
escape ; while Perault, bound hand and foot, was 
dragged to the strongest cell of the city prison. 

The sun arose upon a scene of horror and deso- 
lation. The streets were strewed with the dead 
and dying—negroes and whites stretched side by 
side; while the black and smouldering ruins of 
the burned houses, bore fearful evidence of the hor- 
rors of the preceding night. 

Fatigue parties were sent out to carry in the 
wounded, and collect the dead. Few rites of se- 
pulture were awarded to the negro dead ; who were 
generally tossed into the bay, to become the prey 
of the swarm of sharks which always infest it. 
Amongst some of the parties who were removing 
the wounded and the dead, Maitland and Mr. Bell- 
grove, accompanied by Mr. Norrisville, appeared. 
Mr. Bellgrove and Mr. Norrisville had been alarm- 
ed, along with the other inhabitants of Sullivan’s 
Island, at the sounds of war in the city, and had 
instantly left the island,and returned to town, 
where they had arrived immediately after the in- 
surgent host was defeated. Many of the planters 
accompanied them; and amidst every group of 
the dead negroes, the favourite slave of some one 
or other of them was found. From amongst a 
group of the slain, one negro was dragged, who 
was still breathing ; and the surprise of the guard, 
and those around, was great at the remarkable 
‘symmetry of this negro’s form and features. Some 
considered that it was some young white man, who 

tinged his features and disguised himself to 
ead on the insurgent bands; and they became still 
more confirmed in that opinion, when, on opening 
his vesture, they found a massy gold chain, to 
Which was attached the portrait of ayoungandbeau- 
tfulwhite female. Attracted by the crowd around 
this negro, Maitland and his friends pressed for- 
ward, and instantly recognised the wounded Zama, 
With some difficulty, they persuaded the guard 
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to carry him to Mr. Bellgrove’s mansion, pledging 


and Zama was instantly borne thence, and placed 
under the care of a skilful surgeon. 





The citizens and army of the district were 
speedily assembled under arms ; the city lines and 
fortifications were strongly guarded, and artillery 
was planted in every street; while troops of cavalry 
scoured the avenues to the town and the surround- 
ing country. Strict search was made for the sus- 
pected ringleaders of the insuryection ; and fully 
four hundred negroes were thrown into prison in 
the course of the forenoon. From documents 
found upon the persons of some of the conspirators, 
it was easily ascertained who were the principal 
instigators of the plot ; and Perault was discovered 
to be the prime mover of the insurrection. His 
intercourse with Hayti was exposed, and the whole 
of his deep-laid plans were developed. The fear- 
ful extent of the conspiracy, and the profound 
secrecy in which it had been kept, amazed the 
citizens ; and a feeling of distrust and inquietude 
pervaded every bosom. 

Colonel Waldenberg heard of the defeat of the 
Cherokees, and the suppression of the insurrection 
of the negroes, in the same breath ; and his rage, 
on learning that Major Maitland had the honour 
of both, completely overpowered every other feeling. 
Chagrined that his slave, Perault, should have 
carried on the whole conspiracy, actually under 
his own eye, and made him the unsuspecting tool 
of his personal negotiations at Hayti, Waldenberg 
felt no pity that his rebellious slave had fallen into 
the hands of the conquerors; and an anxious desire 
to throw part of the blame on Maitland, for for- 
warding Perault and the armed negroes to the city, 
was now his sole object. It was with a feeling of 
fiend-like joy that he heard Zama yet lived, and had 
been taken ; and Waldenberg now swore deep and 


| fearful vengeance against the negro for the blow 


which had reduced him to his present helpless 
state; and, shaking off sickness, he suddenly 
summoned his council to attend him, 

In the evening, Mr. Bellgrove was seated with 
Major Maitland and Mr. Norrisville, talking over 
the events of the day, when Maitland expressed 
some anxiety about Zama. 

“Poor fellow!” said Mr. Bellgrove; “he has 
been sadly misled. There was some foul play 
on Waldenberg’s part towards Zada, which drove 
the poor fellow into the arms of the insurgents. 
Yet I feel deeply, that he of all others should have 
betrayed me.” 

“ Horrible though that plot was,” said Maitland, 
“ still there are circumstances which ought to plead 
on the behalf of the greater number of those who 
joined it ; and if examples are to be made, severity 
should not be stretched too far.” 3 

They were here interrupted by a loud knocking 
at the outer-gate, which was no sooner opened, 
than a troop of cavalry galloped into the court- 
yard and surrounded the premises ; and the com- 
manding officer, dismounting, requested to be con- 
ducted to the presence of Mr, Bellgrove, 
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“Captain Riley,” said Mr. Bellgrove, as the 
officer entered, “ you come followed as if you ex- 

to meet with foes here.” 

“ A council is at present sitting at the Gover- 
nor’s house,” answered Riley, “which you and 
Major Maitland are requested to attend. My 
orders are to search your premises, and seize upon 
the negroes therein.” 

“My name and rank,” rejoined Mr. Bellgrove, 
“might have proved asufficient protection from this 
violation of my house. By whose orders do you 
act?” 

“ By the orders of Colonel Waldenberg,”’ he 
answered. “ He heard that one of your favourite 
slaves led the insurgents last night, and that he 
lies concealed in your house.” 

Mr. Bellgrove, accompanied by Maitland, in- 
stantly proceeded to the Governor's house; and on 
entering the hall, observed that the council was 
composed of some of the district judges and citi- 
zens. Colonel Waldenberg acted as president of 
the meeting. His head was bound up,—his fea- 
tures were pale, and strongly marked with pain ; 
while now and then an angry scowl gathered on 
his brows, as if he was bent on some desperate 
effort. At the moment of their entry, Lieutenant 
Galliard was undergoing an examination, relative 
to his negroes, some of whom were amissing, and, 
among the rest, dandy ‘Tom. 

“7 can assure you, gentlemen,” said Galliard, 

addressing the council, “ that the fellow Tom is so 
great a coward, that he would not face his own 
shadow ; and had it not been for his confession, 
we might have been overpowered by the insurgents 
before we were aware of their force.” 
' “The negro is not worthy of our attention,” 
said Colonel Waldenberg ; “let him go, on Mr. 
Galliard’s responsibility for his conduct.” His eye 
fell on Major Maitland; and with a malignant 
scowl, he addressed him, saying—‘ So, Major 
Maitland, you have thought proper to call on me 
at last.” 

“ Yesterday I called, but found vour house 
locked up,” answered Maitland ; “hence I could 
not meet with you.” 

* You brought the Indian warfare to a close, I 
understand, on terms which we may yet reject,” 
said Waldenberg; “and timed your arrival in the 
city so as to hurl our Cadets upon the unruly 
rabble of negroes.’’ 

“You speak the truth,” answered Maitland, 
angry at the tone in which Waldenberg addressed 
him ; “ but had you followed up the first advan- 
tage which our Cadets obtained over the Indians, 
instead of loitering away the time at Myrtlegrove, 
their power would have been sooner broken, the 
insurgent negroes more easily awed, and much 
bloodshed prevented.” 

“TI sit not here to be lectured by you,” said 
Waldenberg, fiercely. “Iam informed that you 
forwarded forty armed negroes to the city, under 
the command of one of the most powerful ring- 
leaders of the insurrection.” 

“To guard you and the friends accompanying 
you to the city, I allowed certain of the negroes of 
Myrtlegrove plantation to escort you down the 











Wandoo, under the command of Lieutenant Ga]. 
liard.” 

“You hear this, gentlemen,” cried Waldenberg, 
addressing the council; “ and you know that the 
greater part of these negroes were taken prisoners 
this morning! And I understand, further, that 
you, Major Maitland, refuse‘to give up any of 
your own slaves on this occasion.” 

“ Because none of them were concerned in the 
insurrection,” answered Maitland. 

“ How do you know that?” inquired Walden. 
berg, testily. 

“* Because my servants know, if they want their 
freedom they may have it for the asking; and 
they know, that every well-deserving negro on my 
estates is freed, without his asking it, and amply 
provided for,” answered Maitland. 

The councillors looked at each other with sur- 
prise ; and Waldenberg, throwing himself back on 
his chair, addressed Mr. Bellgrove with assumed 
hauteur, which ill disguised the agitation he was 
evidently labouring under. “I regret to hear that 
you, Mr. Bellgrove, have been aiding the conceal- 
ment of one of the principal ringleaders of this plot 
—I mean your slave, Zama.” 

“ There has been no concealment, so far as he 
is concerned,” said Mr. Bellgrove; “ the poor lad 
may have been misled, like many others. Per- 
haps you know best, Colonel Waldenberg, what 
forced him to join the insurgents.” 

Waldenberg half started from his seat, his face 
flushed with anger; but he sunk back again, and, 
with quivering lips, sat trembling, lest the fact of 
his having been struck to the earth by the negro 
should be made public. Mr. Bellgrove, however, 
alluded to the carrying off of Zada, and imputed 
the Colonel’s agitation to a consciousness of his 
guilt. Further conversation was broken off by 
the entrance of Captain Riley, who approached 
Colonel Waldenberg, and said, “‘ Your orders have 
been obeyed.” 

“Is the negro, Zama, taken?” inquired Wal- 
denberg, more violently agitated than before, as 
he arose hastily from his seat. 

“ He is,” the Captain replied ; “and he now lies 
in prison.” 

“ Thank you!—thank you!” gasped Walden- 
berg, as he dropped on the chair again, and sat for 
some time silent; then suddenly rising, he said— 
“Gentlemen, I must now retire; I feel that to-day’s 
proceedings have beentoo much forme.” Hebowed, 
and, leaning on the arm of Captain Riley, slowly 
left the hall. 

The prisons were no sooner filled with the in- 
surgent slaves, and preparations commenced for 
their trials, than Waldenberg, by dark hints and 
innuendoes, threw out suspicions of Maitlands 
conduct. The whole nature of Waldenberg seemed 
to have undergone a revolution. Pride, hon- 
our, rank, fortune,—all would have been gladly 
sacrificed, to drag Maitland into the toils ; so bitter 
and so deep was hatred implanted in his bosom. 
There are, in every human breast, some latent 
sparks of evil, which, once struck, are fanned rea- 
dily into a flame, and, in their volcano-like erup- 
tion, overwhelm all that is good and fair, even 
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the noblest character. So it fared with Walden- 
berg. Struck to the earth by a negro! there 





quence of that blow, to a state of almost utter help- 
jessness; while Maitland, his rival in every point, 
was gaining high renown, and his name the theme 
of every tongue. It was beyond endurance. In 
the hopes that his influence with Perault would 
induce the negro to make some admission or con- 
fession which might militate against Maitland, 
Waldenberg proposed to the council that Perault 


should be examined before them; and, having | 


ained their consent, orders were given to bring 
the fallen, though yet dreaded rebel chief into 
their presence. 





In the strongest cell of the prison, heavily ironed 
and closely guarded, lay the haughty Perault. 
Knowing that every look was watched, and every 
word caught at, he had been extremely guarded 
in his looks, words, and actions; and no Indian 
Brave could meet his fate with more apparent 
coolness and indifference than did the baffled negro. 
Yet within his bosom hell raged; and, had the 

wer been granted him, the wreck of creation 
alone would have gratified his thirst of vengeance. 
In this mood he was led before the council. 

There was a calmness and dignity in the deport- 
ment ,of the fettered rebel, which inspired the 
judges with mingled feelings of wonder and hate. 
Walking with a proud step through the hall, he 
confronted Waldenberg, and haughtily said, “ In 
obedience to your commands I have been brought 
hither: what would you with me ?” 

Waldenberg eyed him sternly, and answered, 
“T little expected that we should meet in circum- 
stances like the present.” 

“Nor isit my fault,” said the haughty insurgent, 
“that we do meet thus. If Perault had had his 
will, he would have saved you all this trouble.” 


“Remember your situation, Sir,” said one of the - 


judges; “and treat your master with respect.” 


“These,” said Perault, as he held out his fettered | 
hands, “remind me too strongly of my situation, | 


but cannot teach me to respect what I despise.” 

“ Perault,” said Colonel Waldenberg, “ your con- 
duct annoys me. I have ever been a kind and in- 
dulgent master to you, and little anticipated such 
a reward for my kindness.” 

“ Kindness!” exclaimed Perault, bitterly. “Mark 
me,Colonel Waldenberg: I was a free-born African; 
more nobly born than you, or any one of you who 
how pretend to sit in judgment on me. I was 
dragged from my native home, and illegally de- 
prived of my freedom. Your father bought me ; 
and I became your property. I was deprived of 
home, of fortune, rank and power, and kept the 
bond-slave of a petty Carolinian planter: this was 
Kindness, was it not?” 

“You give your insolent tongue too much li- 
cense,” said one of the judges. “You forget that 
you are a negro, and a slave.” 

Perault turned to the judge, and, with a sarcastic 
smile, answered :—“If I mistake not, when you 

cans shook off the Lritish yoke, you pro- 


| Slavery with you, 
! 
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| claimed to the world, that al? mankind were born 


jree; and ye raised the standard of /tedellion in the 
name of /ife, L1BERTY, and fortune: how then come 


was madness in the thought. Reduced, in conse- | 
| you to drive the poor negro from the pale of hu- 
_manity, and deprive him of the blessings you pro- 
claimed to a/7 mankind?” 


* We came not here to discuss the question of 
” said another of the judges, 
interrupting him. 

“No,” said Perault; “nor would you discuss it 
elsewhere, till the negro, aroused from his lethargy, 
pleaded his cause with the torch in one hand, and 
the sword in the other. You Americans fought for 
Freedom, and were triumphant; we fought for /ree- 
dom also—we have in the meantime been vanquish- 
ed: a better day may yet arrive.” 

“Dog!” exclaimed one of the judges, starting 
from his seat, “‘do you hurl defiance in our teeth, 
and hold out threats to us?” 

“*T do,” answered Perault; “and every negro in 
‘the land will respond to my feelings.” 

_ “You are too rashly rushing upon destruction,” 
said Colonel Waldenberg. ‘ Yet still we wish to 
extend mercy to you; and my own wishes will be 
altogether in your favour, provided you give up 
| the real Jnstigators of the late rebellion, and confess 
| who supplied the insurgent slaves with arms and 
| money.” 
_  ™ Colonel Waldenberg, you think too meanly of 
the negro character,” said Perault. “The negroes 
| are not so destitute of means and money as the worl 
| imagine; and in the cause of freedom they would 
‘lavish all they have. Behold in me the sole insti- 
| gator of the late attempt to break the yoke of 
slavery! /, and J alone, am the man who first 
aroused my countrymen tostrike for freedom—Jwas 
| the sole head and mover of the bold attempt. On 
| me, then, and on me alone, let your vengeance fall ; 
'and if you hope for peace in this world, and for 
| mercy in the next—shed no more blood than mine.” 
| Waldenberg sat for some time in fixed astonish- 
ment, gazing at the insurgent. “ You,” he at length 
| cried, “ you whose every movement was under my 
own eyes; you who so recently ventured your own 
life to save mine from a band of blood-thirsty 
pirates!” 

“Do not deceive yourself, Sir,” answered Perault; 
“it was from no love to you, that | opposed the 
pirate horde: they were white men, and I was at 
liberty to slay them. When, single-handed, I had 
nearly cleared the deck, my rage could have turned 
on you, and our own white crew.” 

“ You must have a savage heart indeed, to injure 
one who benefited you so much,” replied Walden- 
berg. 

“ Benefited me?” cried Perault; “me who was 
born a prince, and leader of my native land! What 
benefits do you allude to? There is not an angry 
word or look, not a scornful taunt or gesture, but 
stands engraven upon my heart in indelible char- 
acters, and cries aloud for vengeance! My very 
garb, the glittering trappings of your own vanity, 
was to point me out to passers-by, that they might 
say—There goes some rich man’s save.” 

“TI can overlook your hatred and despise it,” 
answered Waldenberg, 
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that you alone, and of your own accord, could have | tation of participation in the insurrection, 1 


yen to this conspiracy the deep and extensive | 


ofganisation it assumed. It is generally thought 
that some foreign power, by means of some wealthy 
whites in this city, first set the Insurrection on foot. 
Confess, therefore, who are the real parties, and 
save yourself.” 

“ Were I free to-night,” said Perault, “ my first 
act would be, to place myself at the head of my 
gallant countrymen, and again raise the banner 
of freedom. I have sworn eternal hatred to your 
race,and would not ask for mercy at your hands,” 

“You refuse to confess, then?” said Waldenberg. 

“ T have already confessed all I ever will confess,” 
answered Perault. 

“ You know that you have forfeited your life to 
the injured laws of the State?” said Waldenberg. 

“ No man,” answered the insurgent, “is to blame 
for recovering that, of which he has been illegally 
deprived. You talk of injured /aws—I talk of in- 
jured justice! Maintaining as we do, that you 
hold us in illegal and unnatural bondage, we were 
and are at perfect liberty to recover our freedom by 
all means in our power.” 

“ The laws of this State declare it to be death for 
any negro to rise in rebellion against his master,” 
said Waldenberg. 

“Laws, answered Perault, “are subservient to 
justice, and merely point out how justice ought 
to be administered: such a law as that which 
you lay down, is founded on injustice, and the 
sooner such laws are blotted from your statute- 
book the better. Beware! I say—beware! that 


they are not blotted out with the blood of their | 


upholders.” 

“You are an incorrigible villain, Perault,” said 
Waldenberg; “and I shall no longer stand between 
you and the death you merit.” 

“IT know my fate,” answered Perault, “ and will 
meet itas Imay. Would to heaven,” he added, with 
energy, “that the shedding of my blood might be 
the means of filling every negro in your land with 
a desire of vengeance! My life would then not be 
laid down in vain.” 

“Remove him !” cried one of the judges. And, 
with the same haughty air with which he had en- 
tered, Perault retired from their presence. 

“We must strike terror to the negro slaves, by 


making a fearful example of the ringleaders of | 


this plot,” said Colonel Waldenberg. ‘Let there 
be no delay in bringing the prisoners to trial.” 
So saying, the meeting broke up. 





Every preparation was at length made, and the 
captive insurgents were brought to trial. No undue 
advantage was taken of their situation, and every 
legal means of defence was allowed them. Their 
trial was fair and open. Indeed, it could not be 
otherwise, when it is considered that many of the 
rebels were the favourite slaves of the wealthiest 
families in the city, and that every negro who was 
convicted was a considerable dead loss to his owner ; 
so that the citizens, even had they no other feeling 
than the all-ruling one of dollars and cents, exerted 
every nerve to get their negroes freed of the impu- 











talent was not wanting to aid the unfortunate 
negroes. The brightest and the best stepped boldly 
forward in their cause; and, to the eternal honour 
of the Carolinian Bar be it said, that no class of 
society in the whole Union have shown more de. 
termination to vindicate the legal rights, such as 
they are, of the poor negro. 

Perault and Zama were the two most prominent 
ringleaders ; and the bold and headlong charges 
which they had led on that fearful night, had 
pointed them out to be the master-spirits of the 
revolt. In vain was every impediment that le. 
gal acumen and forensic knowledge could display, 
thrown in the way of the trial. About three hun- 
dred of the negroes were found guilty. Perault 
and Zama, with Gullah Jack, Abdallah the Obi, 
and thirty of the ringleaders were condemned to 
death. The remainder of the negroes were ban- 
ished to the swamps of the Mississippi—to them a 
fate more horrible than death in its worst form. 

The only symptoms of agitation which Perault 
displayed throughout the whole trial, was when 
the dreadful sentence of death was pronounced, 
and his eye caught that of Abdallah, bent upon 
him with a look of deep grief. Regardless of the 
crowded court, and the mass of armed troops 
around, Perault stepped forward, and, grasping the 
hand of the old man, said, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion,—“ Alas! my friend, I have been 
sorely to blame in dragging thy gray hairs to a 
bloody grave.” 

‘Fear not for me,” said Abdallah, faintly smil- 
ing; “they cannot harm me. Fear not for thyself: 
boldly hast thou braved them, and nobly shalt 
thou die.” 

A loud tumult arose near the bar, and the spec- 
tators were surprised to behold Colonel Walden- 
berg, pale and trembling, arise from his seat, and 
press forward till he stood before Perault and Ab- 
dallah. 

“Do my eyes deceive me?” exclaimed the Col- 
onel, as he gazed earnestly on Abdallah, “Do I be- 
hold a 

“The murderer of thy father!” cried the Obi, 
interrupting him. ‘“ Yes, proud man, thy father 
fell by my hand. The poor oppressed negro reveng- 
ed hisownwrongs. Thine own fate shall be like thy 
father’s!” he added, in a deep, sepulchral voice; “a 
negro’s hand shall hurl thee to eternity !”” The Obi 
sunk back exhausted, and would have fallen to the 
ground, had not Perault caught him in his arms. 

“ Remove the prisoners,” exclaimed a stern voice 
from the Bench; and the armed guards advanced, 
but suddenly paused as Perault, in a voice almost 
choked with grief, exclaimed— 

“Hold! but one moment : he was the friend of 
my youth, the only one remaining of my tribe and 
kindred. If ye are men, grant me but a brief 
space :—'tis all the grace Perault asks of his col- 
querers,” . 

Abdallah raised his head feebly, and looking 
fondly in Perault’s face, said,—“ I am dying; We 
will meet again in our own sunny clime, and fear 
no more oppression. My soul is eager again 
wing its flight to its own loved clime. Perault, we 
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part for a short space now He rolled from the 
arms of Perault a lifeless corpse. The insurgent 
bent over the dead body for an instant, and hot 
scalding tears rolled fast from his eyes ; then dash- 
ing the signs of his weakness aside, he rose haughti- 
ly, and with a look of proud defiance stepped 
back. He was instantly manacled with the rest 
of his unfortunate companions, and hurried away 
to the dungeons allotted for the condemned cri- 


minals. 


| anne 


Every exertion which could possibly be made, 
was essayed by Mr. Bellgrove and Maitland to 
obtain a respite for Zama. To their surprise, how- 
ever, they found that every measure which they 


adopted was thwarted by Colonel Waldenberg ; | 


and at last they received a formal announcement, 
that any alteration of his sentence was impossible, 
and that Zama must prepare for death. 

Among others by whom the fate of Zama was 
deeply regretted, was Miss Bellgrove. The fond 
attachment which she had to his sister, and the 
gratitude she felt towards Zama himself for having 
saved her life from the Indians, interested her the 
more inhis behalf. The sudden and strange altera- 
tion in the conduct and character of Colonel Wal- 
denberg, surprised and grieved her; and the innu- 
merable mean subterfuges which he had recourse 
to, in protracting the measures for a mitigation of 
Zama’s sentence, inspired her with a feeling of 
aversion and contempt. 
Waldenberg now displayed toward Mr. Bellgrove 


and his household, became the subject of public | 


comment; and the manifold petty, yet irksome 
duties, imposed upon Major Maitland by his colonel, 
marked, in the strongest terms, the malignant 
feelings of the latter, and his anxious desire to 
harass and annoy his rival. Provoked as he many 
times was, at the conduct of Waldenberg, still 
Maitland knew, that whilst the city was in a dis- 
turbed state, it was the duty of every citizen to 
exert himself to the utmost in preserving peace. 
His duties, therefore, were cheerfully performed ; 
and, in many instances, his gentleness and urban- 
ity effected more in securing the affections of the 
most stubborn of the suspected negroes, and bind- 
ing the disaffected ones to the whites, than could 
all the fearful display around, meant to crush and 
terrify them into submission. 
Whackie was acknowledged as the preserver of the 
city; and the citizens determined to be for once 
senerous toa negro. Mr. Bellgrove had already 
given him his freedom, and provided amply for his 
future support. But Whackie resolved that he 
would not quit “his good, kind massa ;” and, at 
own earnest request, he was appointed chief 
attendant on young Bellgrove. 

One day, to Whackie’s great consternation, he 
was ordered to attend a public meeting of the 
citizens in the Merchants’ Hall; and, to his still 
greater perplexity, he was requested by Mr. Bell- 
grove to array himself in an elegant suit of clothes 
of the most fashionable cut. Having equipped 
himself, Whackie stood for a few minutes admir- 
‘ng his changed appearance in a large pier-glass. 
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The open hostility which | 





“Oh!” he exclaimed; “wot would dandy Tom 
say if he saw I now?” 

“ Whackie, Whackie !” exclaimed one of the 
negro house-girls, who had pressed into the room 
unknown to him, “oh! how bootiful you is! you 
look jost like grand buecra genelem—only you is 
so black!” 

“You is tink dat, Dolly?” said Whackie, with 
an approving grin. 

“La, Whackie!” exclaimed the girl, “wot a 
nice husban’ you make to pretty young nigger 
gal!” And she glanced at the looking-glass to 
catch a glimpse of her own face. 

“Ah!” said Whackie, grinning and looking 
most gallantly at her, “some pretty gal jost like 
| you, eh?” 

“Oh! fie shame, Whackie!,” cried the girl, with 
an affected giggle ; “you make I blush!” And 
she hid her coal-black face, to prevent Whackie 
| seeing whether a negro girl really blushed, or if, 
_as is ridiculously supposed, they blush yellow. 

| Don’t blush,” said Whackie, fondly ; “I shall 
kiss de blush from dat lubelly cheek !”’ So saying, 
he flung his arms around the girl’s neck ; but was 
interrupted in the act by young Bellgrove entering 
‘the apartment. 

| “Whackie,” cried the youth, laughing ; “what is 
| this you're about ?” 

| Beg pardon, Massa,” said Whackie, looking 
rather awkward ; “ him was only Dolly—want for 
brush my coat.” 

“‘T should rather think,” said the youth, laugh- 
ing, “ you wanted to brush her cheeks!” 

Whackie hung his head and gave no answer: 
while Dolly, casting a saucy look at Charles, 
‘hurried from the room. 

' Come, Whackie,” said young Bellgroye, “the 
| carriage is waiting.” 
| Whackie instantly followed him, and at the front 
entrance was met by Mr. Bellgrove, who kindly 
| shook hands with him; but the negro was still fur- 
| ther amazed, when his friend Haman stood hat in 
hand before him, and bowing, requested him to 
| step into the carriage. Totally bewildered, Whackie 
| knew not what to say or think, till he found him- 
self inside of the carriage, seated by Mr. Bellgrove. 
| Mr. Charles and Mr. Norrisville followed in another 
| carriage; and, drawing up at the Merchants’ Hall, 
Whackie was ushered into the midst of a large 
| assembly, with loud cheers and waving of hats; 
| and, to his great consternation, was seated upon a 
chair raised on a platform above the spectators, 
An aged white gentleman approached him, and in 
name of the citizens of Carlville, presented him 
with a splendid gold medal, bearing an inscription 
expressive of their gratitude for the negro’s fidelity. 
This was accompanied with a grant of one thousand 
dollars per annum while he lived, and freedom from 
allimmunities. A long address was made, of which 
Whackie did not understand a single sentence, al- 
though the words “ Saviour of the city”—* pre- 
server of wives and families” —* eternal gratitude” 
—“negro rebels” —“ fire” —* throats cut”—* blood 
and murder”—*“ noble negro”’—“ generous spirit” 





—“negro fidelity "—“ annals of fame” —&c., some- 





times struck his ear, which led him at last to sup- 
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pose, that instead of going to shoot or hang him, 
as he had at first fancied, they were giving him 
praise for saving the city and its inhabitants. 

“ You will be gratified to learn,” continued the 
speaker, “that those rebellious negroes have been 
brought to trial, found guilty, and condemned to 
death.” 

Whackie started, and looked anything but grati- 
fied at such intelligence; for, till that moment, he 
had been kept ignorant of the result of the trials. 

“Yes!” continued the speaker, “it affords us 
the more gratification to honour and admire your 





fidelity, when we consider, that one of the princi- 


spectators, proposed that the meeting should break 
up, which was agreed to; and poor Whackie, al. 
most broken-hearted, was carried home again. 

Resolved to make another effort to save Zama, 
Whackie instantly sought Miss Bellgrove, whose 
influence with Colonel Waldenberg, he thought, 
would go far in Zama’s favour, and cause him to 
forego the bitter rancour he had displayed against 
the ill-fated negro. With the traces of grief stil] 
on his countenance, Whackie stood before Matilda, 
and sobbing, said :—“ Missee, will you do poor 
nigger one favour?” 

“ Most cheerfully, if it is in my power,” she 


pal ringleaders of the horrid plot was one of your | answered. 


own fellow-servants, and the favourite slave of your 


master. Yet vengeance has overtaken his ingrati- | 
tude, and on the scaffold Zama will soon expiate | 
his crime——” | 
A loud cry of grief and horror burst from | 
. Whackie’s lips, as he started from his seat and ex- | 
claimed, “ Oh! no, Massa!—don't say dat Zama is 
die!—my good, kind Zama! Oh! Massa, you not 
know poor Zama, or you would not kill him. [| 
love Zama more den I is love my own life. If 

Zama die, I sall die too—no break poor nigger | 
heart, Massa !—Take back you gold !—take back | 
all you gib me! only spare my dear Zama—dat 
—dat—is all de reward I ask.” 

The emphatic noble appeal of the negro was | 
electrifying, and tears were in many an eye that 
would have been ashamed to weep. The hearts of | 
the hearers were touched, and one simultaneous | 
burst of applause, rang throughout the crowded hall. | 

“ Spare Zama!”’—“ Spare the negro!” —* Grant | 
the noble fellow’s request! ”"—“Spare them all, if he | 
ask it!”—were the cries now loudly heard. At | 
length the tumult ceased, and Colonel Waldenberg | 
arose, and addressed the meeting. He dwelt upon | 
the most fearful features of the plot, and the influ- | 
ence of the ringleaders over their followers; he 
pointed out the fairness of their trial, and justice 
of their sentence; he maintained it was madness 
to liberate one of the condemned insurgents, as, in | 
that event, they would only plot anew with more | 
effect. He spoke of Perault, his high talents, and 
depth of power for intrigue; he spoke of Zama as | 
one of Perault’s stamp, and blamed Zama for lead- 
ing Perault into the conspiracy: if they liberated 
Zama, he maintained they might as well butcher | 
their fellow-citizens at once, and fire the city them- 
selves. So effectually did he lead his hearers along 
with him, that before he ended they were displeased | 
with Whackie for having asked them to spare 
Zama. 

Every word which Colonel Waldenberg spoke, | 
was listened to by Whackie with intense eagerness, 
and he grew faint as he perceived there was no_ 
hope for Zama. Waldenberg having gained his 
point, now turned to Whackie, and proudly ad- 
dressed him: “ Take the rewards the citizens have 
thought fit to give you; but dare not to interfere 
with the course of justice.” 

* Dam you black heart!” exclaimed Whackie, 
transported with rage. “Oh! dat I was awhite man 
for jost five minute, to lickee you!” 

Waldenberg frowned darkly, and, turning to the 














“Den, Missee, will you save poor Zama?” he 
entreated. 

“Would that I could!” shesighed. “But every 
effort has been made, and all in vain.” 

“Zama was save you life, Missee,” said Whackie; 
“and I tink you can save Zama.” 

“How? I have no power to do so,” she said. 

“Yes! Missee, you hab, if Massa Coram Wal- 
linbeg choose for do um, Zama will get free. Now, 
Missee, Coram Wallinbeg lub you, and he do any- 
ting for you.” 

Matilda, blushing deeply, answered: “I fear, if 
you rely on that, you will be mistaken. You for- 
get, Whackie, that Colonel Waldenberg has grossly 
insulted me, by causing his people carry off my 
poor Zada. Poor, dear girl!” she added, “ would 
that I knew thy fate!” 

“Do try, Missee!” implored the negro. “Oh! 
forget what he was do—he maybe wish for do good 
now, to hab you lub him again.” 

“No, no! Whackie, that cannot be,” she an- 
swered, 

“When poor Zama kill de red Indine, dat want- 
ed for kill you, he no fear all de Red Cherokee to- 
geder; an’ why you fear for face Coram Wallin- 
beg? him was never do for you, wot poor Zama 
was do. Ah, Missee, do go to de Coram Wallin- 
beg—say you want Zama save, an’ all will do right.” 

“It is a rash and indelicate step you advise,” 
said Matilda. 

* Wot, Missee!” cried Whackie, “it surely no 
rash and indelicate to save de life of a poor fellow- 
being ?—one, too, dat was so good—so kind as my 
Zama! If you know how poor Zama lub you, 
how he use for pray for you—when he thought 
nobody was near—you would do all you could for 
save him. If it be rash and indelicate, den we was 
rash and indelicate for go to de guard-house, and 
save de city dat night!” 

“ Then, I will go,” said Miss Bellgrove, rising. 
* You shall also go, Whackie; and heaven grant 
that we may meet with success!” 

Dancing with joy, Whackie flew to order out 
the carriage for his young lady, and in a short time 
they arrived at Waldenberg’s mansion. Matilda 
was surprised to observe none but quadroon slaves 
about the premises; and, on inquiry, learned that 
the Colonel had sold off all his negroes, and had 
purchased mulattoes and quadroons in their place, 
and that he would not suffer a negro to be about 
lis house. 

( To be concluded in our next Number.) 
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Waar times are ours! each day some new device : 
One day we hear of artificial ice ; 
Anon, some grand machine for setting types, 
And next, perchance, some plan for cleansing tripes ! 
This is indeed the era of machines ; 
Nought now is done, as wont, by human means. 
The cheery whirring of the spinning-wheel, 
The solemn click of the revolving reel, 
Is hushed, by that sad climax of thine ills— 
My good grandame—the modern spinning mills! 
Be jealous, housewives ; these dread innovations 
Are spreading fast and fatal through the nations. 
They soon may deal with culinary matters, 
And have machines to wipe and rinse your platters. 
Your charter’d rights assert then while you may; 
They suffer new invasions every day. 
Our honest forefathers, how would they gaze, 
And scan your face with looks of dumb amaze, 
As you rehearsed the wonders of our age,— 
The strange uneasy universal rage, 
For something novel, curious, or rare ; 
Sure there ’s a spell about our British air, 
That acts in some strange way as an incentive 
To tickle up the faculty inventive. 
Gas, railroads, steam, how foreign to their ears | 
The nomenclature of these recent years ! 
All things now move by clockwork and by springs ; 
How chang’d, alas ! the present state of things 
From those good olden times when men had measure, 
Both in their plans, their profits, and their pleasure : 
Alas! alack! for these degenerate days, 
When sons, forsooth ! would mend their fathers’ ways, 
And madly, nay, more impiously ambitious, 
Would force the wind and water to their wishes. 
Hills tunnell’d—mountains shoved into the sea, 
Portentous deeds! The good old times for me. 
Shades of departed ancestors! you stare 
When told of steam-ships scudding through the sea, 
But here is one,—to fly, yes, through the air! 
“The air!—oh, hold—my brain reels dizzily.” 
Nor be it thought that this aérial steamer 
Is but the freak of some romantic dreamer— 
The airy phantom of his fever’d head : 
Tis the reverse—’tis fact—indeed ’tis made : 
And in the British Parliament of late, 
It form’d the theme of serious debate. 
So this you see, although it is surprising, 
Tis something more than empty theorizing. 
All former arts this throws into the shade. 
The rumbling mail will soon be superseded, 
Railways and ships, fleet mediums once of trade, 
Shall rust and rot unused, because unneeded. 
is new device will carry all before it ; 
Not grovelling on the earth but flying o’er it, 
"Twill seud and glide throughout the liquid ether, 
In proud defiance both of wind and weather. 
To float—to swing—to dangle in mid-sky ! 
Sublime, etherealizing thought, to fly ! 
Not dragging painfully along the earth, 
Or jolting sea-sick in a sailor’s berth, 
At every undulation of the ship ; 
(Yet this is what some call a pleasure trip !) 
Not jerked and shattered on a railway train, 
With objects crowding on the dizzied brain ; 
No everlasting friction to impede 
The panting engine, and impair its speed. 
But, shooting up, we'll wing our balmy flight 
Air-borne sublimed, like messengers of light. 
cure and free from every earth-born care, 
We'll dance along, elastic as the air. 
Swift as the wind our steamer flits along, 
; ing the airy tenants in their song. 
How shall we scour illimitable space ! 
rs the fair features of creation’s face ; 
aze from aloft on Etna’s belching fire, 
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And view the garden of our primal sife! 

Burst through the barriers of this narrow scene, 

Leave far beneath the lumbering terrene, 

And soar to regions of the upper world, 

Where Britain’s flag was never yet unfurl’d ! 

Up to the lofty eyrie of the eagle 

Where he sits sole, magnificent and regal, 

Flapping his scornful wings at every danger, 

And gazing fiercely on the mighty stranger. 

Yet higher still we rise, nor shall we halt, 

Till, past the curtain of yon azure vault, 

We look supreme down on earth’s murky maze, 

See far beneath the lurid lightnings blaze 

The forky shafts of their innocuous fire, 

And winds expend the tempest of their ire ! 

And lolling thus our airy car within, 

Ride proud and safe above the thunder’s din. 
What altered times when steamers such as these, 

Shall quite displace the vessels of the seas ; 

Shall ply and flit to earth’s remotest goal, 

And hover proudly o’er her ice-girt pole. 

And. when their springy forms shall fume and snort 

In every inland town and every port, 

Thus too most likely will they advertise 

The next predestined voyage of the skies— 

“The Aerial packet Pegasus will sail, 

(It should be fly,) precisely without fail, 

On Monday next, the sixteenth day of June, , 

For Jebel Kumrah—Mountains of the Moon.’ 


Where do you mean or wish to pay a visit? 

To Paris—eh? perhaps to Dublin—is it! 

Oh, then ascend, we'll land you in a jiffey— 

There, now, you’re on the margin of the Liffey ! 

But, pox! I’ve left my walking-stick at Dover; 

Just stand there half an hour till I fly over. 

The packet? Sir, ’tis flying just this minute! 

Step up.—Catch hold—oh, there now, you are in it. 

A jaunt to India will be plaguedly easy. 

Your very children will begin to tease ye— 

“ Papa, I’d like a trip to India soon, — 

The “ Comet” flies this very afternoon.” 

Well, ought I now to grant this lad permission! 
Let me bethink me—Hem! why this is Monday 

Well, you may go, child—but on this condition, - 
That you be back—mark—to the church on Sunday. 

The joyous youth soon pledges punctuality, 

As well as strict financial frugality. 

Thus, one could spend his breakfast hour at Cork, 

Set off and take his luncheon at New York ; 

In a few hours—rapidity terrific!— _ 

Could cross the bosom of the wide Pacific, 

Steer to Pekin and be in time to dine (eh!) 

With his Celestial Majesty of China! 

But still, perhaps, some timorous soul may say— 

“ Yes, this is fine; but what if on the way 

You knock your head, some dark and starless night, 

When by misluck you lose your only light, 

On some projecting mountain! don’t you fear, 

In such a case, you’d searce know how to steer? 

Or it may be, by some disastrous motion, “ 

You might capsize and fall into the ocean. 

Now this at first looks plausible and sound, 

But closely viewed has not the slightest ground. 

We can ascend above earth’s highest dust: 

Were this not so your argument were just. 

As to our course again; why such a rumpus? 

Does it not strike you that we'll have a compass! 

Thus furnish’d, sure we can be at no loss, 

Just fix the tail—then fly direct across. 

Not like a ship’s course intricate and sinuous— 

Ours shall be straight, unchequer’d, and continuous. 

A light! Why we could blow one from a cinder ; 

Or—better yet, might have a box of tinder. 

Fear not, good friend, but rest yourself contented ; 

All such unlucky scathe shall be prevented. tt 
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What happy times! when every man could fly 
From earth-bred danger to the upper sky. | 

The earthquake! Pho, we’ll mount our flying car, 
And view earth’s dread convulsions from afar, 
Buoyant and safe superior to all harm, 

Without one faint emotion of alarm. 


Hail, happy day ! auspicious era, hail! 
When, spirit-like, all men shall fly—not sail: 
When brightest names shall be no more despised, 
When Henson thine shall be immortalized,— 
And last not least, when schools of education 
Will have their class for AzRIAL NaviGation A 
x. C,H, 








MEN OF PREY. 


Natvratasts admit the existence of birds of prey, 
beasts of prey, fishes of prey,—the jaguar, the 
shark, or the vulture ;—why not of men of prey? 
The carnivorous fang, the crooked beak, the ser- 


rated jaw, the ferocious talon, may be wanting as | 


indications ; but it requires no over-wary activity of 
research to detect attributes equally characteristic. 
In former times, 


Ere human statute purged the general weal, 


it was considered a fine stroke of governmental 
policy to rid the realm of a similar nuisance, by 
the exaction of an annual tribute of wolves’ heads; 
and at the present day, every parish and farm has 
its official rat-catcher or vermin-hunter, whose 
business it is to issue rewards for the bodies of 
kites and varrion crows, which are nailed to the 
barn-door, like malefactors hung in chains, zn ter- 
rorem to other vermin, and for the sake of public 
example. In our opinion, the moral annihilation 
of men of prey is an act equally beneficial to the 
community with the physical extermination of 
hawks and weasels; and we must consequently 
be permitted to congratulate the country on the 
casualties that have lately occurred among the 
predatory human kind. There has, in fact, been 
a murrain among these fat kine, which threatens 
destruction to the species. 

But we even pretend to congratulate them on 
something further. No one can doubt that the 
order of privileged thieves to which we allude,— 
the money-lenders, usurers, and bill-brokers of the 
(lay,—are the mere excrescence of a corrupt order 
of society: like the fungi or vermiculi generated 
by decayed wood. Ina wholesome framework of 
things, they could not exist ;—there would be 
neither food for their sustenance, nor shelter for 
their loathsomeness. When, therefore, we find 
these noisome creatures perishing of inanition, we 
may as surely infer that the corrupt particles 
which nourished them are disappearing, as we are 
able to detect a house on the eve of falling from 
the migration of the rats. As the field which is 
covered with carrion crows must, we know, be 
fertile in grubs and worms, the city infested with 
usurers must also be infested with spendthrifts ;— 
and, on hailing in the Gazette the names of notori- 
ous bill-brokers and their attorneys, we have a right 
to conclude that their occupation is gone. No 
victims being left to fill the maw of the men of 
prey, we are at once rid of the roué and his assassin. 

It would be an apt lesson to the times,—a lesson 
which all who run might read,—were the effigies 
of these human kites nailed up, as a public ex- 
ample, over the ancient gateways of the various 
family mansions ruined by their interposition. 





As the heraldic achievement exhibits its proud 
escutcheon over the portals through which the 
master has been recently carried forth to the grave, 
the portraits of these extortioners should be affixed 
to the family mansion whose master is expatriated 
‘in consequence of the fatal ministry of the bill- 
| broker. There they should hang, amid the curses 
of the miserable tenantry deprived of the protec- 
tion of the noble landlord, to gild whose waste 
their labours were so fearfully taxed. The rural 
population, who have seen the Sheriff's officer and 
the auctioneer succeed each other in those time- 
honoured halls,—the fine old family pictures and 
plate, (in which they took a species of pride and 
delight, as an investment of the contributions of 
their forefathers to the family property,) trans- 
| ferred to the hands of strangers,—the old wines, 
and the last hogshead of October, brewed to grace 
the future coming of age of the heir of the ancient 
house, carried off by a publican’s dray, to be sold 
in measures at a pot-house; and who turn away 
| desponding from the mansion which, being en- 
tailed, cannot be transferred to a more deserving 
| proprietor ; aware that grass is about to clothe the 
court-yard to which the stranger never repaired in 
| vain for hospitality in the olden time ; and that no 
Christmas dole of blankets and coals is to requite 
the injury of their high rents and corn-law mis- 
_ fortunes ;—the rural population, we say, should 
learn the precise name and nature of the evil ;— 
| should be enabled to place their finger on the 
| livid spot from which emanates the plague and 
| pestilence ;—should be taught to pity the thriftless 
| spendthrift, prematurely ruined, as a victim ; but 
_ to execrate, as a privileged robber, the man of prey 
| who has thriven on his undoing. 
We do not allude simply to the bill-brokers,— 
the two hundred per cent. discounter, who pursues 
| his mole-like calling in those dark corners of the 
| metropolis, at the existence of which the law con- 
| nives, till we are sometimes tempted to believe that 
_ Justice is represented with her eyes blindfolded, 
only that the people may be unable to discover 
she is fast asleep. When these men of prey have 
done their work,—when the silly schoolboy, into 
whom they inserted their vampire claws at seven- 
teen years of age, is allowed to escape at twenty- 
‘one, with his strength exhausted, and scarcely 4 
drop of blood remaining in his veins,—comes the 
| Operation of a secondary class of men of prey, more 
fatal perhaps than the first ; who administer re 
| storatives scarcely less exhausting than the attack 
| 
| 











of the original vampire-bat. In every ponsty 
_ there are two dangers to apprehend,—the power Y 
the disease, and the power of the physician ; 4? 


in most fatal cases, the chances are even, which of 
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the two has finished the patient. But the chances 
ave not even when, to the injuries of the money- 
lender succeed the machinations of the legal setter 
to rights,—the dry-nurse of ricketty estates,—the 
pankrupt’s friend,—the man of prey, who, seizing 
from the hands of the trembling, bewildered fool, 
who has outrun his means, his rent-roll and 
banker’s book, puts a purse into his pocket, bidding | 
him use it sparingly in some foreign country; and 
that, in the interim, his affairs shall be “ brought | 
round!” 

We should very much like to know whose affairs | 
were ever brought round by one of these plausible | 
extortioners, the quacks of the legal profession. 
Like the nurse who silences the peevish cries of 
an ailing child by fatal opiates, they reduce the | 
spendthrift to a state of torpor, by means which he | 
does not perceive to be an extension of the evil; | 
and in the end, devour what spoil has been left by | 
their less plausible predecessors. 

Such men enjoy their villa in the neighbour- | 
hood of London ; their dinners and their claret | 
are quoted ;—and they are seen at Epsom, Ascot, | 
or Doncaster, on the plea that one or other of their | 
unfortunate clients is on the turf, whose interests | 
they must attend to. Other of their victims have | 
private boxes at the opera or theatres, which, dur- 
ing their absence from England, are comprehended 
among the perquisites of the man of prey ; for, in 
sharing the predatory habits of the sleek and 
spotted leopard, he often shares also the animal's 
pretensions to comeliness. 

Others are forced (for the interests of their | 
clients) to shoot over their preserves or moors, or | 
‘akea personal interest in their deer-stalking, which | 
might otherwise fall into the hands of interested 
keepers. The pine-apples of the spendthrift also | 
want eating ;—for as a matter of merchandize, 
what signifies so small an item in the budget? | 
Uccasionally a fine statue or picture, bought in | 











by a mistake of the auctioneer, is left to adorn for | 
years the villa of the man of prey, “till he can | 
obtain a purchaser.” In short, he is reluctantly | 
compelled to appropriate to his own use, the pro- | 
perty of the simple fool to whom every fortnight | 
he despatches lectures and expostulations to eco- 
nomy, at Naples or Brussels ; and once a-year, 
a handsome folio volume in sheets, back-stitched 
with green ribbon, and neatly tied up with red 
tape, containing a MS. account of their mutual 
obligations ;—the balance-sheet of which exhibits 
so formidable a show of arithmetic, that the hor- 
ror-struck spendthrift locks it up in his desk from 
the participation of his family ; determined to 
examine it at some more convenient season, and 
begging, in his next letter to his man of prey— 
(in this case the true synonym of man of business) | 
—“that it may stand over ;” and stand over it 
does, till, at the end of half-a-dozen years of pri- 
vation and remorse, the starveling wretch, whose 
line estate is at nurse, finds the half-a-dozen vo- | 





MEN OF 


the Revolution. 
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lumes as impossible of perusal as though they were 
Parliamentary Reports. 

This is no imaginary sketch. Such men live, 
and move, and have their being, with their betters 
so much in their power, as to have acquired a sort 
of station and respectability among the infamies 
that be. The flagrant pitch to which the vice of 
usury was attaining in the English capital, has 
fortunately wrought its own cure ; and within the 
last year, so prodigious has been the crash of ruin, 
that, as in the case of the earthquake at Pointe-a- 
Petre, where, unable to concede separate burial to 
the dead, quicklime was flung over hundreds of 
bodies at a time, in order to remove them out of 
sight before a general pestilence was engendered,— 
a sort of jail-delivery process has been resorted to, 
towards the spendthrifts of the land. 

The moral effect of this has been considerable. 
The light of the lantern turned by a gaoler into a 
dungeon, serves only to revolt the spectator, by 
exhibiting a black and noisome hole, infested by 
vermin, and a wretched prisoner mouldering away 
in the gloom. But the disgust created in the visi- 


_ ter finds wholesomevent. Prison discipline becomes 


improved ; and the successors of that wretched 
captive profit by the miseries and the exposure he 
has sustained. 

So, though nothing will restore to the venerable 
castles stripped in our own day of the shade of their 
ancestral oaks, (the price of which, filtered through 
the hands of the bill-brokers and other men of 
prey, has been melted at Crockford’s or Newmar- 
ket,)—though nothing will serve to reunite the 
princely galleries dispersed—toremould the massive 
plate melted down, or efface from the annals of a 
noble family the stigma of expatriation, absentee- 
ism, bankruptcy, and the sufferings of the poor 
created by the loss of their natural protectors, a 
better order of things must arise from the catas- 
trophe. Such misdoings strike a death-blow at all 


| that remains to England of her feudal institutions. 


Such acts, and such subversions of authority and 


| influence, beget the necessity of a new balance of 


social power. 

Let the Conservatives look to it!—The cause of 
liberalism derives more benefit from one such 
aristocratic crash, than from a thousand Chartist 
meetings. The bankruptcy of the Prince de 
Guémenée gave the first blow to the nobility of 
France,—the final one being effected by the axe of 
The bankruptcy of the Prince 
de Guéménée, of the noble house of Rohan, was 
like the sudden withdrawal of one of the props of 
the throne. The thoughtless Parisians talked of 
it as a nine-days’ wonder. Yet at the end of nine 
times nine years, the vibration produced in the an- 
cient structure of the monarchy by that breach of 
aristocratic faith, will not have subsided! Again 


we say, let the Conservatives look to it, and coal- 
esce with us in measures for the annihilation of 
the fatal race of Men or Prey, 
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THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 


A POLITICAL FABLE. 


« Ty land we live in,’—is a maxim good : 

But then, it should be rightly understood. 

Its meaning this : Let each one have a part, 

Who delves by labour, or who spins by art ; 
For, saith the words which working hands inspire, 
“The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 


“ The land we live in, those who like it not, 

May quit the soil, and seek some easier lot : 

Roam east, roam west, or south, seek any space, 
But leave your birth-right, and your dwelling-place.” 
So speak the proud monopolising powers, 

“ Ye are not worthy, and the land is ours.” 


The maxim hath a moral ; since I’m able, 
I'll turn it to account by way of fable. 


A merry linnet, merry as the spring, 

With tuneful voice, upon a hovering wing, 

A young mate sought; and having won his bride, 
Built them a nest along the hedge-row side ; 

A pretty nest with slight fronds interlaced,— 

By the green branchings of the hawthorn braced. 
The mossy bank,—the leveret’s russet hide,— 

The swan’s white neck,—the heifer’s dun sleek side,— 
All furnished garniture of nature’s best, 

And so the pretty linnets made their nest. 

Proud to erect, proud also to maintain, 

And thinking labour was the road to gain, 

The gentle birds ne’er felt a wish to roam, 

And called their little nest, their island home. 
Blest in their love, content and happy they, 

Nor sought for other scenes, more bright and gay : 
Happy chirped he, and sang from every tree, 

And she as happy as a mate could be. 

—Days passed along, and procreant love array’d 
Five little eggs within the home they made ; 
When nature whisper’d, incubation rife 

Shall bring the senseless globes to light and life. 
Sweet Jenny Linnet reared her little crest, 

“Tis nature’s work,—and nature’s works are blest.” 


A rustling sound of pinions wild and strong, 
Is heard the branches of the thorn among ; 

A voice as harsh as Discord’s voice may be, 
The cuckoo note of proud Monopoly. 





Watching the hour, unheeded, by the side 

Of native worth its noxious germs abide. 

Her wings disclosed, the simple linnet waits 
The weary hours, nor patient watch abates ; 
Till time displays, beneath her ardent view, 
Her five loved offspring now increased by two. 
On all she equal tends, at morn, at eve, 

At sunny noon, nor knew she how to grieve ; 
While on a neighbouring branch her jolly mate, 
Trill’d forth his song of tender love elate. 


Such joy was theirs—Joy, soon alas! to close, 
For lo! the cuckoos proved right arrant foes. 
Their ugly offspring, stoutest on the wing, 
Swell’d round in belly—gave the shoulder spring, 
Till gaining strength they stinted not their rest, 
Until they flung the linnets from the nest. 

The parents, home returning with the food, 

For which they’d rang’d the fields and leafy wood, 
In dire dismay beheld their offspring laid 

On the bleak sod, chill’d, bare, and almost dead. 
With thrilling voice unto the cuckoo bird, 

The linnets in remonstrance then were heard. 

Of kindness shown, and tenderness displayed, 
They spake, but neither threats nor vaunting made. 
Then from the Cuckoo’s wide imperious throat, 
Was heard the impudent defying note : 

“ The land we live in, those who like it not, 

May quit the soil and seek some happier lot.” 
Forth to the woods the sorrowing linnets go, 

And to their neighbours tell the tale of woe : 
With flowing, sympathetic tears, they heard 

The sad recital of the injured bird ; 

Then wing’d their way, to remedy the wrong, 
With stronger power than that held by the strong ; 
And hurl’d the hideous cuckoos headlong down, 
And placed the linnets in the home,—their own. 


MORAL. 


Ye proud and powerful, selfish, rich, and vain, 

My fable hath a moral close and plain. 

Read as ye list,— Oppression, for a while, 

May triumph in a nest, as in an isle. 

Still the good day must come,—and right ascend 
The throne,—as wrong and villany descend. K. 





“THE LITTLE RED ROSE.” 


(FROM GOETHE.) 


A poy caught sight of a rose in a bower— 
A little rose slyly hiding 
Among the boughs ; O ! the rose was bright 
And young, and it glimmer’d like morning light. 
The urchin sought it with haste ; *twas a flower 
A child indeed might take pride in— 
A little rose, little rose, little red rose, 
Among the bushes hiding. 


The wild boy shouted—* I'll pluck thee, rose, 
Little rose vainly hiding 

Among the boughs ;” but the little rose spoke 

“ll prick thee, and that will prove no joke : 





Unhurt, O then will I mock thy woes, 
Whilst thou thy folly art chiding.” 

Little rose, little rose, Tittle red rose, 
Among the bushes hiding ! 


But the rude boy laid his hands on the flower, 
The little rose vainly hiding 

Among the boughs ; O, the rose was caught, 

But it turned again, and pricked and fought, 

And left with its spoiler a smart from that hour, 
A pain for ever abiding ; 

Little rose, little rose, little red rose, 
Among the bushes hiding ! J. B. 
















THE DEATH IN THE QUICKSAND, AND THE MOURNER OF 


THE ESTUARY. 


A ROMANCE OF LOCAL WELSH HISTORY. 


BY JOSEPH DOWNES, AUTHOR OF “ THE MOUNTAIN DECAMERON.” 


CHAPTER I, 
Tuat ghosts are not gregarious seems an estab- 
lished fact in (spectral) Natural History. Gather- 


ings, and mobs of ghosts, are not mentioned by any | 


historian more modern than Ossian. Ghost-seers 


also seem to have been solitary in their habits, | 
hardly an instance of an apparition appearing to | 


more than one person at a time being on record, if 


we except that once-famous reappearance of the | 


dead, to be narrated here, which produced a “ sen- 
sation” (for a certain time) in all North Wales. 
About the middle of the last century, there was t6 be 
read, in the few small booksellers’ shops then found 
in Wales, a pamphlet of a few leaves, so heavy of 
type, and of paper so dingy, as to resemble an old 


black letter one, professing to be—‘“‘ The Straunge | 
And Wonderful True Relation of the Apparition | 


Now Appearing to Divers Persons Crossing the 
Traeth Mawr, Merionethshire, and residing in the 
Hamlet of Maentwrog thereto adjacent; being the 


true Ghostly effigies of the unfortunate Gentleman, | 


Sir Rowland Gervase, who was lost in crossing 


those Quicksands five years ago—Giving a full and | 
true account of his Life and Misfortunes, which, | 


as some report, did drive him to end it, and. them 


therein, by Felo De Se. Which wondrous and awful | 
visitation is vouched by many Persons of Honour, 


also his disconsolate Widow,” &c., &c. 
An old man was living fifteen years since in 


Harlech, who remembered reading this book, and | 


was, of course, cognizant of the remarkable story 
it pretended to record. The gentleman alluded to 
had been distinguished, for a short time after his 
accession to a fine estate, as a sort of rural Timon, 
winning the tongue-worship, at least, of the whole 
country squirearchy, till his profusion had ex- 


hausted his means, and left him a prey to distress; | 


when, like the trencher friends of the noble Athen- 
lan prodigal, they all (except one, a Mr. Archibald 
Gwynne of Pencraig, his constant companion in 
both fortunes, but more constant in the adverse) 
left him with his misery ; but not alone—for he 
had been blest with an exemplary wife and affec- 
tionate son. The river Glasslyn, swelled by the 
mountain streams of the region round Snowdon, 
expands into a beautiful estuary, dividing the coun- 
tes of Merioneth and Caernarvon, and forming, 
with another river's debouchure, extensive sands, 
known by the names of “ Traeth Mawr” and 

Traeth Bach,” (greater and lesser sands, ) danger- 
ous to cross from the frequent shifting of the quick- 
sands, (a danger once experienced by the writer of 
this, in company with his two sons, then children, ) 
and still frequently fatal to travellers crossing 
Without a guide. It was on the shore of this fine 
channel, overhung with woods, that the fine taste 


of Si , ; i 
f Sir Rowland had chosen the site of a marine 
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villa, which the people named Plas Newydd. After 

| his death, (which was witnessed by his friend 
+ Gwynne,) this mansion stood ruinous, but still 
tenanted by his widow ; and it was on the opposite 
shore, when divided by high-water, that the figure 
so exactly resembling the deceased was first seen, 
standing, as if gazing sadly across the summer blue 
of the waters on his earthly home. Again, the 
same form appeared at dusk on the wood’s edge, 
gazing on his son, who was salmon-fishing out 
in the rocky bed of the stream. The common 
people were confirmed by this, in the suspicion of 
his death having been a suicidal one, his troubles 
| having been as notorious as his lamented death. 
The condition of his still beautiful widow afforded 
a topic of piteous interest, hardly less awful than 
that of her husband's repeated ghostly visits. She 
| herself, indeed, might almost have been said to 
rather haunt than inhabit that now decayed (once 
| tasteful) villa on the very edge of the river widen- 
ing into the sea, where her brief wedded life had 
_ been passed with him in “ much of joy, but more 
of woe.” Its site was very beautiful. Behind 
towered, peak above peak, all the mountains that 
| cluster round Y Wydfa, the giant head of Snow- 
don, with all their woods; before, at low-water, 
a marbled breadth of fine sands, shelly and spark- 
_ ling, stretched away to the broad sea, heard mur- 
| muring on one hand, to a grand range of mountain, 
topped with a darksome ruin (Harlech Castle) on 
the other. Happy Welsh cottage girls, barefoot, 
singing and knitting as they went, strolled over 
this fine yellow floor of natural Mosaic, formed by 
many-coloured shells, and little pools mirroring the 
blue sky of noon, or its rainbow clouds in a glorious 
| sunset ; while (picturesque in their red and blue 
| clothing) other eottagers waded those tiny lakes for 
shell-fish, shouting their joy to each other whenever 
‘some fine prey was secured. The vast amphi- 
| theatre of wooded mountains supplied such shady 
| covert for the feathered tribes, that one continuous 
harmony floated thence on the noonday silence— 
over the sands, with silvery polypuses shining 
there—over the little island (Inys Gyftan,) blue 
and red, and green, with wild thyme and ivied 
rock, and their pink vegetable tapestry—over the 
_ mid-river and the sea ; that harmony hardly broken 
| by the fitful shriek of the gull, and other birds of 
the sea, with their plaintive additions to the chorus. 
But those fine sands were her husband's grave ; 
and their gay aspects in sun and summer became 
shocking to the eve of the mourner. It was only 
while overhung by a black evening, and ready to 

_ be palled in a double darkness of night and storm, 
that this unfortunate lady endured to look across 
them, with her head on her white, wasted arm, 
from the ruinous window-place ; or through the 
2P 
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half-fallen iron barricade, which, with its rusty 
red bars, still leaned from the moss-grown stone 
balustrade enclosing the garden, now in ruin, 
which her own hand had planted to enjoy with 
him. Indeed, that lofty railing, discordant to the 
scene and the taste of both, had a sad recollection 
attached to it, and, therefore, was now no eye-sore 
to the broken-hearted lady. It was reared by the 
late baronet, to form a sort of barbacan against 
those to him worse than lawless—those lawful foes, 
ycleped “duns” or creditors, who there (detained 


by pulling at a large bell) afforded him time to | 


become a fugitive, and use his own house as a 
hiding-place ; while his ever-willing mate, (albeit 
all honour and all delicacy,) forcing him into some 
remote corner, always volunteered the sad office of 


evasion, and entreaty, and bumble promise, to vul- | 


gar persecutors ; 
Stood the fierce frown of supercilious brows, 
Deaf to their brutal threats.* 

All this was over now. Too happy had poor 
Amelia now esteemed herself to have still fulfilled 
this loathsome part, had he been spared, for whose 
sake she welcomed—she usurped it! 

Suffering no repairs to the mansion, nor any 
companion but one female servant, she was to be 
seen, in such evenings, pacing the green-grown 
garden walks, when the leaves were falling and 
yellowing all the surface of the river, at high-tide, 
or at low-water, rushing with a wild whistling 
noise, in red masses, across the undried expanse of 
sands ; sometimes borne down in whirlwind from 
all the woods of Snowdonia, and often driven back, 
as in rout, by sudden opposing blasts from the sea, 
changing the peace into a tumult ; joined to the 
screams of sea-birds, now congenial to one who 
now saw there but the grave where more than her 
heart’s hopes—her ‘heart’s better half, lay buried. 


THE DEATH IN THE QUICKSAND, AND 


Insanity was suspected—whispered ;—for she was | 


known to take her perilous walk far out into the very 


mid-channel, over those sands, when the tide was | 


running in ; and great excitement often prevailed 


among the more than pitying—the fond inhabitants | '"* , ’ , . 
te agitated, while still pale with fury, after venting 


of the shores, when her lone figure had been espied 
half a mile out, alone in the shining wet waste, 


while the white leaping of the returning sea, and | +e: 
ha outbreak, like showers after thunder, terrifying, as 


its hollow roaring, every minute grew greater on 
the eye and ear. 


and of her mind within, she neglected the outer 
signs of mourning, deemed important by less des- 
perate mourners. She did not wear black ; but 
her face wore a ghastliness of hue, from loathing 
of daily food, sleeplessness, and sickness joined, 


‘only “their appearance (in gloom and evening) 
was horrible.” He has not noticed the heauty 
they impart to the noble marine and land landscaps 
combined, in summer, (which I have attempted to 
paint ;) but his epithet well applies to their ap. 
pearance in shady hours ; ard had he been a Jpj- 
tering pedestrian, instead of an equipaged “lord” 
possibly he might have heightened his description, 
by actually catching a glimpse of this poor lady's 
figure out on those wild sands, and have given the 
. world some particulars of a story, adapted, in my 
opinion, to purposes of the highest dramatic ambj- 
‘tion. A terrible shipwreck on the sands of the 
“ Traeth Bach,” (smaller sands,) an adjacent river 
estuary, threw on that coast a most beautiful Irish 
girl of respectable parents, making her an orphan 
in the same moment, both perishing on the occa- 
sion; and their child being hardly rescued, with 
some property, from the barbarous hands of 
wreckers, by the gallantry of the youthful Welsh 
squire, afterwards her husband, and subsequently 
inheriting a baronetcy. One son was born to the 
juvenile couple, whose stolen nuptials had been so 
much before the usual period, that now (that is, 
at the period of her widowhood just described,) 
this son had reached his eighteenth year, while 
his beautiful mother was but in her thirty-fourth. 
Her husband’s accession to title was marked with 
brief festive feelings, being the signal for the rush 
of ruin that followed his fatal imprudences. He 
had mortgaged all his available means so deeply, 
that a life-annuity, which his fondness had secured 
for his young wife in the event of his dying before 
her, was the only resource that remained for her 
against want when his tragical death occurred. 
Hence, much of their wedded life had been spent 
in the retributive pains of improvidence, humili- 
ation, and terror, when, one autumnal evening, Sir 
Rowland ordered out his horse to cross the Traeths, 
in company with a friend. 

He had been recently infuriated by an insolent 
creditor, who had caused his gentle lady to burst 
into tears by his brutal language ; and, terribly 











imprecations on his own head for his past folly, 
addressed her as follows; tears that followed this 


much as they affected, his devoted wife, who well 


In the eternal blackness of all life before her, knew, that proud and fiery natures such as his, do 


not relieve themselves by that feminine mode of 
relief, but after the most terrific inward convul- 


sions. Into no other bosom could he indeed have 


_ poured those (to him) unnatural drops forced out by 


far more akin to death and the grave, than any | 


black habiliments. 


was added to her natural alabaster fairness of com-_ 


plexion, and the solemnity of what fancy deems 
the gliding movement of a ghost, to the native 
grace of her step. But it is time to briefly revert 
to an earlier period of her existence. 

The connexion of this luckless pair had begun, 
as it closed, in romance and tragedy, connected 
with those sands. Lord Littleton has said of them, 








* Shaw’s Monody. 


The whiteness of the shroud | 


| 





the triple agony of fury, remorse, and despair :— 

“Oh, Amelia, my dear Amelia, you shall bear 
this no more! Why would you go to the gate— 
why force me to skulk, like a poltroon, while I put 
vou forth to be insulted? For God’s sake, warn 
our Marmaduke, by his father’s fate, against his 
father’s folly! Tell him there is a hell on earth 5 
it is—Debt! and a tormenting, degrading, pitiless 
devil of that hell—a creditor! Tell him—” 

“ My life and soul!” she replied, “ you frighten 
me! Why do you bid me tell him ? why do you talk 
like one dying,one leavinghimand me? Let me hold 
your head! lay it on my bosom! Have you not 
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often said nothing could reach you there ? 
come, come, come !”” © 
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Oh, | toward the most sordid ravening, perpetual (yet 


hopeless) gloating on it, beyond the most insane 


“ Not even here, is refuge from these vulgar, these | longing of the meanest miser! And these sad, wild 


mean Furies that hunt me in this paradise,” he re- 


J 


can 
ed? Tell him that 7 began with a dread of being 


} 


‘oined, throwing himself into her embrace. “ Who | 
bear this, and feel that it is deserved, self-inflict-_ 


thought poor-spirited and mean, so threw about | 
wealth as worthless: and see me now / hunted into— 
dark holes of my own house, God help me, for fear of | 
| ter, comforting his mother as far as filial fondness 


the vile mechanic face of the meanest of mankind! 


Tellhim how I scorned the miser, the money-hoarder, | 


and, not to be thought like him, I cast it away on 
what others enjoyed but /did not,merely toshowmy 
spirit ; and ow there's not a starved miser breath- 
ing, that doats on goldas7do! Gold? gold! gold 
that would buy off these blood-hounds—that wolf- 


words rematned engraven on the very heart of the 
widow like characters on a tomb, while their pur- 
port darkly hinted that the event of that (all-end- 
ing) day was not accidental. 

Marmaduke, the son, failed not to profit by this 
terrible l¢sson. He grew up a wise, prudent, af- 
fectionate, though somewhat melancholic charac- 


could avail against a “rooted sorrow.” He con- 
stantly refused to assume the title of baronet, in 
(perhaps) morbid tenderness toward his parent’s 


_ weakness, who could not hear, unaff€cted, that title 


dog, who drew tears from these pooreyes,” (and there 


he kissed passionately, as in madness, her wet 
eyes;) gold, that would restore peace to this sweet 


hermitage, sleep to my pillow, hope to my heart, | 
some prospect to life—our life! waste gold? Oh, 


fool! madman! ‘The sordid miser’s madness is 
god-like wisdom to that ! //e has his pleasure over 
his heaps, J eat my own heart in wretched long- 
ing-for gold, redeeming gold, and get only tor- 
ment, remorseful torment for my love! I was a 
man of honour, tell him; I fancied myself such : but 
oh! who knows what horrid dreams of burglary, 
villany, foul, foulest felony, will force themselves 
on the purest mind, when a man has thrown from 


him that inestimable jewel, Independence, and he | 


dreams of recovering it? What sea of horror, ay 
of blood, will he not be half ready to plunge into, 


i 


| 
i 


borne by another, which of itself proclaimed the 
death of its former possessor. 

When, after the lapse of four years, the rumour 
rose of her lost husband’s very image having been 


_espied gliding in the shade of the wood’s edge, or 


solemnly standing by the river, looking, for hours, 
across the water, at the ruinous house, the living 
tomb of that mourning lady, she at first rebuked 
the credulity of the peasantry ; but when the won- 
derful form of mystery was shown to her, seem- 
ingly leaning against a rock exactly facing Plas 
Newydd, (as the house was called,) but divided by 
the river Glasslyn, there from half a mile to a mile 
broad, she cried out for a telescope, and directing 
it, as well as her shaking hand allowed, to the dear 
delusion, as soon as it bore on the well-known fea- 
tures, fell down ina long and death-like fainting 6t. 


But when repetition of this phenomenon had dulled 
_the acuteness of her feelings, she seemed to derive 


in mad moments, to bring it up from its depths ? | 
Tell him, I once feared not the face of man, sword | 
_and that she would frequent the loneliest recesses by 


in hand or crown on his head. I felt neither fear 
nor awe: I was proud of this high spirit ; but, de- 


spising Prudence, now,every day some mean wretch, | 


with his vulgar face, stares in mine, and I dare not 
meet his surly eye, but deject mine like a chastised 
schoolboy. I could not endure injustice done to 
others, I fiercely resented the slightest offered to 
myself,—and now every day some such dirty tyrant 
and tormentor comes tearing at that bell, and in- 
sists on my doing an impossibility—paying, with- 
out the means of payment! 


strange comfort from the visitation. It was even 
whispered, that confirmed monomania had followed, 


' moonlight, in the hope of attracting the spirit’sawful 


society. There is a small island (already noticed ) 
midway between the shores, then used only for pas- 


turing a few goats and sheep, with a ruinous shiel- 


{1 am lost, Amelia, | 


lost, ruined and deserve to be ; but you are not, my | 


dearest, God be thanked! nor our boy: he will in- 
herit those entailed estates, now unavailable to me, 
and you will be amply provided for by the several 


life-insurances I have effected on your behalf. My | 


folly has cursed you in life, but my death will— 
I mean would—bless you with that competence, 
that affluence I must never know again !” 

These were the last words heard by the weeping 
lady from the quivering white lips of the penitent 
prodigal. That same day, the friend who accom- 


panied him returned with the dismal tidings of his | 
wonder ! 


death in the estuary quicksands. Passionate and 
desperate as they were, they involved truths not 
profitless for the warning of youth ; showing how, 
what a youth often deems the soaring of a daring 


| 


ing upon it, or “hafodty’ (summer-house, ) as the 
Welsh call it, for sheltering the shepherd for a 
night, or during storm—a romantic little islet, like 
a Wales in epitome, ivied rock, greensward, preci- 
pice, and flowery hollow forming its few acres of sea- 
beat land. There the wretched lady had been known 
to seclude herself a night long, by crossing the sands 
to it and remaining till the sea cut her off, through 
the dark hours, from all sentient beings, except 
such as ghostly fancy may believe to have shared 
her solemn solitude ; beings to which seas present 


_no barrier, quicksand gulfs—even the grave itself, 


| no prison -house. 


CHAPTER Ll. 


Truly has the great Roman Epic poet said,— 
“ Varium et mutabile semper feemina!” Behold a 
She whose self-immolated beauty seem- 


'ed to forbid the very thought of passion in the 


boldest gazer—inaccessable as some glorious moun- 
tain flower, left high beyond the reach of human 


and generous spirit, is, in truth, the first stooping to | hands, by the sudden fall of the foundation-earth 
in which it grew from a seed, there to bloom out 


abject slavery, and the buffets of the basest of man- 


kind, —the contempt of money, but the first step | its last of life, gazed up to by men fron below, 
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and smiled on by heaven from above, but never 
touched or breathed on more—she, the “ Mourner 
of the Estuary,” became the object of vulgar sen- 
sual scandal—and, sad to tell! not the innocent ob- 


ject! In plain truth, passion, mighty passion, by — 
which Troy was laid in ashes, and Rome rose from 


a robber colony into the city of universal empire, 
through the mediation of Sabine beauty,—this 


voiceless conqueror, it was too apparent, ‘had found | 


a time to penetrate the citadel of eternal mourning, 
and produced its usual effects. 

The faithful Gwenlian, her servant once, com- 
panion now, even she was excluded all confidence 
in this astonishing and revolting secret ; yet it be- 


came at last, no secret, even to her, that this once | 
immaculate beauty had forgotten her dead lord, 

and was in that condition wherein the poet says | 
“ladies wish to be who” have “lords” to “love.” | 


Some change, some great though secreted change, 
in her state of mind, had indeed betrayed itself to 
this watchful attendant. She improved in beauty ; 


the wanness of mental repining gave place to a_ 


faint flush like that of sunset upon snow, and some- 


thing of voluptuous exhilaration peeped at times | 


from within the depth of her still hollow eyes. The 
country gossip of her poor forgotten husband’s re- 
appearance, when “ beneath the pale moon his 


ghost would glide over the green,” was no longer 


listened to with tears, but discouraged, as if it in- 
volved a tacit reproach. The rustics of the Traeth 
and its pastoral borders never heard of the Ephesian 
matron, the fort of whose heart was fairly carried 
by a common soldier even within the death-vault 


of her “ dear” husband ; but banters as keen, if less | 
classical, were all afloat, against this * modern in- | 
stance, as those which have perpetuated the shame | 
of the mourning wanton of Ephesus. She con- | 
fessed nothing—she was evidently in confusion of | 


mind, overwhelmed with shame ; she still exhibit- 
ed even despair, but of a commonplace kind, easily 


distinguishable from that solemn sadder unearthly | 


resignation, which had so long benighted herbeauty, 
like the gorgeous pall of the Muse of Tragedy her- 


self. 


ah = | 
here was but one person on whom the suspicion | 


of the country fell: there was but one male person 
besides her son who had approached her in her soli- 
tude in the character of comforter and adviser. ‘This 
was Archibald Gwynne, Esquire, a retired military 
man residing near, married, and a father, and of 
spotless character, ostensibly at least, ¢é// then; the 


friend of Sir Rowland, already mentioned as wit- 


nessing his death on the sands, from which he him- 
self, he said, narrowly escaped in trying to save 
him. This gentleman was also one of the trustees 
to the entailed estates during the son’s minority, 
and acted for the widow in receiving her large an- 


nuities accruing on her husband’s death. It ap-. 
peared but too clearly, that his frequent access to | 


the mourner in the character of comforter, had in- 
sensibly won on so tender and so forlorn a heart, to 
admit him in a tenderer characterat last. This issue 
of their friendship was the more lamentable, as in- 


volving the peace of a woman not less amiable than | 
she herself had once been, and been universally 


considered. Matilda, the wife of this too attractive 


| friend, (for although older than his lost schoo]-f.j. 
| low and companion, Sir Rowland, he was stil] a y. 
_markably fine man, of bland manners, and kindiy 
_feelings,) was inconsolable under his infidelity, 
The country people felt for hex, ss she was espied 
wandering in self-neglect with eyes red with Weep- 
ing, in the loneliest places ; and a sudden revolutioy 
transferred all their pity from the mourner of the 
Traeth Mewr to this more innocent mourner, at- 
taching to the former all the odium so just towards 
one, who, under the mask of grief, still preserved, 
had inflicted on her that mourning, seduced her 
husband’s heart and society from her, and acted 
the wanton under the garb of almost sainted sur. 
row and eternal faith to the dead. 

The lady Amelia, [ have said, had been known 
more than once to cross the sands at nightfall, and 
pass the night on the island, with only the little 
“ hafodty,” beneath one of the rocks, shut in by 
|the tide. Rumour now gave a very different mo- 
_ tive for that melancholy wildness of act,—that for- 
_saking of human homes at midnight,—from ghostly 
| assignation. : 

The maid Gwenlian had detected her mistress in 
the act of anxiously adorning her person, (that 
person so long neglected!) just prior to these os- 
tensibly despairing excursions. She watched, and 
at last surprised the suspected gentleman in the 
uct of stealing along the edge of the isle, among 
the deep sand-banks surrounding it, by moonlight, 
She knew him by his military cloak, (one worn by 

| Mr.Gwynue,) though muffled ; and though the tide, 
fast running in, compelled her to hasten back, 
otherwise she must have spent many hours on the 
island, her conviction was equally strong, as if she 
had accosted him. 

The unfortunate frail one now endured trials, 
the hardest to be borne by women yet retaining 
womanly delicacy,—the silent scorn of her own 
sex, the vulgar merriment of the other, the indig- 
nation of all who loathed hypocrisy, and pitied 
conjugal love suffering, and domestic happiness 
broken for ever. But there was one to whose eye 
she could not bear to raise hers,—one whose pre- 
sence, long her only comfort, was become her hea- 
viest trial to bear,—those of her high-minded, 
ventle-hearted, but now indignant son. His dumb 
wrath had long been smothering: he threatened 
the seducer of his mother, with his eyes, every time 
he met him—declining all conference with hin, 
though earnestly sought. Loving his deceased pa- 
rent tenderly, he seemed to extend to his appari- 
tion, or rather his unresting soul, so wonderfully 
figured to his senses, all the love he had borne to 
him living—resenting his mother’s incontinence, 
like infidelity to him alive. Insulted with vulgar 
lectures on chastity by her own menial, disdain- 
fully passed in silence by the poor lady whose 
_ peace she had broken, and home embittered,—me 
| ditating fight for concealment of an event maml- 
| festly not distant, and, worst of all, expecting every 
hour the burst of her pure-minded son’s natural 
| pain and wrath, (long deferred by the delicacy of 
his situation, and revolting nature of the task, )— 
reviled, insulted, shunned, and trembling before 


her own child, this unhappy lady seemed now, 
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when pitied no longer, most pitiable, and, under 
the pangs of her secret compunction, more truly, 

rhaps, than ever a mourner. 

One day she ventured to hint to him a design of 
uitting, for.a time, that melancholy home to | 
which she had continued as constant as the dead 
to their eternal home, so long. Then the fury of 
the youth found vent, and dejecting his eye, while 
his cheek reddened like a girl’s, whose modesty re- 
ceives a shock, he vociferated, ** Mother! mother! | second father—” 
[am not so young as to be fooled in this manner. “Ha! ha! ha! Why, mother, he shou/d be my 
Though too young for.such a part as this, which I | second father; but I see no other ring but that my 
could wish rather that poor lady you have wronged | first father put on that finger, and which you have 


island hold me and Archibald Gwynne at once, 
only one of us shall ever quit it alive! And assure 
yourself that he shall not easily reach it again, 
without having me at his heels like a duinb blood- 
hound !” 

* ] promise, then! I swear! Oh, anything, if 
you will promise to forego these deadly thoughts 
against your father’s best, dear friend, and yours, 
Marmaduke, whatever you may feel,—to you a 


to have undertaken—” so often kissed, so often wept upon, that you re- 
“Son! Marmaduke! wronged? This is cruel, | fused to have filed off when it pained you ; that—” 
—a cruel trial!” she said. | “ And so still kiss it,” said the lady solemnly ; 


“ And crueller to others than to you,” he re- | “ and still swear to keep, till this poor hand drops 
‘~ cee “a Ps I 
torted. ‘ Cruel to poor Mrs. Gwynne !—cruel to | away from it in dust!” 


me! Iam quite an orphan now. I have no mo- ** Madam !””—he interrupted her fiercely, — 
ther—I acknowledge not a—” “these tragedy heroics melted people while you 


“ Silence, Sir, I charge you! How dare you— | drooped here, in this ruined garden, a very nun to 
oh! dear boy, how can you? yet goon. What | your widow-grief, making a sort of cloister of this 
cani do?” and the poor penitent wrung her hands, | wild orchard, and a cell of your chamber; but now 
her cheek flushed with all the crimson that virgin Ilowever, you promise by the ghost of my fa- 
bashfulness ever painted there, and trembling in | ther, and all that’s sacred, never to meet again, wil- 
every limb before her son—her boy son! Such | fully, the man who has wrought you this shame?” 
are the pains and penalties of frailty ! * I promise never to meet Mr. Gwynne clandes- 

“Oh, mother! that I was once so proud to call | tinely—I swear it! And now, my poor boy, let me 
so,—and now ashamed to hear called my mother,— | kiss you! Kiss your mother, if your heart does 
how have you forgot yourself,— your sex, your | not recoil: if so, pity me—withhold the kiss, but 
fair name, everything,—for the sake of that hoary | pity me; and know | love you ten times more than 
villain? I will speak with my father’s tongue, | before you—used me thus!” 
and ask you why you have shamed his name in Marmaduke burst into a flood of tears, copious 
this manner? Have I been almost a stranger to | asa woman’s, when suddenly the orchard-gate flew 
you in your despair—it was so abstracted, so unna- | open, and a faded, but beautiful woman rushed in, 
tural—for this? The comfort J could not give your | disgust and anger equally depicted on her care- 
society, Which 7 sought in vain, a stranger could | worn countenance. 
give, a stranger could enjoy, it seems, even while * Young man,” Mrs. Gwynne faltered, breath- 
the spirit of my dear father—for what else can be | lessly, “I am not asking you to revenge my 
that melancholy, wondrous picture of him?—ho- | wrongs on that bad woman, but only not to be 
vering round our homes, seems conscious of some | lulled into a dream of her still deserving those 
disastrous reverse to those still so dear, as to be/ tears. My servants are ready to swear that they 
watched by him, even from the world of the dead! | watched my husband, more than once, to places of 
And, oh! the filth of such hypocrisy, joined with | retreat, where he awaited the coming of a female, 
such wantonness! Shame on you, mother! shame! | closely muffled, whom your mother's servant will 
Shocking as that sounds from my lips, I must ery | swear to have been no other than your mother 
shame on such conduct! Will you promise never | there standing, and looking all injured innocence 
more to meet, or speak to the author of that shame, now !—so mournful, so reproachful, so perplexed 
if I refrain from that revenge I swear to take, if | how to clear herself from those cruel mistakes of 
you will not? Will you swear ?” us all!” 

“ Revenge!” she screamed, and saved herself} “ Oh, Mrs. Gwynne—" the confounded mother 
from fainting, only by snatching at a supporting | began. But the wronged wife turned from her 
tree stump. ‘ Marmaduke! my curse upon your with ineffable scorn, and repassed the gate, not 
head,—a mother’s curse, who has loved you dearly, | deigning to listen to her. 

—if you ever mention, ever dare to think that 
crime again! I have known misery enough,— 
brought misery on others; would you make me 
the cause of more, and to——Oh! what has he not In the terrible, but revolting tragedy of “ The 
been to me ‘—my more than friend, guardian—” | Mysterious Mother,” its author represents his he- 

“Oh, much more, dear mother!” returned the | roine as driven to violation of her conjugal vows, 
son, sarcastically, gnashing his teeth and smiling | by mere force of grief for the death of a husband. 
&t once. “ Who can tell what he has been to | Perhaps, if we except the horrible feature of the 
you? That pretty island does not invite ghosts | plot, the incestuous, which surely outrages nature 
only by moonlight. But, mark me, madam! 1 | as violently as it transgresses all legitimate sourees 
have learned to use a sword,—can strike, and can | of tragedy, the theory there involved is true to 
Ward,—and, by the All-seeing God! if ever that | poor human nature,—that the utter prostration of 
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mind produced by love, melancholy, and despair, 
may drive the sufferer to apparent violation of 
love-faith, as relief from that despair; the very 
violence of a passion thus becoming the ground of 
itsowncure. However this may be, the passionate 
expressions into which her son’s threatenings sur- 

rised the mourner’s tender nature, seemed to 
prove that a new passion had sprung through the 
very ashes of the first, and made even a broken 
heart its own, at the price of fame and virtue. 
Marmaduke, or Sir Marmaduke, for he now as- 
sumed the title, cherished almost the fearful me- 
lancholy and brooding vengeance of a Hamlet to- 
ward the erring pair. This feeling was roused to 
its height, by his ascertaining, through the female 
spies at each house, that Mr. Gwynne had again 
been detected in frequenting the old places of assig- 
nation, (though more perfectly mufiled, and evad- 
ing long observation,) and—alas! for female vows 
and constancy of purpose !—that his mother’s ab- 
sences from home had corresponded with those pe- 
riods. Meeting the hated object in a solitary place, 
he for the first time broke the silence of smothered 
fury, and charged him with his parent’s dishonour. 
His address was everything, short of assault, which 


could enrage and overcome all patience ; but when | 
he had ended, from exhaustion of breath, and the | 


powers of vituperative language, such was the prac- 


tised placidity of look, and command of temper in his | 


well-bred opponent, who regarded him with almost 
parental softness, (which his fury interpreted into 
contempt, ) that a degree of compunction stole over 
his mood, for using such language towards his fa- 
ther’s once dearest friend—his own guardian—and 
he hardly yet arrived at manhood. But the gentle 


bearing of the soldier and gentleman, did not long | 


disarm a youth burning with a sense of his mother’s 
shame, and he resumed— 

“ Are you aware, Sir, that in continuing this 
intercourse, you are polluting my lost parent, body 
and soul? You have made her infamous in this 
world already : at least have mercy on her in that 
to come! Why, Sir, the wretched woman has 
sworn to me to abstain from these libidinous orgies, 
these prowlings about the moonlight sand-hills. 
A vow was on her soul, and she has broken it: 
you have tempted her to break it! You know you 
have, not long since, under cloud of night, stolen 
out from your own house, your weeping lady, to—" 

“ Meet me about sunset, to-morrow evening, on 
the green sward at the bottom of my preserve—” 

“ By Heavens, I will! and give you choice of wea- 
pons ; and may my mother’s, my father’s wrong, 
hang heavy on your heart, and on yourarm!” the 
fiery youth exclaimed, stopping his further speech. 

The imperturbable veteran resumed his wily 
smile, by which he seemed to rebuke the young 
man’s violence, and explained, that to ta//, not fight, 
was the purpose of his appointment. 

“ You mean then, that you refuse, you disdain 
to fight me ?” 


vidly again, you must offend me grievously, indeed 
before I could—” : / 
“Mighty soft spoken, Sir! very forbearing! 
But understand this, that my mother’s shame shal] 
not go unavenged, because you are—a coward !” 
“ Ha! recall that, young man, or. “ 
| “Coward! coward! coward!” reiterated the *ran- 
| tic youth ; but the blood of the soldier, which had 
leaped for a moment to his cheek, and almost hyp. 
| ried his hand to his sword-hilt, had subsided avain 
before this fierce defiance was uttered. The parting 
words of the youth, (who desired nothing so much 
as to try the chance of battle in this quarrel,) werg 
— Understand, Sir, that your steps are watched, 
——beware how you set foot on yonder island for g 
| foul purpose. I will not meet you for any pur- 
pose but one—life against life ; and since you re. 
fuse me that redress, by the God who hears me, if 
_I come upon you, prowling after my poor insane 
mother, I will take it through your heart’s blood 
_ without a minute’s mercy to save your soul alive! 
So beware, beware, beware! I forbid you that 
island! I forbid you my mother’s company and 
speech!” Mr. Gwynne again smiled him into ten- 
| fold fury, under which he left him. 
_ Evil reports, involved in mystery, through 
which the truth cannot struggle into light, assume 
more terrible forms, and a darker hue, as they 
spread, as objects viewed through evening fogs, en- 
_large as night deepens round them, and at last as- 
/sume the blackness of that night itself. The 
mingling mysteries of the haunted sands, the 
_mourning widow, and (last not least) of the un- 
_looked-for criminal passion, took now the shape of 
_imputed murder, which did not spare even the 
widow, whose long despair might have arisen from 
remorse, and who might have favoured a para- 
/mour without connivance at his treacherous mur- 
'der of her husband, whose death, it was now re- 
membered, occurred in the solitude of the evening 
waste of the sands, shadowed by extensive woods, 
with no eye but God's all-seeing one, conscious of 
what happened between the two travellers, of whom 
one returned no more. 

Probably young Gervase did not at this time 
really credit this foul report, but it served to give 
_a solemner character to his now unvarying mood 
of profound melancholy and wrath combined. It 
_was hardly to be expected that a guilty passion, 

in a man of mature years and worldly fertility of 
resources in exigency, would bear sudden baffling 
from the threatenings of a boy. Accordingly, but 
‘a short time elapsed before Sir Marmaduke gained 

certain information that the cloaked person of his 

enemy had been traced to Inys Gyftan, not long 
_ before the flowing of the tide ; that his infatuated 
_mother was also “ at her toilet,” (employment of & 

mind at ease so long suspended!) preliminary, 20 
doubt, tothe guilty assignation ; involving little less 
than perjury—breach of a promise, given with 
the solemnity of an oath! 











Mr. Gwynne had been somewhat of a duellist in | In an hour, the fine form of the infuriated young 


his time, and of undoubted bravery. ‘ Not dis- 


* ” i . . of . | 
dain, he rejoined mildly ; “ refuse I certainly do. | 


_man was seen, mounted on a black horse, spotted 
over with white particles of foam, to spur the 


With that eye, and that brow of poor Rowland, | noble animal on to the edge of the sea-water, rush- 
bringing him before me in our college days, so vi- | ing up the estuary channel, A poor woman, at 4 
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river-side hovel, where had once been kept a ferry- 
poat, called to him to warn him that the tide had 
been some time running in, and was too deep for 
him to reach the island, for she had seen him rush 
by her door with the speed of huntsmen in full 


ing. Plunging into the flood, he succeeded, by 

ly swimming his horse, in fording the current, 
which formed a sort of separate river in the 
estuary’s wide channel, on the Merionethshire side ; 
and setting his horse loose to return, took his 
jonely way across the sands, yet uncovered, to the 
island, where, however, he had again to ford, mid- 
dle deep, a second water, already shutting up the 
little isle. It was one of those squally, variable 
nights common in lateautumn. ‘The moon broke, 
by starts, out of masses of piled clouds, hanging 
half of heaven with mourning, whose black back- 


round threw out into beautiful relief the leaping | 


and falling line of sparkling snow foam, which 


stretched across the broad river's mouth, seaward, | 


formed by the advancing tide, and glimpsed, with 
almost startling effect, every time the moon, over- 
topping the lower, broke out of lighter clouds, 
driven rapidly by the wind, and as suddenly vanish- 
ing with the overcast moon, was only known by 


its roar in the darkness, like some enormous beast | 
retired into his den after shaking his white mane | 


before the moon. ‘The last leaves fluttered, yel- 


low and thin, on the few trees there ; all bent be- | 


fore the sea blasts, while the drift leaves, left by 


the last high tide, caught up, played round in se- | 


parate eddies, their small whirlwinds all uniting 


their shrill rustling sounds into one, mournful, | 


and in unison with the many-toned cries of sea- 
birds, and of land ones seeking covert. The num- 
berless mountain rivulets (hardly heard in sum- 
mer, from the distance inland) had now com- 
menced their winter moan of low thunder from the 


rains that herald the advent of winter. On the | 
little islet, however, all was peaceful ; and his foot- | 
fall was inaudible, except by the fallen leaves it | 


disturbed, a depth of sand forming their bed, over 
which he passed stealthily, every moment expect- 
ing the muffled form of him whose blood he sought 
to appear in the silver light, or glide, glooming, in 
rock shadow. His purpose was indeed terrible. 
No other than to leave that form weltering in 
blood, for the eye of her who, he doubted not, was 
already shrouding herself from the chill gales be- 
neath the sod roof of the low-browed “ hafodty,” 


little dreaming of his being so near. The furious | 


spirit within him ill brooked that peace all around 
him ; it rebelled against stealthy steps in sand. 
Bearing two swords, he flourished one in fancied 
passes of anticipated fight ; and, tired with listen- 
ing for footsteps, was just lifting up his voice to 
challenge any unseen prowler there, when an ob- 


ject appeared, before which his weapon dropped | 


from his trembling hand, and he half bent his 


knee instinctively. What had at first seemed his | 


°wn shadow, faintly limned on the rude wall of 
rock, as the moon flashed on it for a moment, re- 
vealed the very features of his father, the very 
form! A minute more and it vanished, smiling 


THE MOURNER OF THE ESTUARY. 


chase. He but waved his hand behind him, to | 
ignify that he saw her, and disregarded the warn- | 





427 
'at him, as he fancied. Had he appeared to con- 
firm him in his deadly purpose? He thought so ; 
when, a few moments after, on rounding the rock- 
buttress, there hung with ivy and faded foliage, 
_ he met him he sought, drawing his cloak round 
him, and anxiously averting his face, and seem- 
ingly hesitating whether to turn and fly, or fight. 

“Stop!” he exclaimed, “stop! I come not as 
an assassin ; but rather than you shall escape——” 
He seized the arm of his adversary, and sprung 
on him from behind. The cloak, that minute 
snatched from a bough where, it seemed, he had 
suspended it recently, fell off ere he could muffle 
his person again; but, by a sudden bounding- 
spring, he extricated himself, and closed on the ill- 
guarded youth, rendering his sword useless; and 
Marmaduke (powerless as a child in his hold) 
found himself in the clasp of a—father ! his check, 
| already wet with tears falling fast from eyes on 
which his own had that moment flashed all the 
deadliness of his purpose! It was indeed the liv- 
ing, loving father—Sir Rowland, enveloped in the 
military cloak of his old, and faithful, and noble 
| friend, true to his trust, true to his widowed wife, 
truly a second father to that erring son, his be- 
loved ward, and still beloved while seeking his 
_ blood under that cruel error! 

Hardly a minute’s space was afforded for speech 
in this affecting rencontre, before the bewildered 
youth found himself encircled by other arms, of 
softer touch, a cold but softer cheek, succeeding 
in contact with his own; his own loved, loving, 
and lore-worthy mother, rushed from behind the 
rock’s hanging wood of ivy, and he stood (though 
almost sinking with the agitating revolution of so 
many feelings) the happy, astonished son, in the 
embrace of both parents! he whom death and 
guilt seemed but the previous minute to have 
orphaned utterly ! 

But the idea of a spiritual presence had been too 
long associated with that appearance for even the 
senses to instantly dissever them, and poor Mar- 
maduke stood like one petrified, his teeth chatter- 
ing, and whole person shivering as with cold. 
* Alas! you are ill, my darling!” the lady said 
tenderly, “or are you angry sti//? Will you not 
speak tome? nor to your poor father, your re- 
stored long-lost father? Oh, speak! Support him, 
Rowland ; he totters !” 

“ And it is my father, and of this world still !” 
the youth faltered, inwardly, as in soliloquy. 
| “Yet speak you to it—to him, dear mother, for me 

—yes, dear mother—virtuous mother ; for I begin 
to see dawn through this darkness and this dream.” 
| Limited space requires that we leave to ima- 
'gination the thousand hurried questions and ten- 
' der outpourings between the three restored and 
reconciled persons in this affecting moment. Pro- 
vided with means of kindling fire in the lone 
hovel, almost overhung by a rock, and its bulging 
roots shut in by the high tide, ere long Sir Row- 
land explained to his now transported son (who 
had shed tears of repentant pain into his mother’s 
| bosom for the excess of his anger against her) the 

origin of these strange incidents in some such terms 
as these :— 
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“ You remember too well, dear boy, the miser- 
able life I led through my past improvidence. 
God forgive me the sin! But I firmly resolved to 
end that life, that your ‘déat smother here might 
know that competence I must never know more, 
by receiving the several annuities which I had 
bought for her, claimable on my decease. My 
shocking resolve I disclosed to that dear friend—my 
life’s—my soul’s saviour!—poor Gwynne, (betwixt 


heart and hand) to reverse all that has been done 
on the presumption of my decease, to appease the 
directors of the life-insurance offices ; all which was 
necessary to my escape from criminal justice, as 
my apprehension would have followed instantly 
on my being recognised as the living Sir Rowland. 
A cruel predicament, my boy! I hovered abou: 
both shores of these estuaries, watching you and 
your dear mother here in your daily doings ; em- 





whose house and this island I have been spending 


these last months.) When he could, by no means, | 


not by reasoning either religious or worldly, nor | 
by entreaties, nor by tears, prevail on me to live, he 
stooped to suggest a mode of obtaining my object | 
(your mother’s rescue from poverty) without my | 
dying ; and for the first time in his life, poor fel- | 
low, left the high path of honour, by conniving at, | 
and assisting a plot ; alas! what avails soft lan- | 
guage—a fraud! Procuring, first of all, my so- | 
lemn promise to live, almost by main force wrest- 
ing from me the instrument of death I had pro- 
vided, he became the voucher for my death, at the 
risk of his own ruin and ignominy, and with the 
certain martyrdom of his conscience and honour, 
the severest trial of all. But his views—our views 
—embraced a prospect of return to honesty, which, 
blessed be God! is now accomplished, or very 
nearly. By his bounty I became a merchant— 
was joined ina great mercantile adventure in the 
Spanish Main, suffered some hardships, despaired, 
during many dismal months, of ever seeing native 
land or familar face again ; but of all this here- 
after. Success, wonderful good fortune, crowned 
our enterprise at last. Large portion of the trea- 





bracing both, in fancy ; a hundred times in peri] 
of detection ; bursting, in my ignoraace of your 
state and all which had occurred during my ab- 
sence, yet afraid to address a question to any one 
but that fond friend, or even enter human doors. 
I cannot describe what I felt while watching you- 
it was likea ghostly existence én truti. The dumb. 
ness, and separation, and blank bondage of the state 
of death seemed indeed upon me, till I could bear 
it no longer. It was on this little island I first 
disclosed myself to my poor Amelia, who was al- 
most agitated into insanity by the disclosure, and 
here we kept our second honeymoon. But time, 
stealing away, has brought fresh cireumstances, 
yourdear mother great perplexity, and, worst of all, 
domestic troubles to poor Archibald, which, how- 
ever, I shall be able quickly to allay. Owing to 
my borrowing a large cloak he is known to wear, 
(the better to disguise myself, we being very alike 
in stature,) it was no wonder that my night wan- 
derings involved him in suspicion.” 





A subsequent interview and confidential expla- 
nation soon after, restored harmony to the home 
of Mr. Gwynne, his lady cordially embracing her 





sures of a Spanish galleon fell to my share. I re- 
turned to these dear haunts, but returned, alas! 
a criminal. You may well start, my poor child : 
yes, | am at this moment liable to prosecution as 
a felon, at least as a fraudulent deceiver. Time 
was required for my dear friend (to whose door I 
ventured, and found, as ever, open to me as his 


imagined rival; and the requisite transactions were 
completed in time for Sir Rowland to throw off 
'his ghostly disguise prior to that “ interesting 
_ event,” whose advent had so much embarrassed all, 

and openly receive as his own the little stranger 
| who came to crown the renewal of that conjugal 
| happiness wlrich once seemed eternally lost. 





ON A PICTURE OF A VERY YOUNG NUN, 


NOT READING A DOCTRINAL BOOK OPEN BEFORE HER, AND NOT CONTEMPLATING A CRUCIFLX BEHIND HER. 


So young, too young, consign’d to cloistral shade, 
Untimely wedded—wedded—yet a maid ; 

And hast thou left no thought, no wish behind, 
No sweet employment for the wandering wind, 
Who would be proud to waft a sigh from thee, 
Sweeter than ought he steals in Araby! 

Thou wert immured, poor Maiden, as I guess, 

In the blank childhood of thy simpleness. 

Too young to doubt, too pure to be ashamed, 
Thou gavest to God what God had never claim’d ; 
And didst, unweeting, sign away thine all 

Of earthly good—a guiltless Prodigal. 


BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


The large reversion of thy unborn love 

Was sold to purchase an estate above. 

Yet, by those hands upon thy bosom prest, 

I think, indeed, thou art not quite at rest. 

Yon Christ, that hangs upon the sculptured cross, 
| Is not the Jesus to redeem thy loss ; 

_ Nor will that book, whate’er its page contain, 

| Convinte thee that the world is false and vain. 
Even now, there is a something at thy heart 
Would fain be off ; but may not, dare not start. 
Yes, yes, thy face, those eyes, thy cloee lips prove, 
| Thou wert created to be loved, and love. 
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RIDES, RAMBLES, AND SKETCHES IN TEXAS. 


BY CHARLES 
(Continued from page 2 


Some few months after our location in the de- 
lightful habitation just described, an English ves- 
sel arrived in Galveston shallows, with emigrants 
of a tolerably respectable class, as the world goes ; 
and amongst them was one married gentleman, 
without family, who died within two months (I 
think) after setting his foot upon Texan sand. A 

rightly and gay widow, of about five-and-twenty, 
with the highly-prizeable qualificatien of a small 
property, (a qualification more invaluable, perhaps, 
in Texas than in any other known region of the 
earth,) was immediately subjected to a kind of 
matrimonial public competition. The town was 
thrown into a state of social hurly-burlyism : 


single gentlemen dressed up in their best, pranced | 


and capered about upon unruly horses, all in 
the widow’s neighbourhood ; small, but ambitious 
and aspiring storekeepers, rubbed their hands 
till their eyes sparkled again ; peeped into their 
tills, cleaned up their fronts, and respectfully in- 
vited the widow to a seat, a cake, and a glass of 
wine, whenever she honoured the public side of 
their counters with her presence. Nothing, in fact, 
could be heard all along that part of the coast of 
the Mexican gulf, but the name of Mrs. It 
surpassed in intensity of interest, and (of course) 
in beauty of association, the most horrid murder 
that ever was committed: it superseded the news 
from Orleans, and slipped unconsciously out of the 
mouths of bachelors whenever they attempted to 





tell you either about their own health, or the pre- | had been before him. 


sent value of a Texan dollar. 


HOOTON, Esq. 
95 of our May Number.) 


were not few) in turning the whole affair to funny 
account, and setting her host of mercenary lovers 
as much at loggerheads as possible. The baker, a 
steady, industrious, ignorant, and raw Irishman, 
tolerably “ well-to-do” in the city, who was pre- 
viously in the habit of bringing bread round our 
neighbourhood early in a morning, mounted on 
the seat-board of a cart, and dressed like any sloven, 
now shaved and spruced himself up, because he had 
to call at the widow’s on his rounds, And, whereas 
he was always before in such a desperate hurry to 
get back to the town again, that he might justly 
have been regarded in the light of a flying baker, 
lo! now, he began to dismount at the widow’s, and 
leave his horse to take an hour's nap standing at 
the gate, while that courteous and facetious lady 
allowed him to entertain himself at her breakfast 
table. Being, however, of not the most valorous 
disposition, he held his rival the sea-captain in 
| great dread ; and usually contrived to sit where he 
could have an eye upon the window, and discern 
him upon the prairie afar off, (in case he should be 
coming, ) so that time might be allowed for his pre- 
cipitate escape with his cart, before Greek could 
meet Greek face to face, and soft-bread and sea- 
| biscuit could jostle too closely together. In the 
| course of the morning, she would take a drive with 
| the captain: he, by the way, in order to demon- 
_ strate his triumph, generally contriving to crack 
_ his whip close by the very door of the baker, who 
After dinner, she might 
chance to ride out on horseback, attended by the 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 








As this lady’s husband died while they were yet | young wine-merchant ; and, in the evening, be per- 
remaining at one of the hdétels of the town, she | haps so perseveringly waited upon by several to- 
found it necessary immediately to take a private | gether, that all her address was required to stow 
house ; and, as chance would have it, she took one | them away out of one another's reach or know- 
upon the prairie close by our own. A servant girl, | ledge, in order to prevent any alarming symptoms 


about as big again as herself, constituted her only 


companion in this retreat ; and, when she came to | 





which might else have arisen on her premises of 
bowie-knife and bullet. On Sundays, the baker’s 


take possession of it, such an escort of anticipatory man arrayed himself in his Texan volunteer dress, 


husbands attended as was truly marvellous to be- 


and, with musquet on shoulder, marched, in mili- 


hold. In no long time, there were a wine-mer- | tary pomp, to subdue the female force of the kit- 
chant, a sea-captain, a baker, a liquor-storekeeper, chen; while he of the ten-pin alley shone in the 


and a petty Galveston doctor, all together keep- 

ing 4 sharp look-out after the widow, and contend- | 
ing, in jealous emulation, for the honour of her | 
hand. Nor was thisall. Numbers of other bache- | 
lors, without an object but deficient in “ pluck,” 
talked and boasted of meditated conquests, as yet 
only in the egg state ; while the aforesaid baker's 
man, and the proprietor of a ten-pin alley, sever- | 
ally laid close siege to the servant. Now, the 


widow gave none of them the least kind of serious 
encouragement ; but, being one of the most giddy, 
mischievous, wicked young witches that ever did | 
Undertake to tease and torment the heart of unfor- 


tunaie man, exerted her utmost abilities (and they 
FOL, X.—NO, CKY, 


glittering colours of a fantastical, half Mexican, 
frilled, and decorated garb, not very distantly re- 
lated to that of a harlequin. 

Not, however, to prolong this tittle-tattle, which 
is far better adapted to the genius of Mrs. Trol- 


lope, or of Miss Mitford, than to my pen, let it 


suffice the reader to be informed, that after the ex- 
penditure, on the part of all these loving applicants, 
of a vast deal of time, of buggy hire, and of at- 
tendance ;—after the wine-merchant had betaken 
himself to scandal and claret in despair; the cap- 
tain sworn a violent oath, that he would shoot or 


“knife any man who dared to wed the widow ex- 


cept himself; after the rn had 
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given it in as a hopeless speculation, the doctor 
discovered it was no joke to be made fun of ; and 
the baker had even gone so far as to re-model, re- 
paint, re-furnish, and re-carpet, his bachelor’s 
hall, in the self-imagined confidence of soon having 


a gentle addition to his household,—the widow | 


openly avowed, that she knew they only wanted 


her for her money, refused to have any of them, | 


and remained a widow still when I bade adieu to 
Galveston. From all this, however, a moral may 


be drawn for the benefit of the unmarried of the | 


gentle sex at home ; since it clearly appears that, 
if a woman may be no more of a witch in her own 


country than a man is said to be a prophet, she | 
has only to go to Texas to charm and fascinate at | 


least one-half of a town’s bachelor population. I 
knew a lady there, about three-and-twenty, who 
had been married three times, and was then on 
with her third husband, who, if I recollect aright, 
was hardly expected to get better. For, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of women is so great in Texas, 
that the Government has recently offered six hun- 
dred and forty acres of land to any female emi- 
grant who, within a given period, marries a per- 
manent citizen of the Republic, yet the numbers 
of men who die there, as compared with the wo- 
men, is as two or three to one; a fact partly at- 
tributable to the more evil habits of the former, 
but mainly to the greater exposures and out-door 
hardships commonly undergone by them. Still, I 
cannot conscientiously advise any one of my fair 
readers to go, either for the sake of becoming pro- 
prietrix of such an unavailable landed estate as 
the Government gives by way of marriage-portion, 
or to take the chance of becoming the wife of some 
wild squatter, scarcely more cultivated or produc- 
tive than the waste prairie around him. Few and 
far between are the emigrant females of Texas who 
would not gladly go back again to the respective 
places from whence they came, if they conveniently 
could. The home-fever, of which Napoleon's 
Switzers died, is not unknown there, especially 
amongst the females, as many a longing-eye that 
too often gazes afar upon the vision of its birth- 
place can sufficiently prove. One notable instance 
of this yearning for home came across my observa- 
tion, in the person of a lady from New York, 
whose husband was doing a respectable business in 
a store in the town, while he kept a sort of coun- 
try house on the outskirts, as a more agreeable 
habitation for his family. During our first resi- 
dence with Mrs, S——, (the English lady before- 
mentioned,) this unfortunate victim, who was her 
next neighbour, used to come in about every other 
day at the very least, and invariably with the same 


doleful and piteous lamentations over the loss of | 


New York. 

“ Well, Mrs. S——, and do you think you shall 
get to New York this summer?” 

“Tam rather afraid not, Madam,” briskly re- 
plied the other. “My husband seems to have no 
intention of leaving Galveston at present.” 

“ Ay dear, ay dear! I wish J was but going !— 
I’m sure I’ve been teasing my poor husband about 


though he was doing a deal better in New Yor, 
than he is now, or ever will do in this miserab]e 
hole! I’m sure I was crying all day long yester- 
day to go back to New York, and couldn’t eat g 


| morsel of dinner, if it had been to save my life, 


Oh—o—h! If I could but persuade him to give 
up here, and go back to New York, I should be 
satisfied. Upon my word, Mrs. S——, I don’t 
know how you feel about it, but Z’d sooner starye 





| in New York than be a first-rate lady here. | 


shall never be happy—that I know I sha’n't—ti]] 
'I do get back to New York. I’m always think- 
ing about it, day and night. But I will tease it 
out of him, if Ican. He sha’n’t have a bit of peace 
as long as I’m here ; for I couldn't let him, if I 
would. He'll be home to his dinner in about an 
hour or so, and then I shall be at him again about 
going off this summer to New York. If I had my 
will, I wouldn’t live out of New York under any 
consideration ; and only let me once catch myself 
there again, and if anybody ever sees me out of 
New York after that, I'll give ’em leave to take 
ine, if they like me, for their pains. Well, good 
morning: and if you should think of going to 
New York, or happen to know anybody that is 
going, just step in and let me know ; for I’m sure 
I envy anybody that’s going to New York, that I 
| do!” 

And thus we used to be New Yorked, until the 
very name assumed the appearance of a verbal 
hobgoblin, and seemed to make us as anxious to 
keep clear of that famous city, as this dismal 
matron was to be once more embraced in its dear 
delightful arms. 

Most feminine employments are liberally paid 
for—when paid at all—in this country. Seam- 
stresses pick up a good living; and successful 
washerwomen flourish like vines and _fig-trees. 
One of this latter profession, who occasionally 
washed for us, used to tell a story of her first inter- 
view with a great Texan commander, which amused 
me highly, though I fear it will not te/2 so well on 
paper. 

“Now, yo may believe me, Mrs. H——, for, 
/upon my word, when me and my husband first 
landed on this island, we had but half-a-dollar in 
the world. But I’d brought a first-rate Yankee 
washing-machine with me, and set to work as soon 
as I could. Well, ina bit I got quite a reppyta- 
| tion for it, and was known all over th’ town 4s 
the English washer-woman. One day a nigger man 
| brought a big bundle of clothes to wash, and pro- 
mised to call for em again at the end o’ th’ week. 
Setterday comes, and wi’ it comes th’ nigger. 
‘Them clothes, says I, ‘comes to two dollars 
and a hafe.’ : 

“¢ Ain got no mony,’ says he: ‘ Massa pay nex 
week. Nebber pays till he sees how washin’ done. 

“Then them clothes don’t go out of this house 
till he does pay. Next weeks don’t do for me,— 
they’re always coming, but never comes.’ 

“¢ Then I no tak clothes ” 

“Touch ’em at your black peril, if you dare, till 














them two dollars and a hafe is pead into these 


it every day, both last year and this, and yet I | crinkley fingers that’s smarted over “em? says I; 
cant get him to consent to go back to New York, | and in that way I got rid of him. 
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« After a bit he comes again, and says he— 
‘Massa send his com’!’ment, and say he send mony 
Mandy ; only he mus hav clothes t’night, cos he 
gwine out t’morrow, and his shirts all in that 
bun'l.’ 

«Pye nothing to do with his going out or his 
stopping in! If folks can’t afford to pay for their 
shirts weshing, they’ve no right to dirty ’em: that’s 





my maxhum. Now, yo’ need not stop stareing and | 

inning there ; becos they sha’n’t be stirred out of | 
this house till they are pead for, be it longer or | 
shorter, first.” And with that I sent him back a | 
second time. 

“Same night a gentleman taps at ar door,—a tall | 
stout gentleman he was,—and says he,—‘ Ah, Mrs. 
Jones!’ says he, ‘so you won't let my slave bring | 
my clothes home, I understand.’ 

“Not till they’re pead for, Sir,’ says I. He 
smiled and said, he dare say it was right enough; 
and then began to look round the room, ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘you've a very delightful little house 
here,—very, indeed. —Ah!—that’s a beautiful 
clock—a beautiful clock it is!—did you bring it 
from England ? 

“We did, Sir.’ 

“Well, I should like such an one very much. 
Do you think your husband would part with it?’ | 

“*T dare say he would, Sir, if he could get his 
price for it.’ 

“¢ Hum—well; when he comes home tell him a 
gentleman will buy it of him if he'll name his 
price, and I'll call up again on Monday. And at 
the same time, Mrs. Jones, I can settle this trifle 
about the washing, you know. You've no objec- 
tion to my taking the clothes, I suppose ” 

“* Not if you’ll pay me for ’em, Sir.’ He laughed 
at that, and said he, ‘ You don’t seem to know who | 
Tam, Mrs. Jones.’ 

“*No, Sir,’ said I, ‘and, as far as that goes, I 
don’t care either,’ 

“*My name is Sam Houston.’ 

“*Sam Houston, or Sam anybody else, it makes | 
no difference to me. Them shirts sha’n’t go out of | 
this house till they are pead for, if they stay for | 
six months ; for I can’t afford to buy soap and sal- | 
eratus, and wash folkses things in at th’ bargain, if | 
they niver pay for it when it’s done. Besides, Sir, | 

| 





T should think you can’t buy the clock if you 
can't pay for your weshing.’ So he laughed agen, 
and bid me a good night. Next morning his 
nigger comed up agen pretty early, and broat th’ 
money along wi’ him ; but I didn’t know till then, 
when I axed him, that I’d bin talking a-that-a 
Wey to th’ President o’ th’ country hisself. 

“ However I always had his weshing after ; and 
he always took care to send th’ money for it when 
it was done.” 

Any woman who happens to possess a genius for 
Washing, an enthusiast in the business, a creature 
whose highest delight is in “ fine drying-weather,” 
inust needs pass a blissful life in Galveston ; since 
kitchen fires are altogether superseded by the more 


*conomical heat of the sun; and clothes-horses are 
* mechanical invention, the utility of which can 


y be comprehended so close upon the tropic 
cer, 


scarce] 
of Can 





This will readily appear, if I may be 
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allowed to pass, by such a rapid transition as the 
present, from washerwomen to the weather. 

It has been affirmed by various Texan advo- 
cates, that the climate of the country is neither so 
hot nor so cold as in the more northern Atlantic 
States, but that the prevailing character of the 
weather, all the year round, is much the same with 
our fine summer weather in England. 

Now as facts in this matter are preferable to as- 
sertions, and the quicksilver tongue of a thermo- 
meter is better to be depended upon than the silver 
tongue of any interested author, let us see what 
one of Fahrenheit’s says of the heat and cold in 
Galveston. Opportunity did not allow me to be- 
gin a register until the 16th of July ; but from 
that period to the middle of December, with some 
few unavoidable omissions, it is sufficiently com- 


| plete to give a just idea of the heat which is “ not 


too great to work in,” and the cold which never 
grows unpleasant. The thermometrical “averages” 
given by Mr. Kennedy are very apt to mislead the 
reader. It is not by averages that the body feels 
changes or excesses of temperature. It is by these 
latter, relatively one to another, that the constitution 
is most affected. I prefer, therefore, to give a few ac- 
curate particulars, rather than toaverage the various 
temperatures throughout the day and night during 
any given month of the year. ‘The season of 1841 
was in no respect unusual; and as Galveston 
island is necessarily much cooler than the habitable 
“narrow strip” of main-land with its calm dead 
atmosphere, some idea may be formed of the greater 
heats of these swamps and alluvial bottoms. On 
the 16th July, at six in the morning,—about sun- 
rise, the thermometer stood at 80° Fahrenheit in the 


shade ; at seven it was 100° in the sun; at mid- 


day 100° in the shade. Next day, at seven a.m. 
108° in the sun. On the 23d at nine a.m. 119° in 
the sun, and at the same point of time 91° in the 
shade, with a strong sea-breeze upon it. On the 
25th, before sunrise, and in the house (open all 
night) 71°; at six, 102° in the sun, and at seven 
115°. Onthe 29th, at ten a.m., 124° in the sun, 
with a N.E. breeze. This was at my house on the 
open prairie ; but in the city the thermometer un- 
der the same exposure stood at 140°. 

On the 5th of August, at six a.m., 80° in the 
shade, with an east wind ; at ten a.m., 119° in the 
sun, and wind. On the 7th, at the same hour in 
the morning, 80° ; and at half-past eight a.m., 122 
in the sun, it being a dead calm. At mid-day, a 
strong breeze blew, and the thermometer fell to 
120°. At four p.m., 108° in the sun, and wind. 
Throughout the remainder of the month, the aver- 

was some three or four degrees lower. About 
the middle of September, the thermometer varied 
from 70° in the shade, to 99° in the sun, and wind, 
A month later, the temperature varied from 50° to 
70° morning and evening: noon is not marked, 
From the beginning to the middle of November, 
the lowest registration was 55° in the shade, at 
eight a.m.; and the highest 105° in the sun, at 
nine a.m. About this time many of the feathered 
tribes become migratory ; a8 various red-birds and 
Bohemian chatterers staid, on the 14th, in our 
garden, apparently on their passage south. Dur- 
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ing the remaining portion of the month, the 
temperature varied, early in the morning, from 
58° to 70°; and at noon, from 70° in the shade, 
to 98° in the sun. On the 26th, a ‘* Norther” 
came on, and the thermometer suddenly fell, 
at seven in the morning, to only 2° above freez- 
ing. At noon, it mounted to 46°, and fell, by ten 
at night, to 40°. On the 28th, the norther still 
continuing, at seven in the morning it was as low 
as 22°, and of course there was a severe frost: at 
noon, 28°, and the same at sunset. The next day, 
at seven a.M., it rose to 44°. On the 4th December, 
at seven a.m., 43° in the shade; at noon, 56° in 
the same place, and 86° in the sun; at sunset, 56° 
again, in the house. Similar degrees of tempera- 
ture prevailed until the 8th instant, beyond which 
my register does not extend. 


The “ averages” of all this might make a very | 


delectable climate ; but the fact is, that the vari- 
ous changes are felt very severely, and especially 
by individuals who are openly exposed to their in- 
fiuences. After a succession of hot weather, a 
norther, with the thermometer down to freezing- 
point, will, with many constitutions, produce the 
sense of excessive cold, and cause ague and fever 
to a certainty. These northers are sometimes ac- 
companied by frightful storms of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain, during which—what with the rat- 
tling of the latter upon your shingled roofs and 
wooden walls, the roaring of the wind, and the 
never-ceasing bellowing of the thunder, broken 
now and then by terrific claps, that convey the sen- 
sation of an immense weight let fall upon the top 
of the skull—it is next to impossible to make your- 
self heard by a person sitting close alongside, un- 
less by literally shouting very loud. The light- 
ning is incessant ; the heavens appear one mass of 
vaporous fire, intermingled with streams of forked 


lightning of all colours, that really seem to run. 


down from the sky like molten metal. Two or 
three hours of this are not amongst the most plea- 
sant of things ; but they have their glories never- 
theless, 


Amongst our band of emigrants who left Eng- | 


land with the full and final intention of settling for 
life in Texas, was a sort of family-party composed 
of a Mr. L——, his mother, wife, several young 
children, and his sister and her husband, Mr. and 
Mrs. P . All were full of hope; but the first- 
named individual, the most full of money, perhaps, 





of any one who sailed on that occasion, with the | 


fixed determination to live and die in the land of 


his adoption. As the story of this family is one. 


of the most strikingly illustrative at once of the 
“ healthiness” of habitable Texas, and of the fate 
which commonly awaits northern emigrants, that 
my observation and experience enable me to ad- 
duce, I will give it at once; and, without regard 
to the period of time it occupied in the develop- 


ment, state it from first to last as briefly as the | 


subject will allow. 

During our passage out, we heard great boast- 
ings from this family-party about a bigh-sounding 
Jocality in Texas called “ Cedar Bayou,” to which 
they were bound ; as well as much grand small- 
talk touching & certain Captain 
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and distant relation,—an old campaigner in vari. 
ous parts of America, who had finally settled ip, 
Texas,—and at whose recommendation also it was 
that these samples of three living generations had 
embarked for that blessed country. They were 
about to locate land (£300 purchase-money) jm- 
mediately adjoining their good friend and cousin 
Captain S——, who had now been settled two oy 
three years ; and whose descriptions of the locality 
were almost as charming as Milton’s of the mount 
of Paradise. 

Cedar Bayou then was everything :—alligators 
swam about in the front of the house,—the whole 
region thereabouts abounded in game,—and herds of 
fine deer not unfrequently came, in all unconscious 

security, so close upon Captain S.’s log-mansion, 
that he could shoot them down without going far- 
ther in the pursuit than upon his own terrace, or 
to his chamber window. What a pleasant fore- 
shadowing of future delight was this, to sick and 
heart-weary passengers gazing over a ship's bul- 
warks into the vacancy where land should be ; and 
longing, like lovers after the absent, for that bliss 
to come, the very thought of which made present 
pain less durable! 

Immediately upon their arrival, preparations 
were made for an instantaneous removal from the 
ship to Cedar Bayou ; and cases of crockery, glass, 
and furniture, translated from a London drawing- 
room—not forgetting a piano-forte to enliven the 
prairies, and mingle its nightly music with the 
howling of the wolves—all were bundled into a 
barge alongside; and, with some few casks of dry 
provisions to fall back upon, the happy group set 
out for the head of Galveston bay, on which Cedar 
Bayou lies. For a while, we who remained on the 
island heard little or nothing of them, except now 
and then when Messrs. L—— and P—-— rambled 
five or six miles through woods and prairie im or- 
der to reach the Houston steamer as she passed 
down the paltry channel of Buffalo Bayou, and 
thus got a lift as far as the island ;—but on those 
occasions we received flourishing accounts of the 
delightful country in which they were situated,— 
of the magnificent cedar woods where the white 
man’s axe might cut and come again with unlim- 
ited impunity,—of the captain’s timber dwelling, 
upon a scale as gigantic as an English baron’s 
_castle.—and many protestations that they were 

literally so enchanted with the place altogether, that 
no consideration on earth could ever induce them 
to leave it again. 

At this time they were felling trees, and engaged 
in interesting discussions and agreeable social 
_ squabbles as to the most eligible site for their con- 
| templated house. In the meantime Captain S—— 
, had accommodated the whole family with shelter 








beneath his ample roof; but as the captain, in the 
| construction of his castle, had committed the small 
| oversight of expending all his resources upon the 
outside shell thereof only, it is not very surprising 
(what was indeed the fact) that the whole of the 
interior should be without partition walls, so 45 
to constitute chambers and separate apartments. 
With this Jarge influx of new comers, mate ans 
female, ung room, however extenvive, would vatrcely 
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suffice ; the defect however was soon remedied by | 
suspending sheets and blankets from corner to 
corner, and side to side; and thus shooting up 
woollen walls and linen defences instead of planks 
or Jath and plaster. 

But trifling inconveniences of this kind are cheer- 
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the three set off in high spirits, and with flying 


colours, to track, for the first time, by their own 
skill, the shoally waters of some forty or sixty miles 
of open bay. Boats discovered keel upwards, and 
swollen corpses found washed upon the desert 
shores of Pelican Island or Three Points, presented 


fully endured, if indeed, they do not vanish alto- | themselves to the imaginations of us treaders upon 


| 


gether, when thoughtful and reflective emigrants 
come to recollect that it cannot be expected that | 
everything should be exactly to one’s mind in any 
part of the world,—not even in Texas, though it | 
does so far surpass every other known portion of | 
the great globe in furnishing all that the human | 
heart can desire. 

The Captain also had a body-guard of dogs, of no 
mean size or very gentle nature, as may be sur- | 
mised from the fact, that they earned their own | 
living, equally with the wolves, by hunting down | 
rabbits and other small game; and on one occa- 
sion fell unexpectedly upon one of their own species, 
and summarily disposed of his remains by devour- 
ing them. 

On occasion of one of the visits of Messrs. L 
and P to the island, they purchased a boat for | 
the navigation of the bayou, and also with the 
intention of using it, in future, on their various 
passages to and from the island. This they would 
be the better enabled to effect, inasmuch as Mr. 
P—— was previously a noted oarsman amongst | 
the aquatic clubs of the Thames at London, and | 
will be readily recognised by many members 
thereof, as the well-known Mr, Thomas. ‘That | 
this individual was also otherwise well adapted to 
brush through the difficulties and hardships of a 
settler’s early life, may be inferred from the fact, 
that he was a pugilist of tolerable pretensions ; 
and, at the period of our arrival in Texas, in ex- 




















cellent “training” for hard labour and endurance 
of any or all kinds. 
The boat being purchased, they also found that 


} 


soft sand who remained behind ; but, fortunately, 
no reality ever came to bear them out :—the three 
settlers arrived, after a long voyage, in safety ; and, 
for “a time and a season” afterwards, very satis- 
factory accounts occasionally reached us, of their 
and their families’ well-doing. But a change was 
about to come. Summer was advancing,—that 
season, when the “ narrow strip” of Mr. Kennedy 
begins to reek and steam with pestilent carbonic 
acid gas, emitted imperceptibly through the myriad 
pores of the earth’s surface,—when the fermentative 
part of animal and vegetable decomposition is most 
active beneath the almost perpendicular rays of the 
sun,—when water grows equally scarce and filthy, 
and fever-and-ague stalks forth alternately to 
scorch men’s bodies with living fire, and shake 
_ their joints almost to dislocation with burning cold. 

And with the coming of all this likewise came 
flying accounts from Cedar Bayou, brought down 
by passing fishermen, hunters, or ramblers, who 
chanced to cross Captain S——’s, that some of the 


English family recently gone there were “ sick,” — 


that one or two of them,—nobody knew who or 


which,—were dead ; but that, altogether, they were 
in a very poor and desperate condition. These 
rumours obtained but a very partial and fluctuating 
degree of credit, until the return of a stout young 
Irish labourer, who had been at work upon the 
farm adjoining Captain S——’s, and had come back 
almost prepared for his coffin, confirmed, in great 
part, what had been previously said. About the 


_same time, also, a strange, queer-eyed old vintner 


from the south of England, who had come out in 


another hand or two would be required, and ac-| the Francis,—but whose objects and intentions 


cordingly fixed on one of the passengers who had | 


were as completely closed within himself as are 


come out with us, and whom they prevailed upon | the contents of a closely-bunged barrel of beer in 
to accompany them back to Cedar Bayou, for the | the vessel which contains them,—chanced to pene- 
purpose of assisting them in building their log | trate into the country on a fruitless land-hunting 


edifice, and enclosing and cultivating their land. 
This young man was Mr. T. B——, the son of an 
English curate, in the parish of W—lm—ton in 
Staffordshire. Sacred as his father’s order was, 
he himself had been bred up to farming and cattle- 
breeding,—had been sent out (he said) by a gentle- 
man in England who had purchased Texan lands, 
to discover and locate them; but had totally failed, 
like many others, in the attempt. The Cedar 
Bayou people had a shrewd eye to poor B——’s 


utility ; and, seeing that his own enterprise had | 


failed, reflecting that his knowledge of stock was 
likely to be eminently useful, while his own bodily 
powers of labour were none of the most contemp- 
tible, inasmuch as he stood nearly six feet high, 
and, though not positively robust, was strong in 
proportion,—they fixed upon him, as I have said ; 
and, by the mere offer of “board and lodging,” 
Without wages, induced him to join his adventures 
with theirs, 

In their own boat then, self-contained as it were, 





expedition ; and on his return to the island, called 
upon his friends at Cedar Bayou, not only for the 
purpose of seeing how they “got ahead,” but also 
for the purpose of getting both his pockets and his 
belly filled with bread: an article which, as he did 
not find it growing wild in the prairies, he had 
rather naturally run short of during the two days 
last past. He found the inhabitants of Captain 
S——’s castle, with its blanket walls and sheet 
partitions, in a most deplorable condition,—nearly 
all of them being ill, few able to help themselves,— 
the whole without advice, or even medicine beyond 
what their own chests afforded,—and not a single 
one of all the four men, the Captain, Mr. L——, 
the Thames oarsman, or the curate’s son, so much 
even as able to get down as far as the island for 
either physician, physic, or the ordinary necessaries 
of life. Indeed, so short were they run in the 
article of bread-stuffs, and so weak their prospects 
of being soon able to lay in an additional supply, 
that though our queer-eyed vintner had not enjoyed 
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an opportunity of blessing his crust during forty- | dews of ten or twelve hours’ night. They remem. 


eight mortal hours before,—Captain S—— refused 
to let him do more than satisfy the cravings of his 
stomach while he remained on the spot,—most 
resolutely opposing all the persuasives he used, in 
order to entice a few cakes or biscuits into his 
wallet, by way of provision for the morrow. 

With the return of the vintner, also arrived an 
immediate invitation from Mr. L—— to a young 
surgeon of our party, Mr. T. W , the son of a 
gentleman in Kidderminster, requesting him to 
repair immediately to Cedar Bayou, with all such 
physical consolation as his professional knowledge, 
combined with the resources of the Pharmacopzia, 
might be able to afford. 

When Mr. W returned from Cedar Bayou, 
he brought no very refreshing or encouraging in- 
formation. Ague and fever had taken possession 
of the house so far as the new residents were con- 
cerned,—the men were unable to get out of bed,— 
one of the children was dead and buried in the 
prairie,—Mr. I——’s mother (an old lady about 
70) was very ill indeed,—Captain S——, the old 
campaigner, had nearly all the joints of his fingers 
on both hands in a state of running sore, accom- 
panied by such a fetid odour, that it was scarcely 
endurable even by himself. Of course, he was dis- 
abled, and had to sit still with both his hands 
swaddled up in cloths and poultices ; while his 
wife was lame with similar sores upon the legs, 
amounting, I think, in number, to about seventeen. 
Yet, in this wretched condition, they were without 
help, except what could be afforded by a very 
young maid-servant, (herself at times delirious with 
intermittent fever ;) nor had they had, for some 
time past, any fresh meat, but were living upon 
dry and salt provisions. Eventually the old lady 
also died. With some difficulty, it may be pre- 
sumed, her own kith and kin contrived to dig her 
grave, and she was laid beside her grandchild. 
This was not all. Subsequently, in consequence 
of their inability to get down to the island for 
stores, they lived about a fortnight in this diseased 
condition, without a morsel of wheaten flour or 
bread in the house,—principally consuming boiled 
rice. 

At length, one day, the startling intelligence 
reached me, that Messrs. L——, P , and young 
B—, the curate’s son, had arrived at Galveston 
in their own boat; but in such a condition, that 
they had to be carried or otherwise assisted up the 
strand ;—that they did not know how long they 














had been in coming, as all three had been delirious | 


on the water, and thus buried count of day and 
night in oblivion:—and that they were so despe- 





bered having forgotten their course. They knew 
that on one occasion, when Mr. L—— was y 
bad, he threw his coat overboard, containing, 
they thought, his pocket-book full of important 
papers :—the coat they caught up again, but there 
was no book in it; and Mr. L—— had not the 
most remote knowledge whether he brought it with 
him or not, although he intended to do so, as his 
visit to the island would have been of little utility 
without. They also recollected that Mr. B—_ 
when he was bad, got out of the boat and stood 
upon a little island in the shade of a tree, until 
they fetched him off almost by force ; and after- 
wards they found themselves amongst a number of 
little shell islands, somewhere, it seemed, about 
Redfish Bar,—but they were lost, quite lost. 

After a while they saw a boat at a distance, and 
hailed it with hats and handkerchiefs as well as 
they could. It tacked about and stood towards 
them. A gentleman and two fishermen were in it, 
They had previously observed something amiss on 
board our sick party’s craft, and were thinking 
about steering down upon them. This gentleman 
was Dr. C. F. W—rs—tr, who resided at a place 
called Edwards’ Point, hard by. He soon saw how 
matters stood ; and with great kindness and huma- 
nity conveyed the whole party to his house, where 
a day or two’s rest, shelter, food and medicine, 
enabled them to make another start, and just 
reach Galveston in the manner described. 

By the by that same Edwards’ Point forms one 
and almost the only bright speck in my Texan re- 
collections ; for at that place did I pass ten days of 
the most delightful wild happiness that ever poor 
lover of nature enjoyed. It will make mea chapter 
some day ;—a feast for readers of natural history. 
I could almost think it worth a voyage of three 
thousand miles to enjoy. 

So, as has been said, neither inn-keeper nor 
private lodging-letter would open the door for the 
reception of our sick. What was to be done? It 
luckily (for them) happened then, that one of their 
fellow-passengers from England had recently been 
established in a comfortable general store in the 
heart of the town. He was a married man with- 
out family, and had sufficient room in his house. 
To Henry J——’s all three were therefore conveyed. 
Poor J ! little did he think then that the path 
of humanity and benevolence would indirectly lead 
him to the most deplorable and unfortunate of 
graves. So however it proved in the sequel. It 
must be understood however at the outset that 
J had very kindly been put into this store by 
the owner, a merchant of Galveston, in order to 











rately ill, that no Christian in Galveston, either at find him something by which to earn a living. 
inn, coffee-house, or private residence, would take | His receipts were also to be accounted for weekly. 
| That two out of the three invalids had nothing in 
In all this it proved there was too much truth. | the world to pay either board, lodging, attendance, 


them in. 


Finding themselves somewhat recovered after the 
visit of Mr. W , and being in extremity as 
before stated, they had set out some few days pre- 
viously,—it appeared uncertain what precise num- 
ber: had very naturally found their disease woefully 
aggravated by exposure in an open boat to the 
sun during the blaze of day, and the damps and 





; 





or medical advice with, was well known. Whether 
the third, who had it in his power, would do so re 
mained to be seen. Meantime, however, JI—— 
found ready money for all they wanted, as it ap 
peared inconvenient to Mr. to advance any 
thing or even pay as he went along: while his 
wife found more than sufficient employment in 
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waiting upon them day and night. This was a 
heavy tax indeed upon a new beginner, without 
of his own, and acting in his capacity of 
shopkeeper merely as the retail agent of another. 
All the running expenses had to be supplied out of 
the tili; and consequently the week’s reckonings 
fell considerably short in actual cash. To add to 
these difficulties, the store also began to be deserted 
by the public who before appeared inclined to sup- 
rt it:—not so much perhaps from any fear of 
contagion, but because in fact, as one of the patients 
w worse, it became highly disagreeable to enter 
the house. The Thames boatman was now in a | 
wretched condition: for the most part insensible 
or raving deliriously. His legs also swelled to an 
enormous size, broke into sores, and rendered the 
ofice of waiting upon him so unpleasant and diffi- 
cult to fill, that not one female in Galveston would | 
undertake it for wages less than one pound English 
per day. Poor Mrs. J did it all for charity. 
I cannot enter into the full extent of the physical 
miseries to which poor humanity was reduced in 
the person of this individual. The curtains of 
silence must be drawn around this bed of suffering ; 
and they that have hearts to sympathize may, if 
they will, drop a tear in secret behind them. 

J——, in money matters, was now getting upon 
his last legs :—he knew it was useless to ask for 
supplies where none existed, and he had not the 
heart to attempt to relieve himself in the only 
practicable manner,—namely by turning the un- 
fortunate out of his house. In this embarrassing 
and desperate situation, his moral philosophy for- 
sook him :—hope of success now entirely abandoned 
his breast. He saw, or believed he saw, himself a 
totally lost and ruined man: and hence he aban- 
doned himself as helpless at the edge of the decliy- 
ity, and slid down to a pitiable death in despair. 
In utter recklessness he began to drink to excess ; | 
he foresaw the end ; he pointed it out to others; | 
he declared there was nothing else now left for him, | 
and distinctly expressed to me personally his fixed | 
intention to end his difficulties in that manner. 

The Cedar Bayou settlement was finally aban- 
doned as a delusive scheme, betraying only to dis- 
ease and death. The women and remaining chil- 
dren, together with all the household gear, were 
removed at the earliest convenience, and prepara- 
tions were contemplated for as speedy a retreat | 
from Texas as the mitigation of disease would | 
allow. At length the powers of human endurance | 
triumphed so far, that all three patients were able 
w be removed,—a step which poor J ’3 grow- 
ing illness, combined with all other circumstances 
of this deplorable case, rendered absolutely indis- 
pensable. Our partially recovered oarsman did 
but vacate his bed just in time for his too tender- 
hearted and despairing entertainer to lie down 
upon it for the last time. I think he lay about 
two months; and notwithstanding everything that 
could be done was done, he gradually declined as 
though quietly going to sleep. At times he wan- 
dered in imagination over the scenes of more pleasant 

in England ;—he gathered dreamy fruits 














times 


a visionary gardens; and often assured his 





wife that he was once more on the ship 
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again, sailing back to that home which in this frail 
body he was destined to see no more. Then, by a 
transition which delirium never stays at, he bid 
her hurry,—make haste,—“ Be quick, quick,” said 
he, “or we shall be too late :—the ship is ready, 
and will go without us!” 

Alas, alas, poor fellow! The phantom vessel of 
death was spreading her shadowy sails before his 
eyes, and pointing with her sable streamers across 
that obscure and horizonless ocean beyond which, 
let us hope, the mercy of the Almighty had prepared 
even for his erring but most charitable spirit, a 
more bright and golden land than that in which 


_his bones were to be laid; and a happier home 


than any to which earth’s seas could carry him. 
Every true catholic heart will believe, that as 
“charity covereth a multitude of sins,” this unfor- 
tunate man’s charity has blotted out the sin by 
which he died. Should any too self-sufficient 
moralist condemn the conduct of poor J » and 
flatter his own vanity by boasting how very differ- 
ently he would have done, had he been placed in 
the same circumstances,—let me remind him, that 
virtue without trial is but negative, not positive ; 
that to conquer difficulties is easy enough at a 
distance and before trial, as the champions on both 
sides achieve a victory before the battle is begun. 
It is only he who does wrestle and contend, that is 
truly entitled to say, when he has tested the event, 
whether he has strength to stand or is only weak 
enough to fall. J died so, that life and death 
were fused together too closely for the actual line 
of distinction between the two to be observed. 
That gay young widow of whom I have before 
spoken, relieved his wife of all the last bitter duties, 
(for she was a good-hearted creature in truth ;) and 
his body was buried as speedily as possible, after 
the Texan fashion; being about evening, if | recol- 
lect aright, of the same day. 

Mr. L—— eventually disposed of his household 
goods by auction, and repaired with his own im- 
mediate family to New Orleans, on his way back 
to England: leaving his sister, and brother-in-law, 
Mr. P. the oarsman, sick in Galveston, and re- 
duced to the lastextremity. From a fine powerful 
young man, such as I first described him, Mr. P 
was now become, it was believed by his physicians, 
a cripple for life; one of his legs, in which morti- 
fication had, it was said, at one time actually be- 
gun, being rendered comparatively useless. I was 
informed that he and his wife attempted to support 
themselves,—she by keeping a little school, and he 
by giving instructions upon the flute, an instru- 
ment that he played excellently. But what Texan 
barbarian could be found who would attempt to 
“ soothe his savage breast” by learning music? 
I know not. Anelection drum or 4 nigger’s fiddle 
makes up about the only orchestra ever heard in 
Galveston. The human voice “ divine” is seldom 
heard in song ; and in wooden church and chapel, 
where it is heard most loudly, truth obliges us to 
declare, that the divinity seems to have departed 
almost altogether from it. Sometimes a newly- 
imported voice from England will happen to trill 
an old country ballad, or detect itself half uncon- 
sciously murmuring some such tune as that of “ I 
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hesr them speak of my fatherland,” while yet the 
body is. freah with: spar haxiated northern health, 
and the spirits.are bounding and free; but even 
such soon grows mute ;—the music of the 
nast sinks into a saddened memory, and the expir- 
ing soul of former song gasps out, after afewmonths, 
its last breath in that fevered and enervating at- 
mosphere. Save the wild laugh and shriek of 
tavern loafers, and the explosive “yah, ah!” of 
the negroes, nights are silent enough in this most 
gay and amusing of southern cities, There is enough 





| the hard and unpalatable lesson, that what the heart 


most seems to desire,—liberty and one’s own gronnd 
to tread upon,—may be purchased too dearly, . The 
pleasurable idea of felling wild cedar, and building 
one’s house of scented wood, like the beams of So- 
lomon’s temple of old, becomes worthless when the 
risks are, that one may perhaps not live long enough 
either to finish or to inhabit it. Alligators may 
be, as they are, highly interesting and exciting rep- 
tiles to watch and chase and shoot at,—but the 
loss of your dogs dragged under water by them, or 


of glorious moonlight—bright, dreamy, and inex- | a long and delightful “ spell” of intermittent fever 
pressibly delightful from its warmth and splendour, | caught by wading into muddy bayous to fetch them 


but it is still as the reign of silence herself ;—there is 
no music, save that of the far-off breakers of the 


; 
} 


treacherous gulf, a solitary voice from the charm- | 
ed tongue of nature, which, sounding remotely pletely in for them to be able to withdraw again. 


through the dim hollow of the night, only makes 
stillness fall yet more emphatically upon the spirit. 
Yes,—there are other sounds which to some ears 
might be music too, The prairie seems alive 
throughout its whole extent with the sharp quick 
whizzing of millions of insects—grasshoppers or 
locusts—which play their little pipes and clatter 
the sounding cymbals of their dry skeleton wings 
incessantly all night long. While now and then 
the loud drum-like burr of the invisible goatsucker, 
as she pursues her painted prey of moths in the 
air, startles the solitary rambler as the bird repeat- 
edly sweeps in a tremendous circle from above, and 
each time bursts this singular sound within a few 
feet of his head. But of that music of art which 
cheers or saddens, and speaks to the soul in heaven- 
ly syllables, there is nothing. Poor P. may 
gather listeners about his door and window, but 
few within his walls desirous of instruction. 

In February of the following year, (about three 
months having elapsed,) I met Mr. L—— and his 





wife and children on the Levee in New Orleans, | 


! 








just as they were going on board a vessel bound | 


for England. The former was still suffering from 


and was in so weak a state as to be but just able 
to get on board, even with the assistance rendered 
him by his friends, The curate’s son remained in 
Galveston, because he could not get away; and 
mainly subsisted upon the two most precarious and 
pitiful of propsp—chance and half-disguised charity. 


has been related to satisfy the reader that the en- 
thusiasm created by first impressions in a foreign 
country, almost every object in which is delight- 
fully new and astonishing to the senses, can be very 
little depended on for its report of sensations, places, 
and things. When a fresh settler, to whom the idea 
of possessing landed property is perhaps altogether 


out, are drawbacks upon the gratification of curi- 
osity and the hunting mania, which people are 
prone to think too lightly of until they are too com- 


The certainly most delightful of all human field- 
privileges,—that of roaming savanna and forest as 
free as the very wind that blows across your face, 
with no man nor tyrant law to arrest the crack of 
your rifle or the louder roar of your fowling-piece, 
when the finest of four-footed game or the most 
magnificent of birds comes within your reach,—also 
loses some of the gloss which an English, and espe- 
ciallyan English town-bred imaginationisapt to put 
upon it, when, from practical experience, it is found 
that even the most expert sportsman must make a 
perfect business of hunting, if he expect to live 
upon wild game; and that, to do so, he has time 
neither to raise a roof above his head, a fence around 
his settlement, or put a plough into his ground. To 
see wild speckled deer from your door, is mightily 
attractive in a book, a letter, or a magazine ;—it is 
also amazingly gratifying to see them fall before 
your weapon ;—but the eating thereof is far less 
satisfactory, and the trouble usual upon success 
very much greater, than the object sought is worth, 
save only for the sake of recreation and sport. 
The venison of Texas is poor, dry, insipid, and 


hard stuff,—because, perhaps, it cannot be kept to 
frequent and periodical attacks of the old complaint, | 


| 


render it in general fit for any man who has not 


'the teeth of a shark or the snout of a saw-fish. 


Nor, in a country where good beef may almost be 


had for the asking, is it—so far as the larder is 


_concerned—very much worth the killing ; those 


parts, which in a sheep commonly go to the manu- 


_ facture of that true-bred Cockney’s delight, a “chop,” 
What farther became of the various members of | 


this unlucky band, I know not. Enough-however | 





new, first finds some actual hundreds of acres with- | 
in his reach, and all his own, other minor matters | 


never peep from out the shade; and for the time- 
being he becomes in fancy equal with some old 
feudal baron, or the peer of an English lord, though 
without that title which he can well afford to kick 
from before him with scorn. But when he comes 
to gather his fancied flowers, the thorns remind him 
that they are there also; and too frequently teach 





being in reality the only tolerable portion. 

Our old vintner’s overland expedition in search 
of an appropriate place of settlement has already 
been alluded to. Although he had by no means 
found what he wanted, he did not altogether fail 
in catching something; as he arrived on the island 
in an ill state of health, and immediately afterwards 
was laid up in bed of brain-fever. While he thus 
lay helpless, and in such a position that he could 
see through the doorway into the garden, he was 
amused by observing the pigs squeeze through his 
fences, crunch up his melons with their usual 
gusto, and in perfect safety from him, close 8s 
it were under his very nose ; while his pumpkins 
and squashes were not unfrequently gathered by 
the children in mere mischief, and laid, out of very 
devilry, upon his own step. On these occasions— 
though otherwise a faithful member of the church 
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FE Has heen plain! y seen to swear inwardly with 
wfent spiritual energy ; but beyond that, his efforts 
wuld net go. After his recovery he borrowed a 
few dollars of a friend who had sat up with him 
many 4 tedious night and supplied him with num- 
perless little luxuries otherwise beyond his reach, 
_—he also increased the amount by another small 


loan obtained from some other quarter ;—paid his | 


outstanding small debts in a two-legged table and 
an old umbrella which he left behind him,—and 
then slipped off to Orleans for the ostensible pur- 
pose of fetching his wife, whom he expected to meet 
there on her passage from England; but somehow, 
very miraculously, he never came back again! 
Whether he forgot it; or whether, when he fell 
into his wife’s clutches, she first detained him by 
violence and eventually hugged him off to a place 
of greater safety, can only be conjectured.—The 
most liberal construction we can put upon his con- 
duct is, however, that he lost his way some night 
and tumbled into the Mississippi; or he would have 
surely gone back to Galveston again, if it had 
been only to return the amount of his loan to the 
friend and constant watcher during his sickness, 


from whom he had raised it. To be sure, if we are | 
~ to eredit the moral philosophers, there is such a | 


thing as ingratitude in the world ; and such a venial 
crime as “ serving-out” one’s friends; but then 
at the same time, let us reflect that a good specimen 
of ingratitude may possibly teach its victim an in- 
valuable lesson for his future guidance through life ; 
while to drop upon a kind-hearted friend at the 
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earliest oppartunily is, assuredly, to Save its’ pode 
for the future, by demonstratitig to him, in the mést 
‘conclusive manner, the extreme folly of Tending 
money before he well knows whom he has got to 
deal with. It is as clear as mud, then, that Ott 
friend the vintner was entirely in the right, and 
he of the generons disposition as decidedly wrong. 
The old boy was not altogether bad.—In faet I 
never yet met with the monster that could, truly, 
so be considered. He enjoyed some sort of a tender 
heart, though of what precise genus I shall not 
attempt to explain. Fowls sick of repletion and 
the pip,—pigs in lack of potatoes, or sheep bleating 
_ over the wastes of the Atlantic, either for the nibbled 
mountains they had left, or for a wisp or two of 
hay as a substitute, always found a friend and 
supporter in the vintner—as many fierce wordy 
conflicts with the supercargo of our vessel, entirely 
on their account, can amply testify. He could be- 
hold a poor steerage passenger sick and drooping 
for a drop of drink, with unusual complacency ; 
but a chicken-breasted cockre! pining for a barley- 
corn, or a ship-grunter minus his natural and 
proper allowance of wrinkled carrots and cuddy 
slush, appealed to his tenderest affections in a man- 
ner as strong as it was instantaneous. One would 
verily have thought that he either lay under some 
deep obligations to cockrel, which he knew not 
well how to discharge ; or that, at some former 
period of his life’s history, he had been saved from 

the jaws of death by bacon alone. 

| (To be continued, ) 





“HONOUR TO WOMEN.” 


Honour to women ! entwining and braiding, 
Life’s garland with roses for ever unfading, 
In the veil of the Graces all modestly kneeling, 
Love’s band with sweet spells have they wreathed, have 
they bless’d. 
And tending with hands ever pure, have caress’d, 
The flame of each holy, each beautiful feeling. 


Ever truth’s bright bounds outranges 
Man, and his wild spirit strives, 

Ever with each thought that changes 
As the storm of passion drives— 

With heart appeased, contented, never 
Grasps he at the future’s gleam, 

Beyond the stars pursuing ever 

The restless phantom of his dream. 


But the glances of women, enchantingly glowin#, 
Their light woos the fugitive back, ever throwing 
A link round the present, that binds like a spell ; 
In the meek cottage home of the mother presiding, 
All graces, all gentleness, round them abiding, 
As Nature’s true daughters, how sweetly they dwell. 


Man is ever warring, rushing 
Onward through life’s stormy way, 
Wild his fervour, fierce and crushing, 
Knows he neither rest nor stay, 
Creating, slaying—day by day 
Urged by Passion’s fury brood, 
A Hydra band, whose heads, for aye 
Fall, to be for aye renewed. 


But women, to sweet silent praises resigning 
Such hopes as affection is ever enshrining, 


Pluck the moment’s brief flowers as they wander along, 


| More free in their limited range, richer ever 
Than man, proudly soaring with fruitless endeavour 
Through the infinite circles of science and song. 


Strong, and proud, and self commending, 
Man’s cold heart doth never move 
To a gentler spirit bending, 
To the godlike power of Love, 
Knows not soul-exchange so tender, 
Tears, by others’ tear’s confessd, 
Life’s dark combats steel, and render 
Harder his obdurate breast ! 


© wakened like harp, and as gently, resembling 
its murmuring chords to the night breezes trembling, 
_ Breathe’s woman’s fond soul, and as feelingly too : 
, Touch’d lightly, touch’d deeply, O ever she borrows 
_ Grief itself from the image of grief, and her sorrows 
Ever gem her soft eyes with Heaven’s holiest dew. 
Man, of power despotic lord, 
In power doth insolently trust ; 
Scythia argues with the sword, 
Persia, crouching, bites the dust. 
In their fury-fights engaging, 
Combat spoilers wild and dread, 
Strife, and war, and havoc raging 
Where the charities have fled. 


But gently entreating, and sweetly beguiling, 
Woman reigns while the Graces around her are smiling, 
Calming down the fierce discord of Hatred and Pride ; 
Teaching all whom the strife of wild passions would 
| sever, 
_ To unite in one bond, and with her, and for ever, 
All hopes, each emotion, they else had denied. 
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NOTE FROM A COUNTRY RESIDENT. 


To the Editor of Tait's Magazine. 


I tive in a country town, containing an unusual pro- 
portion of families in independent, or, at least, easy 
circumstances. Of its geography, I will only say that 





daughters who, in the course of nature, ought to be 
settled in houses of their own, as the wives of happy 
men and the mothers of pleasant children. A marr; 


it is to the north of the Forth. The heads of the best | is a perfect wonder amongst us; and it too often happens 
families are retired officers of rank, Jndians, professional | that, when one does take place, the gentleman has 


men, and small land-proprietors. They form a delight- 
ful society, and are generally amiable and virtuous 


people. The one sad feature of their life is the want of 
A gentle- | quil unconsciousness of all concerned as to the cause of 


what are called openings for the young men. 


| 
| 


man, accordingly, finds nothing but plain sailing till his | 


lads begin to approach manhood, when it is generally 
discovered that there is positively no place of any kind, 
at home, to be had for one of them. You speak of the 
great commercial towns, as Liverpool, Glasgow, &c., and 
find that inquiries have been made in those quarters in 
vain. Law in Edinburgh is overdone: witness the sad 
waste of educated mind which saunters every forenoon, 
year after year, on the boards of the Parliament House, 
spending in perfect listlessness, or the perpetration and 
dissemination of small jokes, the time which it is the 
delight of manly youth to give to active and profitable 
pursuits. Divinity with us, as you are aware, is not a 
line into which gentlemen are ambitious of propelling 
their sons. Farming requires large stock, and is full of 
risk. What is to be done? The first resource aimed at 
is the military or naval service ; but commissions therein 
are difficult of attainment, and but a small number take 
that course. The grand alternative is India. The town, 
as far as the superior classes are concerned, might almost 
be called a nursery for the public service in that great 
dependency. Not a year passes which does not see 
several youths draughted off to take commissions in the 
Indian army, or, more rarely, of course, writerships. 
By the way, an East India Director lately pulled up a 
man before a magistrate for pestering him to be allowed 
to recommend young men to his patronage, on the under- 
standing that they should divide the spoil. I can have 
no doubt that the East India Directors are above bribery; 
yet how happens it that, in this country town, the advance 
of some six or seven hundred pounds to obtain a cadet- 
ship, although accompa nied by the taking of an oath that 
no such money has been given, is talked of openly as in- 
dispensable ? 
cadetship for his son, and was ready to pay down the 
money,but gave up the bargain when he found that he had 
to swear what was not the truth. Passing from this,- 

year after year sees troops of these striplings go off to 
India, all hopeful, of course, in time to return and settle 
with a competency in the scene of their early days— 
which not one in twenty, as I am assured by an attentive 
observer, ever does. They are, at least, cut off from 
the domestic circle and the affections of their kindred 
for a long course of years, during which death seldom 
fails to remove one or both of their parents. Their 
parting, indeed, for India, may almost be described as a 
kind of death. It must be felt nearly as such, one 
would think, by mothers. It is there, evidently, that the 
hardship falls most heavily. I often pity my good lady 
neighbours who have broods of sons rising up, reflecting 
that with every one of these it is as sure they must part, 
when the young men reach seventeen, as that they are 
to reach seventeen at all. I have heard mothers speak 
of this prospect almost with tears in their eyes, at the 
same time that they acknowledged that it was inevita- 
ble, and, to their conviction, for the best. But this is 
not the entire evil. The boys go—but the girls remain. 
Our society presents numbers of amiable and accom- 
plished young ladies: but a beau is as searce as were 
the younkers after the battle of Flodden, in Miss Elliot’s 
song. Parents, therefore, have not only to lament the 
absence of sons whom they will probably never again 
behold, but they have to grieve over the presence of 


I know a gentleman who had secured a | 














reached an age not a little disproportioned to that of 
the lady. 
What I admire most about this system is the trap. 


it. These people are, for the most part, well-meanij 
Conservatives, and great abhorrers of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. They have not the faintest idea that the Corp 
Law has anything to do with the want of openings at 
home, of which they are so constantly complaining. ~ The 
poor mother looks on her striplings, and grudges every 
inch that is added to their stature, as it marks the ap- 
proach of the time when she must divorce them from her 
arms to be sons to her no more ; but she knows not that, 
but for false and selfish legislation, there need be no 
such hardship in her course. The father frets at the 
buffetings he gets when he writes to his cousin in Liver- 
pool in quest of situations, groans at expenditure for 
commissions and outfits—and perhaps also repines a 
little at parting with Jack and Harry. But he sees no 
more relation between these vexations and the bread- 
tax than between tight shoes and the toothache. Most 
of these men have no interest in the present state of 
the law. They are only blinded by political prejudice 
and a servile submission to authoritative names. It 
is quite vain to try to lead their minds to trace the 
effect to its cause. ‘To have any chance of convincing 
them, one would need to instruct them in the very A-B-C 
of political economy—then to undo their prejudices, 
and then to implant the right principles: a task which, 
1, for one, rather shrink from. But I confess it is with 
pain that I see so many respectable persons at once 
suffering what natural affection tells us is one of the 
greatest of hardships; and yet, from ignorance, disposed 
to worship the system which visits them with it. 

Our town is an example of many in Scotland, in all, 
perhaps, but the unusual proportion of this easy(?) class 
to the remainder of the population. To have sons or 
other relations in India is the fate of something like 
one-half, 1 should suppose, of the families which live in 
elegant circumstances in this country. I remember 
having this very forcibly impressed on me, on encounter- 
ing, by chance, in a country house in Lanarkshire, two 
ladies who had not met till then, for some years. They 
began, as people in such a case generally do, to run over 
the list of their mutual acquaintance, giving and receiv- 
ing information about the domestic circumstances of each 
family. It was quite startling how many references 
were made by them to members of the various families 
who had gone to India. And this related to a circle of 
acquaintance in a district of which Glasgow was the 
centre. I remember that you and I once talked of this, 
and your remark was, that the facility of disposing of 


children in India might be one of the reasons why the 


| 





superior portion of the middle classes are in so few in- 
stances opposed to the Corn Laws, as not having occa- 
sion to feel the pinch in their own case. 

Now that I have had an opportunity of close observa- 
tion, I believe that the pinch is fully felt in that class 
as well as others, and that the draughting off of the 
young men to Hindostan is a pis-aller adopted with 
reluctance, as might indeed be presumed, if we allow 
that these people have the ordinary natural affections. 
The true cause of their supporting the Corn Laws is, a8 
far as I can observe, a woeful lack of knowledge upon 
the subject, and the blinding operation of class and 
party prejudices, 

F. L, 
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REMINISCENCES OF DUBLIN COLLEGE LIFE. 


NO. 11.—OLD CROW STREET. 


Ix the spring of 1815, John Kemble accepted a 
,and as it turned out, a very profitable engage- 
ment from the manager of Crow Street Theatre. 
The nett receipts of each night on which he played, 
after deducting a hundred pounds for salaries and 
other expenses, were divided, on the following 
morning, between the two potentates ; and it rarely 
oceurred, during a period of six weeks, that Aing 
John's share, for any one night, came short of a 
hundred and twenty pounds. 
times in the week, and never would face the foot- 





| 
| 
} 
| 


As he played four | 


lights before his dues of the previous evening were | 


safely lodged to his credit in La Touche’s Bank, he 
had no cause to rail at the declining taste of the 


wat that period, indeed, the stage had lost none 
of its attractions. It was resorted to by all classes 
and professions, as a place of allowed and digni- 
fied delight. People were unconscious of the risk 
they ran; they dreamt not that they were con- 
signing their spirits to the bottomless pit, by the 
endeavour to elevate them to the highest heaven 
of Eloquence and Nature. Shakspere was then 
looked upon as a man who might, in his day, have 
had “a soul to be saved.” We know now what a 
sad mistake was that—modern discoveries in Celes- 
tial Topography having fixed a location for all such 
gallants, far wide of Elysium ; and if old Wesley 
was determined that “the Devil should not have 
all the good tunes to himself,” it is held to be true 
divinity, on the other hand, that all the good singers, 
actors, and dramatists, are his, to have and to 
hold, while grass grows and water runs. 

In those days, however, as I have said, opinion 
was more generous, and even the Heads of the 
Church did not withhold their countenance from 
the stage. I never saw an actual bishop indeed 
atthe play ; but doctors in divinity, several of 
whom have since adorned the Bench, were con- 
stant frequenters of the theatre. I could, at this 
moment, place my finger on a prelate, whose style 
of preaching got him his mitre; and his whole 
merit lies in a close imitation of John Kemble’s 
manner, 

_ People say the world is more enlightened than 
it was thirty years ago, and that the clergy, as 
well as their flocks, dispose of their evenings much 
etter. I cannot subscribe to either of these posi- 
tions, in the sense intended. ‘There is, to be sure, 
more literary cant and pretension, and a vast deal 
More of sanctimonious austerity abroad. The 
clergy, in particular, stalk about with an air that 
conveys, in some instances, to those “ who know 
the men,” the disagreeable impression, that it is 
only on the stage they dislike acting. But their 
performances are like Morton’s tragi-comedies, very 
tad exhibitions indeed. Liston’s Mawworm was 
far superior to the best of them ; and of the boasted 
provements in taste or manners, since the 
has been interdicted, the signs are neither 








seen nor felt in the general tone and conversation 
of polite society. 

The Provost of our University, Dr. Elrington, 
afterwards Bishop of Ferns, took great delight in 
witnessing the performances of Kemble ; and the 
little commonwealth which he ruled, (with rather a 
rough hand, too,) was extensively imbued with 
the same taste. Each night during that memor- 
able engagement, the three front rows of the pit 
were taken up exclusively by students, No towns- 
man thought of encroaching within their critical 
pale ; and when the veteran appeared in one of his 
Roman characters, another bench, sometimes two, 
were seized for their particular accommodation. 

John Kemble, though past the climacteric, was 
then in the zenith of his fame, and still the unri- 
valled monarch of the stage. Kean, of whom no 
one had then ever heard, was playing in Waterford 
for half-a-guinea a-week. The discriminating au- 
diences of that city were hardly disposed to think 
him deserving of so liberal an allowance ; but as 
far as great bodily agility, and the unsparing use 
of a very husky voice, could be considered meri- 
torious of that high figure, they candidly agreed 
that he went a good bit of the way towards earn- 
ing it. How the Black Dictator was very shortly 
afterwards deposed, by that “ swaggering upspring,” 
from his pride of place in many characters, it is 
needless to relate. Unquestionably, there were 
other parts, besides that of Young Mirabel, of which 
Croker could have said with equal truth, being 

“ By Kemble play’d, 

Were like Macbeth in masquerade.” 
But, in the classical worthies of antiquity, he never 
had, and—till I see the man—I will not be- 
lieve that he ever can have, an equal. His outer 
man was cast in the antique mould, and he had a 
mind to correspond with it. The eagle-eye—the 
stern, and finely-chiselled features—(to which, by 
the by, that very handsome picture by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, in the National Gallery, bears only 
a remote resemblance,)—the stately form—the 
majestic port—the grandiloquent and rhythmical 
elocution—all marked him as a leader in the Ca- 
pitol. 

I respect Macready’s genius, and always did, 
since he first appeared—an almost unheard name 
—in Dublin, and gave, among other fine persona- 
tions, a noble and affecting representation of King 
Richard the Second. He is, of living actors, per- 
haps the only one, who is truly capable of fathom- 
ing the deep things of Shakspere. His Othello and 
Hamlet are such performances, as the most accom- 
plished mouther of the parts could hardly compre- 
hend, much less aspire to emulate. In Harry the 
Fifth he is a gallant and true prince, as ever led 
the chivalry of a great nation to victory ; and if 
ever he ventures upon J//otspur, doubtless he will 
invest rebellion with 

“ A grace beyond the reach of art.” 
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f méan such “ art” as exists anywhere without 
himself. 

But let me not see Macready in Coriolanus, or 
Cato, or Brutus. 1 would also add Macheth and 
Wolsey to the list. I have seen him in one of 
these, and he struck out some rare beauties ; but 
I would not take a sterling sovereign of the gold 
coin of this realm, to sit by and have the glorious 
originals of the rest disturbed, in my mind’s eye, 
as they even now stand ont, all fresh and vivid, in 


the 
“ Well-remembered form and face ” 


of Kemble. Macready may play these characters | 
to the delight of the present generation ;- but let | 
me rather contemplate, through a vista of thirty | 


years, the asthmatic old man, 
“ As he rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Cresar’s fate,” 
or when, as Mr. Wyse graphically described him, 
in his prologue to one of Sheil’s tragedies, he 
Sear’d the Volscians with a Roman gheer. 

Ehen, quanto minus est cum reliquis rersari, quam 
tui meminisse ! 

The first night that I saw Kemble in Cortolanus, 
was also that of my introduction to Billy Sheri- 
dan,—memorable events both of them. My eom- 
panion was a freshman, lately caught near the 
far-famed Lough Erne, who called himself, in the 
patois of that loyal district, “an Inniskillen byhe,” * 
and was named in the college books, David M‘Fad. 
Being the son of a Presbyterian minister, this was his 
first appearance before any stage. The praises of 
the great tragedian, which were sounded at Com- 
mons, and other places of collegiate colloquy, had 
excited his imagination, and he was overtempted 
of the Evil One, to put down his three shillings and 
threepence at the door. “ Yon’s a sight 0’ mo- 
ney,” he said, “ to pay for a nip of the conscience. 
But a byhe must sometimes go with the tide.” 
And so Davy flung himself into the unruly current 
that was eddying, very tumultuously I must say, 
about the pit door of the “ Crow Street House 
play.” 

If, as some of the good people used to assert even 
then, that was one of the adits of the bottomless 
pit, it was anything but a facilis descensus. Ima- 
gine two hundred people, or more, in a narrow 
street, gathered round a cellar door, bivalved, which 
opened inwards upon the topmost step of a steep 
flight of smooth stone stairs, much worn and po- 
lished by the many-footed public. Imagine those 
two or three hundred (as well becomes a modest 
Irishry) pressing forward, elbowing, crushing, 
squeezing and buffeting, to try who'll be first. 
Then, at the appointed time of half-past six, ima- 
gine the doorkeeper within, whose business it is to 
shoot back the bolt, stealing on tiptoe, for fear of 
being heard by the impatient crowd in the street, 
just as one might go about to open a tiger's cage ; 
and the instant he performs the feat, bounding away 
before the roaring monster, as it follows, crashing, 
tramping, jostling, tumbling, capering, and yelling 
at his heels. Down it pours, a human cataract, 
through the palpable darkness of that sudden de- 
scent, careless who may be underfoot, and, indeed, 
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without power—though it cared ever so muech— 
to help or spare: for onwards it rushes, impelled 
from behind ; and, like the hunted stag, 
“Fearing the hind legs may o’ertake the fore” 
until a light, glimmering from a chink in the wal] 
calls upon every one to stop and pay. : 

This chink could conveniently admit just -twy 
hands; and as there were two hundred varidfjes 
of that useful part of man, each clutching three. 
and-threepence in its palm, and all thrust towards 
the half pint of candlelight in the wall, I defy you 
reader, to imagine the struggle which then ‘and 
there took place ; unless, indeed, you have made 
the attempt, which once I did, (and failed,) to 
squeeze into St. Paul’s cathedral, upon the heels 
of the Judges, the Recorder, the Queen’s Counsei- 
lors, the Mayor, the sheriffs, and the aldermen, 
on that day—lI forget exactly what day that 
is—when they all proceed in state, to hear a ser- 
mon, and thence proceed, in haste, to eat a dinner 
with the lord of the city at the Mansion-House, 

The thought of forming a queu, as at the French 
theatres, and constraining all comers to wait their 
turn, never enters into the arrangements of ont 
Police, who indeed keep themselves out of sight 
during such me/ées ; but are ready enough, as soon 
as people are quietly settled in the body of the 
house, to haul out any malecontent that complains 
too audibly of the loss of a shoe, hat, coat skirt, or 
watch in the crush. 

David M’Fad was considerably amazed, when 
he found himself afloat upon the shoulders of this 
uneasy mass: for he very quickly lost his legs, 
and, by a happy accident, instead of being drawn 
underneath, was hoisted above the heads of the 
people, his own head bobbing, every moment, 
against the low ceiling, which over-arched the pas 


| sage. “Oh, if my poor mother knew where I am 


now!” he screamed, at every thump, with a voice 
so piercing that it was clearly audible above the 
din and uproar of the place “If she only 
knew !” 

By good fortune the old lady was not then 
aware of her treasure being “out ;” and he was 
too tender, I am sure, of her maternal feelings, to 
apprize her of it afterwards. His distress and lu- 
dicrous manner of proclaiming it afforded great 
amusement, and created no bad Jirersion for him- 
self in the end, by disarming the wrath of those who 
felt his weight upon their necks, so that they let 
him down easy, amid shouts of laughter, as soon 
as they were free to shake him off. 

When he got into the body of the house, and his 
unaccustomed eyes were able to endure the blaze of 
beauty that lit up the dress-circle of the boxes— 
Lord help us all! I have seen some of the fairest 
stars of that galaxy looking very cheesy of late 
years :—he stared about with a look of bewilder- 
ed admiration, seemingly forgetful of what his poor 
mother might be thinking about his present more 
perilous situation. After a long and earnest gare, 
he exclaimed, with a sigh, or rathera grunt, “ Dear 
—dear—but the ladies do wear their necks uf- 
common low down in this town !” 

The curtain was drawn, and a pair of “bald 
Tribunes” came forward to agitate a bit against the 
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ented by an actor from the Canongate of Edin- | never could learn ;) and he ran home, disdaining 
burgh, named Thompson, a man of considerable | the fiddlers and the farce, which was lo follow. 
energy and talent; but his voice was harsh and | From that night, he became a constant visiter at, 


5 


joad, and he declaimed in a “ decalect,” which 
would have been more appropriate to a bailie of the 
Potterrow, than to the character he assumed. : 

Mr. Thompson was unreasonable enough to be 
annoyed at the jibes we were wont to bestow upon 
his accent ; and he once carried his displeasure 





so far, as to retort, something about a ‘pot and a | 


bettie. He thought himself justified in making the 
reflection, because we not only endured, but ap- 

uded to the very echo, a performer from Cork, 
named Conner, (a Trinity College man, by the 
hy,) who had, a few evenings before, called Ophe- 
lia his “ Sisthur,” and told the King of Denmark, 
that he had 


“ Bought an unction of a Mountybank, 
And would anynte his swoord.” 


character. 


singed & goose with it! 
has been brought, into familiarity with that name 
| in a less savoury manner. 


An ignorant person was that Thompson, not to 


understand the proper distinction between the ori- | 


| the theatre, when anything likely to delight the 


mind, or improve the taste, was to be represented ; 
and, in a short time, there were not many fre- 
quenters of the house more ready te decide whe- 
ther full justice had been done ta the poet or not. 
He became an acknowledged. evitic, and wrote the 
best half of a “tragic play,” after the German 
model, to be called “ Wickedness, or the Bravo with 
the Red Breeches ;” in which he was not without 
hope that Kemble would undertake the principal 
But the unfinished manuscript fell 
into his mother’s hands, during a visit which he 
made to the nérth, in the long vacation ; and she 
Many a promising drama 


On that memorable night, Davy sat beside a 
student, some five-and-twenty years of age, who 


ginal English pronunciation, as it is to this day | took up the room of two men. I don’t mean that 
preserved, in the utmost purity, in the adopted his séant rested on a double quantity of space, like 
county of Spenser, and a barbarous Sclavonian jar- | that of poor Bumbo Greene, who was always 
gon, abhorrent both in sound and orthography from | obliged to pay for two seats in the Limerick mail, 
the genius itself of the language it deforms. 


This bit of philology, by the way, is none of my 
own, | had it, with many other isa rigors of great 
value, from Billy Sheridan. 

Davy M‘Fad, however, did not participate in 
the general disrelish of the Scotch actor’s lingo, 


He took it into his head, that a man who could 
wear such a black curled wig, and strut so fiercely, 
and scowl from under such a pair of shaggy eye- 
brows ; One, moreover, who laid so marked an em- 
phasis on so many of his words, must be the auto- 


| 
| 


| rode with her back to the horses. 


and whose servant once, not being able to secure 
them both inside, wisely engaged one beside the 
coachman, and the other beside a young lady, who 
But this per- 


| sonage planted his hat by his left side upon the 
_ bench, and, as his right hand grasped a gold-headed 


which indeed was not very different from his own. 


_ dispute his right to do so. 


bamboo of formidable height, no person chose to 
His stature gave him a 
command over the occupants of the other benches, 
who seemed to be swayed by him, in offering the 


_meed of applause, and choosing the time when to 


crat himself of the English stage. ‘‘Gray-she-ous!” — 
he ejaculated, “what a grand man is Misther 


Kamble !” 

But as soon as Foote, the other tribune, began 
to growl like thunder, in reply to Thompson, there 
Was a manifest revulsion in his ideas; for Foote 
was “a grand man” too, and could “ stalk o'er the 
scene” better than Thompson. 


give it. He always began the fire by three loud 
knocks of his bamboo upon the floor, and a deep- 
mouthed “ Bravo,” which went to the farthest re- 
cesses of the house. If any impatient admirer at- 
tempted to break out prematurely, in the midst of 
some enchaining passage, which was in danger of 
being marred, or lost, by the interruption, he 


_would rebuke the unseasonable homage with a 


He was in fact the | 


(host of the company. A rustic youth, whose his- | 
trionic experience had never gone beyond the Aing | 


of Morocco in the puppet-show, might well be charm- 


dressed up in white togas. But the illusion was of | 


short duration ; for Caius Martius soon stept forth 
in person ; and if the loud greetings of the audience 


Corn-Law brawlers at the opposite side of the stage, 
would have indicated him, to a greener than Davy, 


shake of his uplifted finger, looking round, the 
while, towards the offending quarter, with nostrils 
wide distended, as in the act of command, and a 


contemptuous curl, or rather protrusion, of the 
ed by such an imposing pair of ancient Radicals, | 


under lip. Afterwards, at the proper moment, he 
would set loose the imprisoned spirits, with an em- 
phatic “Now!” Down went the bamboo, like 


the stroke of a hammer ; and instantly the pack of 
had not made the case plain, the imperious waft of | 
his arm, before he spoke a word, towards the Anti- | 
thunder of the bamboo could be distinguished 


| pounding against the floor. 


as the chief enemy of “ The People,” and the chief | 


delight of the public. 

“Yon’s the man, after all,” cried the Lyle, and 
opened both his eyes and his mouth; all of which 
remained at their widest distension during the per- 
formance, till the green curtain dropped upon the 
bier of the hero; and the hand in the orchestra 
dick up“ Saint Patrick's day in the morning.” 


claqueurs broke out, nor ever ceased to repeat 
round after round, as long as the well-known 


This man was Billy 


‘Sheridan ; and he was well known by all play- 


going people, as “the fugleman of the pit.” That 


“Os dema that!” said Davy; (‘twas his first | seemed to egitate his whele inner inen, 0s the 


was his name about town. 

He was extremely amused at the simplicity of 
the dyhe, in worshipping that dull stick, Foote, 
by mistake, for Kemble ; but he soon conceived a 
more respectable interest in him, when he saw the 
genuine enthusiasm which kindled In his eye, avd 
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force of genius, which gradually developed itself 
in the representative of the noble Roman, wound 
its spell around him. ‘Two or three well-timed in- 
terjections of praise confirmed this favourable 
impression of his judgment; and at last the 
Longinus of the pit condescended to enter into 
conversation with him during an interval between 


the Acts. 


“This is your first visit to the play?” quoth | 


Billy, interrogatively. 

A nod from David made the proposition affirma- 
tive. : 

“Tt wont be your last. 

“1’m doubtful myself,” said the byhe, with the 
accent of a penitent who has half made up his mind 
to repeat an offence,—* I'm doubtful myself if it 
be.” 

“No doubt of it at all, youngster. This night 
decides it. You’ve tasted the fruit, and will come 
again, though you should climb the wall to get 
at it.” 

Miss O'Neil was Volumnia; and it was at first 
a great trial of Davy’s faith, to be required to ima- 
gine that so tender a young creature could be the 
mother of “ Misther Kamble.” But he soon lost 
sight of the incongruity, under the influence of her 
spirit-stirring and vigorous impersonation, 

We, in Ireland, were accounted rather niggardly 
of praise towards that accomplished actress; be- 
cause we would not consent to be run away with 
by the first burst of London enthusiasm, to pro- 
nounce her the equal of Mrs. Siddons. But we 
were duly proud of her ; and never spared applause, 
when she “came out ” for it, as on that occasion. 
It was, indeed, a great triumph of art, which en- 
abled a lovely girl of nineteen, without even a 
mock wrinkle stamped on her brow of youth, to 
pass for the stern matron who “saved Rome, and 
lost her son.” In the great scene, where her in- 
tercession had been rejected, and tears, expostula- 
tion, reproof, and scorn, had all been tried in turn, 
and all failed to move the warrior’s heart, the 
glance of mingled shame and indignation with 
which she turned away, exclaiming, in a tone of 
calm, but bitter contempt— 

This fellow hud a Volscian to his mother— 
quite melted away Davy’s incredulity, and he 
whispered—* ’Feth and you ’re his mother, for all 
that.” 

Miss O’Neil’s style of acting did not please 
Kemble. It was not the fruit of study. Doubt- 
less it would have been better if she had attended 
drill more regularly: but she was young, perhaps 
idle, and not quite capable of the arduous mental 
toil which a perfect preparation would have ex- 
acted. She, therefore, committed her part to me- 
mory, trusting to a correct ear and most melodious 
voice, to give it the right expression, and to the in- 
spiration of the scene, to communicate proper force 
to the thoughts and feelings of the character, as 
they should arise. The consequence of thus throw- 
ing herself, as it were, into the tide of passion, 
wafted onwards, as she was sure to be, by the in- 
judicious breath of the applauding million, was, 
that she was often carried beyond her depth. But 


| gancies, were always graceful, unaffected, earnest: 
and, though nature might be overdone, still natura} 
—highly natural. 

But Kemble did not like to play to a young lady 
who was thus apt to kick against the traces, and 
start out of sight. It was, in truth, a grave em. 
barrassment to him. As to himself, every inflexion 











of his voice, every glance of his eye, every move 
ment of his limbs, even to the snapping of his 
fingers, when Brutus says he’d “ rather be a dog 
and bay the moon,” nay, every turn of his head, 


| were timed and regulated like clockwork. It was 


even said, that the number of strides he would 
take in changing his position from one side of the 
stage to the other, at a particular passage, wera 
carefully chalked upon the boards beforehand, 
However that might be, a great part of his busi- 
ness and labour at rehearsals consisted in mar. 
shalling and prescribing the movements of the 
subordinate performers, so as to make them k 
in exact harmony with his own. On the very 
night which more immediately concerns us, I dis- 
tinctly heard him say, snappishly enough too, in 
“a playhouse whisper,” to Tullus Aufidius, “ Look 
in my face, Sir.” The said 7ullus was at the mo- 
ment pouring out a fierce tirade against his equal 
in command, and addressing it in a most pointed 
manner to some ladies and gentlemen in the lord 
mayor's box. 

Now it did not at all suit this methodical system 
of action, every line and passage of which had 
been pre-arranged and laid down, for pictorial as 
much as for rhetorical effect, that the principal 
personage should be obliged to wheel about, at 
every hand’s turn, to look for his mother. He 
always desired to find the ladies, as well as the 
gentlemen, well up to time and place and attitude 
and aspect ; or else, as he apprehended, (and rightly 
too,) much of the general effect of the perform- 
ance, together with many of his own happiest 
conceptions, were marred in the delivery. But 
with Miss O’Neil, in the exuberance of her young 
fancy, Kemble often found himself under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of playing at Hide and Seek. 
When he thought he had her, at the stage-door, 
hemmed in between that and the foot-lights, a 
burst of enthusiasm would carry her slick away, 
as they say at New York, to the very remote end 
of the stage, and thither was he constrained to 
follow her, looking almost as amazed and unhappy 
as Hamlet after The Ghost. 

Hlence it was no wonder that, when some person 
asked his opinion of Miss O'Neil, he replied in 4 
slighting tone,—“ She is a very pert young lady.” 

On a certain occasion the Lord Lieutenant 
bespoken the play of The Stranger ; and, as a most 
brilliant audience was anticipated, Kemble was very 
desirous that the performance should be as effec- 
tive as possible. At the rehearsal, therefore, he 
induced Miss O'Neil, who was the Mrs. Haller, 
to go with him four times through the grand re- 
conciliation scene, which concludes the play. Such 
a lecture ought to have been worth a thousand 
pounds to her; but she did not then set that value 
upon it. She became pettish and impatient, like 





her efforts, in the very torrent of these extrava- 


a child that tires of an irksome task ; and when 
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he said to her, “ Come, once more!” after the | rose up from the pit, and was heartily echoed by 
fourth turn, she pouted, and cried with downright | cheers from every other part of the theatre. But 
yexation. “ Pooh!” said John, as he strode | during a brief interval, or lull of the tempest, the 
stately off to the green-room, “ you ‘ll never be an — pinay tase senny — by ge Fs on 
of who reared himself upon his hind legs, and swore 
John was decidedly wrong ; for she was at that | a bigger oath than I choose to transeribe,— 
moment an actress, and a very great one; nor} “ By , that bates Demosthenes !” 
was there in the whole range of the drama any! Yet, can you believe it reader,—especially such 
character which she could represent with more | reader as may have seen the aforesaid Big Beatty 
truth and feeling than that very part of Mrs. Ha/- | in a moment of excitement, with his face red as the 
ler. Doubtless she was indebted for much of her | full moon in a fog, and his white cravat untied, and 
subsequent brilliant success in the part to the in- | streaming like a meteor to the troubled air :—no- 
structions for which she appeared, at that time, so | body laughed! We were actually too a 
little thankful. | of Coriolanus, to laugh. fe was not at all dis- 
Kemble was peculiarly animated on the night | posed to laugh; and the house respected his gravity 
we saw him; an effect which it required two | too much to raise even a titter. It was only when 
concurrent circumstancesto produce. First,that his | the play was over, and a wag in the upper gallery 
Jungs should be free from their chronic plague, the | proposed “ Three cheers for Demosthenes’ Nose !” 
asthma; and secondly, the box-circle should be | —( Big Beatty had a strikingly prominent feature 
tolerably well filled. When he came upon the | of that ilk, )—it was only then that we gave way 
stage, and stood bowing his thanks for the storm | to a ringing peal of merriment, which caused the 
of applause which greeted his first entrance, it | big critic in the pit to look as black again as his 
was curious to observe the calculation in his eye, | admiring acclamation had made “ Black Jack.” 
as he counted the house. This he did with sur- | I remember this trifling incident with the more 
prising accuracy, while he smiled and salaam’d pleasure, because it was the means of bringing me 
acquainted with BillySheridan. When the current 
of our enthusiasm was so unseasonably obstructed 
by this grotesque interruption, I had almost un- 
him, in less than five minutes, of the sterling value | consciously given utterance to my vexation by an 
of the audience ; so that he seldom fell short or | Irish proverbial form of bespeaking silence—* Ah, 
exceeded the actual amount by ten pounds. Ac- | will nobody put a wisp of straw into that calf’s 
cording to the result of this measuring cast, was | mouth?” 
the measure of his exertions. Three hundred “ That’s an excellent suggestion, Sir,” said 
pounds and upwards brought forth the vim insitam. | Billy, “I desire your better acquaintance for it :— 
If the receipts fell much short of that, he went a ne epee me 
through his part correctly, but without distressing ei 7. ane a 
himself in the least. “ Willingly,” I replied. “ Where shall I call 


An incident occurred, which strongly proved the | upon you?” 








From the centre all round to the Scenes. 


That eye of his was a ready-reckoner, and informed 





hold retained by this great man upon the mind of | “ Call! call be hanged! Come and sup with 
the spectators, in the midst of interruptions the me.” 
most ludicrous and diverting. It was in the last Trinity College men do not stand on punctilio, 


act of the tragedy, when Aufidius begins his at- like your pompous nos at Oxford and Cambridge, 
tack upon Coriolanus, taunts him with a betrayal who must exchange cards regularly at each other’s 
of the Volscian interest, and haughtily requires him doors, before they will even bestow a recognition 
to relinquish his command. The whole passage is on an old school-fellow, or a neighbour's son, in the 
an interpolation of Jemmy Thomson, and one of | street. An invitation to supper is a very suffi- 
the few, the very few, happy liberties which have cient introduction ; I should like to see the stickler 
been taken with Shakspere’s text. The reply of | for etiquette, upon our Foundation, who would 
the proud Roman, as delivered by Kemble, was make such a common ass of himself, as to refuse, 
exceedingly grand and impressive. The words because—* I have not the honour of knowing you, 
dwell] very imperfectly in my memory; but I Sir.” It is few men, worth knowing, a fellow of 


think some of the lines ran to this effect :— | that starch gentility would have the honour of 
Till I have cleared my honour in your councils, = | SUPP!"8 with, I fancy. In half = hour after we 
And proved before them all, to thy confusion, _ had first exchanged words in the pit, | was open- 
The falsehood of thy charge ; as soon in battle | ing Billy’s oysters, and calling him “ Sheridan.” 
I would before thee fly, and howl for mercy, | There were Noctes, good reader, not so select as 


As quit the station they have here assigned me. — | th ogo in Number Twenty-five, at which this convi- 
The energy, at once impassioned and deliberate, | vial spirit, being less responsible for the decorum 
with which he uttered these words, was enforced of his guests, was more of a boon companion. 
by action so noble and expressive, as to give a per- | This was at the Shakspere Tavern, in Cope Street, 
fect idea of resolution and firmness of purpose | which, being temptingly situated between the pit 
“founded as the rock.” Nobody would have door and the College gate, it was not easy to 
thought that so much could be made of “ sawing | its well-lighted window, rich in kidneys and duck- 
the air;” but, as Billy observed, “ That was a lings, ready skewered for the spit. Mrs. Dempsy 
Wise saw.” A roar of admiration, to which the | was a “ genteel” woman, and attentive hostess. 
bamboo beat time as true as a Maestro’s fiddlestick, ' Her oysters were ever fresh ; her spatchcocks done 
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to a turn; and her Welsh-rabbits served in suc- 
cessive plate-cons—hot, hotter, most hot. She sat 
in her bar, smiles on every side, like 
the rays of the planet Venus ; and I believe that 
since the time of Hebe, no lady, mortal or divine, 
ever mixed a more agreeable jug of punch. A plea- 
sant flahoulagh sort of a woman was Mrs. Dempsy. 

“The Shakspere” was crammed with critics, 
when Mr. Sheridan’s party, consisting of three 
hungry sophisters, besides myself, were ushered 
into a curtained stall, or box, bespoken for his use, 
before the theatre was opened. “It is my cus- 
tom ever in an afternoon,” said our sonorous 
host, “‘as I pass these doors on my way to Crow 
Sthreet, to look into Mrs. D.’s larder ; and, accord- 
ing as I find it provided, to programmatize the 
order of the course. I can’t say that she is well 
assorted this evening. There are ducks without 
paise ; and salad, but no lobster. The old spinach 
is too old, and the new is not come in yet. I have 
ordered, therefore, a roast fowl, and ‘sparagus, a 
broiled blade-bone, a vale cutlet—for, after dining 
at Commons, you'll be sharp-set enough—and the 


remains of that cold ham that was so excellent | 


last night. But here come the oysters, to clear 
out the cobwebs of that infernal pit-passage, be- 
fore we fall to ; and, as they are the last of the 
saison, you ll, of course, take an affectionate lave 
of them. Heus, puer!—hark ye, Mister Gany- 
made !—Tim Tunny, I say, d’ye hear me?” 

“ Comin’, Sir,” cried Tim, as he flitted by, with 
three covered dishes and a breadbasket, in haste to 
serve a still more vociferous table than ours, at the 
upper end of the apartment. 

“ Ay, comin’, Sir,” (mimicking him) ; “ and so 
is Christmas comin’, Sir. I believe that fellow is 
called waiter because he waits to be called, ten 
times at laste, without coming once.” 

Tim stood hard by with a greasy cloth in his 
hand, to represent a napkin. 

“ Oh, you came—did you ?” cried Billy.—“ Well, 
go now, and bring five pints of porter. Casey, my 
dear fellow,” he added, turning to me, “ you’ve no 
objection to the metal ?” 

“No, I prefer it.” 

“T'm glad of that. I have a contempt for a fel- 
low, who would not take his porther out of the 
pewther, especially with an oysther.” 

Billy was quite right. While you live, reader, 
drink Guiness’s XX from the pewter, especially 
with oysters. It is a combination of solid, fluid, 
and mineral delight, which blends, in a manner 
most pleasing to the educated palate, the genuine 


smack—integerrimum saporem—of all the three : i 


mean of the oyster, the pewter, and the double X. 

A foaming pint stood beside each of us, and 
moustaches not being the go in those days, except 
amongst the pioneers of the British army, we dip- 


ped fearlessly into the froth, all save a rosy-cheek- | 


ed stripling from Armagh, who, setting up for a 
bit of style, declared that he could not possibly 
think of plunging his nose amidst such an enor- 
mous wig of yeast as o’ertopped his cannikin. 

The words wore searcely spoken, when the ob- 
liging and officious Tim caught up the pewter, and 
lustily blew away the froth, to the creat annoy- 


ance of the youth, and the equal satisfaction of oy; 
Amphitryon. Billy was the more amused, knowing 
that Tim, even in his ordinary talk, had a trick of 
sputtering, which would render such an ope 

from his lips, distasteful to a less fastidious drink. 
er. But oftentimes “ ignorance is bliss ;” and Mr 
Grumley did not remark Tim's peculiarity, untij 
the pewter was well-nigh drained. Then he seemed 
to “ agnize” the cause of Billy’s uncommon enjoy. 
ment of the affair, for he waxed extremely petu- 
lant and disputatious. 

The conversation at our table, as at all the rest, 
was on the one subject—the performance of the 
night. It was the theme of general admiration ; 
and every one exerted his wit or memory, to point 
| out some particular beauty in the action or decls- 
| mation of Kemble, except Grumley. He, with al] 
his abhorrence of froth, taxed his ingenuit y in 
starting vapid and trite objections, which even, if 
well founded, were not of sufficient importance to 
injure the grand effect of the whole representation. 
He fastened especially upon the pronunciation of 
the name of the tragedy, as if it were enough to 
dispel the classical prestige of the scene altogether. 
|“ Cortolanus !” he exclaimed.—* Did ever ye hear 
the like? It is a violation of all prosody.” 

“ Well,” said Billy, “let her be violated ; she’s 
a jade that deserves no better. It may not be 
prosody ; but it is poetry, it is harmony, it is 
euphony, it is music—‘ Coriolanus from Corioli! 
—There—what have you to say to that?” 

“T say, that if he was in Room” Every one 
—Kemble himself, said “‘ Room” in those days—— 
“if he was in Room—” 

“Why, then he’d do as Room does, I suppose; 
but he’s in Dublin, d’ye see? and may improve 
the Roman pronunciation as he sees fit.” 

“Ay; but I doubt, if he was educated at Dr. 
| Carpendale’s, he’d ha’ tasted the taws for it long 
| ago.” 

_ “Pooh, pooh,” said Billy, and his under-jaw 
_ came out to the onset portentously. “ Look at the 
'man—behold his fine Patrician bearing—his splen- 
_ did person—the awful beauty of his face and form 
| —his action, his squareness of attitude and rotun- 
| dity of motion—his dress itself—the very helmet 

he wore this night, and the head he put it on,— 
then listen to his solemn, majestic, impassione 
_elocution, unaiqualled since Roscius declaimed in 
| the amphitheatre—and tell me that an ould school- 
_-masther at Armagh could taich him what becomes 
a Roman to say or do!” 

Mr. Grumley was silenced, but not convinced. 

“Did you see Macbeth last night?” proceeded 
‘mine host. 

_ Mr. Grumley had seen it. , 
_ “Maybe you'll say that was all wrong tod: 
| What fault do you find there ?” 

“ As you provoke me to it, then, I will say that 
his pronunciation of ‘ Amen’ was both vulgar 
incorrect,” : 

* Aymen!” said Billy, mincingly ; “like ® 
pavish-clerk at a wedding! What # thing that 
| would be to stick in a fellow’s throat, who 

eat a pleee of @ broiled Highlander! Kemble was 
right, Sir-— 
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oon © A had anost need of blessing, but A/i-men 

ae St—st—uck in my throat. 

it 2s a fine mouthful of a word, Sir; enough to 
ghokeany man. I honour Kemble for restoring 
if to the language, which has been emasculated by 
dieir Cockney refinements of ees and aes. I only 
wish he’d cut deeper, and remove some more of 


| bet—not only of our alphabet, but of al/ habets— 
| hasbeen totally obliterated, Sir, by their ectation. 
Here the tavern clock struck twelve ; and as we 
had but a quarter of an hour’s law to get inside the 
College walls, or else to wander about the streets all 
night—such were the wise regulations of the Board 
—the bill was called for, Tim duly remembered by 





the Jnglified * varnish. The first letter of the alpha- 





* An Jrishism used generally in derision, to express | 
the over-refinement of modern English pronunciation. It | 
is most commonly applied to those natires, who affect 


| 
| 


the mincing phraseology and accent of the sister country. | 


all but Grumley, who could scarcely be restrained 
from giving him blow for blow ; and we separated, 
in high spirits, to flutter the Volces o'er again, or 
to dream of Miss O'Neil, and wish that Heaven 
had made us such another—mother ! 





SMITH’S PRODUC 


Tuis well-digested Treatise comes out exactly | 
as a work of the sort is urgently required for the | 
instruction, and also for the comfort and encour- | 

tof the farmer. With the vague undefined 
terrorof the utter ruin which Corn-law abolition is 
to produce hanging over him, and while suffering 
under the Tariff panic, together with the real evils 
of-exorbitant rents and fluctuating markets, the | 
British Farmer now more than ever requires to be | 
told how he may retrieve his affairs and improve 
his future condition. ‘This is to be done simply by 
rendering his acres more’productive, by means of 
improved principles of husbandry, originating in- 
the discoveries of science and philosophically applied 
to the cultivation of the soil. In the Introductory | 
Observations to this Treatise, Mr. Smith contrasts — 
the rapid, the indeed marvellous progress of all | 
sorts of manufactures within the last half century, 
from. the discoveries of chemical and mechanical 
science, with the stagnant condition of agriculture, 
with, in other words, the manufacture of corm and 
ofthe other kinds of food. Within that period, the 
steam-engine and the jenny have, in manufactures, 
taken the place of manual and animal labour, of the 
primitive hand-loom and the spinning-wheel, and 
with an increased power of production which itis not | 
easy to calculate ; while the sons of the soil, who | 
ought to have made someeffort to keep pace with the | 
march of improvement, still plod on through win- | 
ter's cold and summer’s heat, reaping not much | 
more than the same quantity of produce which | 
their forefathers did five hundred years ago. And | 
yet this writer contends that the limits of the | 
earth’s fertility are no more to be permanently 
fixed than the powers of manufacturing produc- 
tiveness, Both are alike under the dominion of 
mind, Nor will any one deny that the ultimate 
limits of the earth’s fertility are only, from the 
still imperfect lights of science, but beginning to 
be guessed at. Mr. Smith remarks,— 


Half a century sufficed to Europeans, not only to 
equal, but to surpass the Chinese in the arts and manu- 
ures; and this was owing merely to the application | 
ofeorreet principles deduced from the study of chemistry. 
But how infinitely inferior is the agriculture of Europe, 
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even of boasted England, to that of China! The Chinese 
are the most admirable gardeners and trainers of plants, 
for each of which they understand how to prepare and 


apply the best adapted manure. . . .. Patient eb- 


servation of results, and a ready adoption of really use- 
ful plans; steady persistance, not in antiquated methods 
and notions, but in all that has been found by experience 


_to be beneficial,—have raised the agriculture of that 
country, long ago, to a position which would rapidly, 
nay, instantly, be ours, if science were permitted to 


achieve for us that which, with them, has been the slo 
growth of centuries of experiment. The soi! of Englan 
offers inexhaustible resources, which, when properly ap- 
preciated and employed, must increase ovr wealth, our 
population, and our physical strength, The same energy 
of character, the same extent of resources, which, have 


_ always distinguished Englishmen, and made them excel 


in arms, commerce, and learning, only require to be 
strongly directed to agriculture, to ensure the happiest 
effects. We possess advantages, in the use ef machi- 
nery and the division of labour, peculiar to ourselves ; 
and these having been mainly instrumental in aiding one 


| great division of haman industry, we are justified in the 


assertion, that the steamt-engine and machinery has not 
done more for trade, than science and skill, in various 


| ways, may do for land. 


There is, at the present distressing. crisis, 
cheering and consolation for all classes of society 
in the spirit of these remarks. The treatise which 
they introduce is, strictly speaking, a judicious 
compilation. It is, perhaps, its distinguishing 
merit that it is so, and that from its pages the 
practical farmer may obtain such a degree of in- 
sight into those general principles upon which all 
successful cultivation rests, as will awaken his 
mind to the necessity of farther inquiry, besides 
informing it. The Lectures of Sir Humphrey 


| Davy on the Chemistry of Agriculture, and those of 


Dr. Mason Good, the writings of Johnston the agri- 
culturist, and, above all, the important views 
more recently unfolded by Professor Liebeg, are 
presented to the farmer in a condensed form, and 
stripped of those technicalities in which men of 
science sometimes invest their discoveries, as if to 
veil them from the uninitiated, or the men of plain 
senseand plaineducation. A more useful work could 
not therefore be given to the practical farmer, than 
this brief and lucid exposition of the first principles 


_ of his art, and of their results in increased produc- 


tion. The treatise is divided into thirteen chap- 
ters, the earlier ones being more purely scientific, 
while the latter chapters are strictly practical. Te 
give an idea of the nature and objects of the work, 
2k 
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we shall, at random, cite a few detached sentences 
from its practical department :— 


FALLOWING. 


Let us premise that Mr. Smith patronizes no 
systematic fallows. He shows how the necessity 
for them may, in all cases, be obviated. 


The exhaustion of alkalies in a soil by successive crops | 


is the true reason why practical farmers suppose them- 
selves compelled to suffer land to lie fallow. It is the 
greatest possible mistake to think that the temporary 
diminution of fertility in a field is chiefly owing to the 


loss of the decaying vegetable matter it previously con- | 


tained : it is principally the consequence of the exhaus- 
tion of potash and soda, which are restored by the slow 
process of the more complete disintegration of the ma- 
terials of the soil. It is evident that the careful tilling 
of fallow land must accelerate and increase this further 


breaking up of its mineral ingredients. Nor is this re- | 


pose of the soil always necessary. A field, which has 
become unfitted for a certain kind’of produce, may not, 
on that account, be unsuitable for another ; and upon 
this observation a system of ‘agriculture has been gra- 
dually formed, the principal object of which is to obtain 
the greatest possible produce in a succession of years, 


with the least outlay for manure. Because plants re- | 


quire for their growth different constituents of soil, 
changing the crop from year to year will maintain the 
fertility of that soil (provided it be done with judgment) 
quite as well as leaving it at rest or fallow. In this we 
but imitate nature. The oak, after thriving for long 
generations on a particular spot, gradually sickens ; its 


entire race dies out ; other trees and shrubs succeed it, | 


till, at length, the surface becomes so charged with an 
excess of dead vegetable matter, that the forest becomes 
a peat moss, or a surface upon which no large tree will 
grow. Generally long before this can occur, the opera- 
tion of natural causes has gradually removed from the 


soil substances essential to the growth of oak, leaving | 


others favourable and necessary to the growth of beech 
or pine. So, in practical farming, one crop in artificial 
rotation with others, extracts from the soil a certain 
quantity of necessary inorganic matters ; a second car- 
ries off, in preference, those which the former had left, 
and neither could nor would take up. 


Experience proves that wheat should not be attempted | 


to be raised after wheat on the same soil ; for, like to- 
bacco, it exhausts the soil. But, if “humus,” decaying 
vegetable matter, gives it the power of producing corn, 
how happens it that, in soils formed in large proportion 
of mouldered wood, the corn-stalk"attains no strength, 
and droops permanently? The cause is this : the strength 
of the stalk is due to silicate of potash, and the corn re- 
quires phosphate of magnesia ; neither of which substances 
a soil of decaying vegetable matter can afford, since it 
does not contain them: the plant may, indeed, under 
such circumstances, become an herb, but will bear no 
seeds. We say phosphate of magnesia is necessary ;— 
the small quantities of the phosphates found in peas and 
beans is the cause of their comparatirely small value as 
articles of nourishment, since they surpass all other 


vegetable food in the quantity of nitrogen they contain. | 


But as the component parts of bone, namely, phosphate 
of lime and magnesia, are absent in beans and peas, they 
satisfy appetite without increasing the strength. ° 

Again, how does it happen that wheat does not flourish 
on a sandy soil, and that a limestone soil is also unsuit- 
able, unless mixed with a considerable quantity of clay ? 
Evidently because these soils do not contain potash and 
soda, (always found in clay ;) the growth of wheat being 
arrested by this circumstance, even should all other re- 
quisite substances be presented in abundance. It is be- 
cause they are mutually prejudicial by appropriating 
the alkalies of the soil, that wormwood will not thrive 
where wheat has grown, nor wheat where wormwood 
has been. 

One hundred parts of wheat straw yield 154 of ashes ; 
the same quantity of barley straw, 84; of oat straw, 
only 4: the ashes of the three are, chemically, of the 


!same composition. Upon the same field which wijj 
yield only one harvest of wheat, two successive crops of 
barley may be raised, and three of oats. We have, in 
these facts, a clear proof of what is abstracted from the 
soil, and, consequently, what plants require for their 
growth,—a key to the rational mode of supplying the 
deficiency. 

Potash is not the on/y substance requisite for the ex. 
istence of most plants ; indeed it may be replaced, ig 
| some cases, by soda, magnesia, or lime ; but other sub. 

stances are required also. 

We cannot go farther on this topic. Let us take 
another and more limited case of agricultural 
economy, guided by science. 

| The offensive carbonate of ammonia in close stables js 
very injurious to the eyes and lungs of horses, as the 
| army veterinary surgeons are well able to testify. They 
| adopt measures to carry it off by ventilation and cleanii- 
ness. If the floors of stables or cow-sheds were strewed 
with common gypsum, they would lose all their offensive 
and injurious smell, and none of the ammonia which 
forms could be lost, but would be retained in a condition 
serviceable as manure. This composition, swept from 
the stable floor, nearly constitutes what is sold under 
the denomination of urate. Manufacturers of this ma- 
terial state, that three or four hundred-weight of urate 
form sufficient manure for an acre: a far more promising 
| adventure for a practical farmer will be to go to some 
expense in saving his own liquid manure, and, after 
mixing it with burnt gypsum, to lay it abundantly upon 
his corn-lands. For, in this way, he may use as much 
| gypsum as will absorb the whole of the urine. . . . 
We have already alluded to the loss sustained by the 
fermentation of dung-heaps. As we observed, in an 
earlier section, when it is considered that, with every 
pound of ammonia which evaporates, a loss of sixty 
_ pounds of corn is sustained, and that, with every pound 
of urine, a pound of wheat might be produced, the in- 
| difference with which liquid refuse is allowed to run to 
| waste is quite incomprehensible. That it should be 
| allowed to expend its ammonia by fermentation in the 
| dung-heap, and evaporation into the atmosphere, is as- 
cribable solely to ignorance of the elementary outlines 
of that science which hitherto the practical farmer has 
| thought it no disgrace, but rather an honour to publish, 
_ glorying in his utter disregard of all bookish knowledge, 
and substituting his own notions of wasteful and vague 
experience, for the calm deductions of sound and rational 
| investigation. . . . . It is by no means difficult 
to prevent the destructive fermentation and heating of 
farm-yard compost. The surface should be defended 
from the oxygen of the atmosphere. A compact marl, 
or a tenacious clay, offers the best protection against the 
air; and before the dung is covered over, or, as it were, 
sealed up, it should be dried as much as possible. If 
the dung be found at any time to heat strongly, it should 
be turned over, and cooled by exposure to air. Water- 
ing dung-hills is sometimes recommended for checking 
the process of putrefaction, and the consequent escape 
_ of ammonia ; but this practice is not consistent with cor 
rect chemistry. It may cool the dung for a short time; 
but moisture is a principal agent in all processes of de- 
composition. Water, or moisture, is as necessary to the 
change as air; and to supply it to reeking dung, is to 
supply an agent which will hasten its decay. 
if a thermometer, plunged into the dung, does not rise 
much above blood-heat, there is little danger of the * 
cape of ammonia. When a piece of paper, moisteneé 
with spirit of salt, or muriatic acid, held over the steams 
arising from a dung-hill, gives dense fumes, it is a cet 
tain test that decomposition is going too far ; for this in- 
dicates that ammonia is not only formed, but is escaping 
to unite with the acid in the shape of sal-ammoniac. 

When dung is to be preserved for any time, the es 
tion in which it is kept is of importance. It should, : 

| possible, be defended from the sun. To preserve ! 
under sheds would be of great use, or to make the site 
of a dung-hill on the north side of a wall. The — 

| which the dung is heaped, should, if possible, be pave 
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with flat stones ; and there should be a little inclination 
from each side towards the centre, in which there should 
be drains, connected with a small well, furnished with a 
pump, by which any fluid matter may be collected for 
the use of the land. It too often happens, that a heavy, 
thick, extractive fluid is suffered to drain away from the 
dang-hill, so as to be entirely lost to the farm. 


EXAMINATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS, 


In ascertaining the composition of barren soils with a 
view to their productiveness, or of partially unproduc- 
tive land in order to its amendment, they should be 
compared with fertile soils in the same neighbourhood, 


aad in similar situations; as the difference of composi- | 


tion will, in most cases, indicate the proper methods of 
improvement. For instance, if, on washing a portion of 
sterile soil, it be found to contain largely any salt of 
iron, or any acid matter, it may be ameliorated with 
quicklime, which removes the sourness, or, in other 
words, combines with and neutralizes the acid. For 
though pure fresh burnt caustic lime is injurious to ve- 
getation, yet, in combination with acids, (as in chalk,) it 
proves eminently serviceable. A soil, apparently of 
ood texture, was put into the hands of Sir Humphrey 
vy for examination, said to be remarkable for its un- 


~—-] 
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fitness for agricultural purposes; he found it contained | 


sulphate of iron, or green copperas, and offered the ob- 
vious remedy of top-dressing with lime, which decom- 
poses the sulphate. 


tion of sand or clay. Soils too abundant in sand are 
benefited by the use of clay or marl, or vegetable mat- 
ter. Toa field of light sand that had been much burnt 
up by a hot summer, thé application of peat was recom- 
mended as a top-dressing ; it was attended not only with 
immediate advantage, but the good effects were perma- 
nent. A deficiency of vegetable or animal matter is 
easily discoverable, and may as easily be supplied by 


manure. On the other hand, an excess of regetable mat- | 
ter may be removed by paring and burning, or by the 


application of earthy materials, &c., &c. : 


From what has been already said, it will be easily evi- 


dent, that the beneficial effect of the burnt ash is chiefly | 
owing to the ready supply of inorganic and saline ma- | 


terial it yields to the seeds which may afterwards be 


scattered there; besides which, the roots of weeds and | 


poorer grasses, if not exterminated by the paring, are so 
far injured as to lead to their death and subsequent de- 
composition. 

DRAINING. 


The improvement of peats or bogs, or marsh lands, 


must be preceded by DRAINING; stagnant water being | 


injurious to all the nutritive classes of plants. Soft 
black peats, when drained, are often made productive 
by the mere application of sand or clay as a top-dressing. 
The first step to be taken, in order to increase the fertility 
of nearly all the improvable lands in Great Britain, is to 
DRAIN them. 
tinue to be cold. 
the soil, that:food of the plant which the soil supplies 


isso much diluted and weakened that the plant is of | 


necessity scantily nourished. By the removal of the 
superfluous water, the soil crumbles, becomes less stiff 


and tenacious, air and warmth gain ready access to the 


roots of the growing plant ; the access of air (and conse- 


quently of the carbonic acid which the atmosphere freely | 


supplies) being an essential element in the healthy 
frowth of the most important vegetable productions. 
Every one knows, that when water is applied to the 
Pottom of a flower-pot full of soil, it will gradually find 
its Way to the surface, however light that soil may be: 
*0, in sandy soils or subsoils in the open field. If water 
abound at the depth of a few feet, or if it so abound at 


certain seasons of the year, such water will rise to the | 


nee ; and as the sun’s heat causes it to dry off, more 
ater will rise to supply its place. 
rom beneath will al 
air is dry and warm, and so a double mischief will en- 


sue: the soil will be kept cold and wet; and instead of | 


a . — . ° 
free passage of air downwards about the growing roots, 
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So, if there be an excess of lime, in| 
any form, in the soil, it may be removed by the applica- | 


So long as they remain tet, they will con- | 
Where too much water is present in | 


This attraction | 
ways go on most strongly when the | 
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| there will be established a constant current of water up- 
wards. Of course, the remedy for all this is an oficient 
_ system of drainage. 

The following judicious observations are found 
in a very brief chapter on Advertised “ Mineral Fet- 
tilizers” for the soil; which, in their vaunted 
universality of useful application, Mr. Smith seems 
to hold in about the same relative value as fashion- 
able quack pills for all manner of diseases. He lays 
down, that “ fertilizers” which do not either add to 
the soil what it originally wanted, or what has 
been abstracted from it by previous cropping, must 
do more harm than good. Yet he sees many advan 
tages that may result from the skilful use of these 
“ fertilizers.’ There must, however, in the first 
place, be a close examination of the soil, to ascer- 
tain the kind of medicament or sustenance that it 
requires,—and then 

Let us suppose that this is done, and that an artificial 
saline or mineral compost is judiciously and accurately 
put together, either to meet the deficiency, or added to 
_atolerably good soil to increase its fertility. The ad- 





| vantages of its use are not overstated in a recent pam- 

| phiet. 

lst, It is cheap, compared with its value : 

| shilling cask will supply an acre. 

| 2d, It is light and easily carried, when compared with 

| carting manure. 

| 8d, It is suitable for small holders who cannot afford — 

| soiling, or keeping of cattle for making dung-heaps. 
4th, It enables a tenant-at-will to take a good crop 

out of done-out land, if his landlord refuse to renew. 
5th, It furnishes to barren land such food for plants 

as had been deficient ; such defects of one or more sub- 

stances being, in general, the cause of sterility. 

6th, It enables the cultivator to extract ten times as 
much vegetable aliment for his plants from the soil, and 
from other manure, as they could otherwise, in most 
cases, yield. 

But yet all these advantages remain to be tested 
in every case by individual experience. 

The constitution of a soi/, like the constitution of a 
horse, or a human being, requires to be known and un- 
_ derstood, if we would prescribe otherwise than at ran- 
dom, expensively, unprofitably, or injuriously, either for 
the diseases of the one, or for the deficiencies of the 
other. 

Many conditions are necessary for the life and growth 
| of plants. Each kind requires special conditions ; and 
should but one of these be wanting, although all the 
rest be supplied, the plants will not be brought to ma- 
turity. It is in vegetable asin animal life ; a mother 
crams her child exclusively with arrow-root ; it becomes 
fat, it istrue ; but alas! it is ricketty, and gets its teeth 
very slowly and with difficulty. Mamma is ignorant, or 
never thinks that her offspring cannot make bone, or 
what is the same thing, phosphate of lime, the principal 
bulk of bone out of starch. It does its best ; and were it 
not for a little milk and bread, perhaps now and then a 
little meat and soup, it would have no bones and no teeth 
at all. Farmers keep poultry; and what is true of fowls, 
is true of a cabbage, a turnip, or an ear of wheat. Ifwe 
mix with the food of fowls a sufficient quantity of egg- 
shells, or chalk, which they eat greedily, they will lay 
many more eggs than before. A well-fed fowl is dis- 
posed to lay a vast number of eggs ; but cannot do so 
without the materials for the shells, however nourishing 
in other respects her food may be. A fowl, with the 
best will in the world, not finding any lime in the soil, 
| nor mortar from walls, nor calcareous matter in her food, 
is incapacitated from laying any eggs at all. Let far- 
mers lay such facts as these, which are matter of com- 
mon observation, to heart, and transfer the analogy, as 
| they justly may do, to the habits of plants, which are as 
truly alive, and answer as closely to evil or judicious 
| treatment as their own horses. 
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GUANO. 


The barren soil on the coast of Peru is rendered fer- 
tile by means of a manure called Guano, which is col- 
lected from several islands in the South Sea. It formsa 
layer several feet in thickness upon the surface of these 
islands, and consists of the putrid excrements of innu- 
merable sea-fow] that remain on them during the breed- 
ing season. This substance has recently been imported 
in large quantities into England ; and its fertilizing 
powers are very extraordinary. Its price, about £18 
per ton, is a serious objection ; and since the nitrogen it 
contains forms its principal recommendation, doubtless 
other matters nearer home will not be wasted, or their va- 
lue remain unknown and disregarded, as to a great ex- 
tent they have been. As tothe practical results of the 
application of Guano, an intelligent agriculturist in the 
neighbourhood of Hamburg has forwarded the annexed 
remarks to the Editor of the Gardener’s Chronicle. He 
observes that “ Most of the experiments with guano in 
the vicinity of this city have been made on meadows and 
lawns. On these it has produced the best possible 
effects ; so that, for instance, at Flottbeck, the patches 
manured with guano presented not only a finer and 
darker green, but the grass was closer and more rich; 
so that, comparing it with patches not guanised, the 
produce of the former may, without exaggeration, be 
stated to be double. To give an idea of the extraordi- 
nary forcing qualities of guano, we may mention, that at 
Flottbeck, on a spot of grass managed after the English 
fashion, the second cutting of the grass was necessarily 
five days after the first ; while the grass growing close 
by, (which had not been guanised,) although healthy 
and vigorous, required double the time to arrive at the 
same state of progress. It deserves to be stated as 
something remarkable, that on the guanised spot, the 
dew appeared in the morning much stronger on the tops 
of the leaves, than on the part unguanised. In an ex- 
periment made by M. Staudinger on a barren hill, com- 
posed of granite or quartz, the guanised spot exhibited 
a dark bluish green sward, while round about nothing 
but barrenness was to be seen. If, therefore, a land- 
owner wishes to cover bleak hungry pasture in a short 
time with nutritious grass for cattle or sheep, the guano 
certainly is the thing to doit. It would not only pro- 
duce a plentiful fodder in the autumn, where cattle can 
be well nourished and prepared for the winter, but 
such guanised pasture will bring a heavy crop early in 
the spring. Guano has also been used advantageously 
on a sour meadow, overgrown with horsetails ; and it 
produced, instead of reeds and bull-rushes, a dense 
turf of sweet grass, and the horsetail almost disap- 
peared. Thus, in the first place, more grass is obtained, 
which may be put down as double the former crops ; 
and then the grass is very much improved in quality. 
Of course good drainage must be attended to on each 
meadow, if the result is expected to be complete. In 
using guano we must be careful to pulverise it well ; 
because, on account of its tenacity, it will form into 
lumps, and on places where it lies too thick, it will burn 


luxuriant herbage will spring up. Experiments with 
guano on spring crops have been as successful at Flott- 
beck, with both wheat and rye, as on the above mea- 
dow. The wheat manured in the spring with guano is 
much superior to that manured in the ordinary way, 
both in grain and straw. The following experiment 
was tried on a spot of almost blowing sand :—‘ On the 


a 





18th March, several square rods in the above locality 
planted with winter rye, were strewed with guano, 
The spot thus manured was in a short time not on) 
conspicuous for its dark green colour, but the tiller be. 
came so luxuriant as to cover the whole surface. Not. 
withstanding a drought of two months, the guaniseq 
crops remained in the same flourishing condition - 
whilst the other rye standing close by had a weak and 
sickly appearance. Subsequently the former attained 
the height of five or six feet, with ears five inches iong 
with strong plump grain ; whilst the latter were scarce. 
ly half that height in straw, and their ears were barren 
and empty.’ This experiment speaks in favour of guano 
in preference to other manure in another respect. If 
light sandy soil like the above is manured too much 
with common dung, and if there follows a luxuriant ye. 
getation, with dark green foliage, we may be sure that, 
if there be subsequently any long drought, or sudden 
change of temperature from great heat to intense cold, 
rust will follow as a matter of course ; whilst, in the above 
experiment, notwithstanding a nine-weeks’ drought, and 
some intervening nights’ frost, the growth of the 
guanised rye was uniformly good up to the ripening of 
grain—a sufficient proof that the guano must possess 
the property of attracting and retaining the fine vapour 
contained in the air. Hence the fact is to be explained 
why dew was more apparent on the guanised turf than 
on that not subjected to that process. As we know 
that, in general, during the long drought, the action of 
dung—in fact of every manure—ceases ; and as it is 
light sandy soil which first suffers from drought, it 
must be evident what valuable manure guano is, not only 
on pastures, but for winter rye, our chief crop on light 
land. Ifan acre of land is dressed with 125 lbs. of 
guano, an abundant crop of grain and straw will fully 
repay the expenses incurred. If such a rye-field is laid 
down in spring with meadow catstail grass (Phleum pra- 
tense) and white clover,a heavy grass crop in the autumn 
would still increase the advantages already mentioned. 
As rape can by no means be too luxuriant, guano would 
produce an extraordinary result on it.” 

If a soil consist only of sand and clay, and be defi- 
cient of organic matter, or the decaying remnants of 
animal or vegetable life, it is sufficient, and chemically 
correct, to add to it guano, in order to ensure a plenti- 
ful crop. Guano consists of ammonia in separate com- 
bination with uric, phosphoric, oxalic, and carbonic acids, 
together with a few earthy salts and some impurities. 
If guano be the fertilizer employed, it is valuable, chiefly 
from the ammonia it contains; and ammonia is valuable 
because one of its elements is nitrogen, which is yielded 
to the plants. 


Mr. Smith goes on to exhort the farmer to pre- 
serve and economise all the substances containing 
nitrogen, and he tells how to prevent the waste of 
this important constituent of manures. 

These random gleanings will enable the reader 


the grass, although subsequently, even on such places a | judge of the nature and merits of the work—this 


true “ Farmer’s Friend.” If the book were not 
brief, and so low-priced as to be accessible to even 
the humblest individual engaged in agricultural 
studies or operations, we should deem it a duty to 
refer to it at greater length. As it is, we earnestly 
recommend it, 
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Tue cordial welcome given to the Swedish novel, 
The Neighbours, has made Mrs. Howitt lose no 
time in laying another Tale before the public from 
the same source. The Home is written by the 
same Frederika Bremer who has so charmingly de- 
scribed the domestie life and the womanly relations 
and character of her own country, and, we may 
afirm, of every country and people that claim de- 
scent from the Teutonic family. England, in the 
race of external civilisation, may, by a few gener- 
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ations, have shot a-head of her sister lands, Ger- | 


many, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway ; but all the 


group essentially belong to the same stanch, ho-— 


nest stock, and, save in the mere superficies of so- 
ciety, exhibit many more points of resemblance 
than of dissimilitude. One cause of the pleasure 
which many readers received from The Neighbours 


pot, making her glad rounds. 


must have been, that it recalled and vivified for | 


them an England of the olden time. 

This new story, taken as a whole, fully sustains 
all that we said in praise of the penetrative sub- 
tlety, nice discrimination, and exquisite deli- 
cacy of touch, which is displayed in the first 
delightful fiction of Miss Bremer. Yet, though 
The Home does in one view exhibit equal, or even 
superior powers, it may not all at once be found 


to possess the same popular attraction as the elder- | 
nurse—and properly kissed and cared for, Elise, her 


born. If not less substantially excellent, it is less 


brilliant in tone, and less romantic in incident, and | 


more quiet and every-day in character. 


resembles the best of our Juvenile fictions; as 
many of the characters are still mere children, or 
very young persons, and the incidents refer to 
them. There is a whole happy household of these 
human microcosms, each sharply distinguished 
from the other in intellect, disposition, person, and 
countenance; but all good, true, fresh, natural, and 


love, growing better and more amiable every day. 
Judge Frank, the family-father, is a man of 
hamble birth, now a provincial magistrate, who has 


In many | 


respects The Home, in the early part of the work, | sures; to pour forth a maternal heart overflowing 


susceptible mental organisation. Elise, the wife, 
was refined and elegant in all her tastes ; rather 
delicate in health, and if not indolent, yet gentle, 
and fond of quiet and repose. But upon the ener- 
gies and activity of the mother of a large family, 
where the head of the house was not rich, there 
were strong and incessant demands; and the 
warmth of her affections, the exigencies of her po- 
sition, and the character of her husband, roused 
the refined and well-born, though penniless Elise, 
to a steady sense of those duties which soon became 
dear to her. The Tale opens with a charming do- 
mestic scene—the children assembled, with their 
parents, in a comfortable and handsome apartment, 
around the well-supplied breakfast-table; and Ma- 
dame Folette, as they merrily nicknamed the coffee- 
The children were 
already six in number; one boy, the elder-born, 
and the mother’s darling child, and five girls, 
ranging from ten to two years of age; and each 
an individual, a human creature, complete in her- 
self, and differing from every other,—and not a little 
Miss, distinguished from all other Misses by her 
pink, white, green, or blue sash. This is the birth- 
day of the mother of the flock ; and when the chil- 
dren have been put to bed by the ancient and 
faithful Brigitta—who had been their mother's 





husband being abroad, sits down to tell her distant 
sister of her happiness, and her household trea- 


with the sweetest affections, thrilling with the most 
exquisite tenderness. And, first, of Henrik, “ the 
first-born,” “ the summer child ”:— 

My first-born, my summer-child, as I call him, because 
lie was born on a Midsummer-day, in the summer hours 
both of my life and my fortune; but only the pencil of 
a Correggio could represent those beautiful, kind, blue 


| eyes, those golden locks, that loving mouth, and that all 
. . ° . . | 
charming, and, under a discipline of wisdom and | 


manfully fought his way upward in society, and | 


attained his proper sphere. He is an active-minded, 
firm, judicious man, as well as one of superior un- 


| only son! 


derstanding and attainments; warmly affectionate | 


in his family, yet feeling himself fully the master 
there ; an earnest bread-winner, desirous of pro- 
moting the substantial comfort and happiness of 
his wife, and of all about him, but, at the same 
time, expecting, and indeed exacting strict atten- 
tion to domestic duties, a regular well-ordered 
household ; nay, even a good dinner for himself 
and his friends, well cooked and punctually served. 
His wife is, in her personal tastes, in some re- 
spects, most unlike her sturdy lord ; yet, after they 
come to understand each other, they harmonize 
deliciously ; her finer nature softening and tem- 
pering his sternness ; his masculine strength sti- 
mulating and sustaining her more delicate and 
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so pure and beautiful countenance ! . «3 My 
eleven-years-old boy is, alas! very—his father says— 
very unmanageable. Still, notwithstanding all this wild- 
ness, he is possessed of a deep and restless fund of senti- 
ment, which makes me often tremble for his future hap- 
piness. God defend my darling, my summer-child, my 
Oh, how dear he is to me! Ernst warns me 
often of too partial an affection for this child; and on 
that very account will I now pass on from No. 1. to No, 
2.—Behold, then, the little Louise, our eldest daughter, 
just turned ten years old ; and you will see a grave, fair 
girl, not handsome, but with a round, sensible face ; from 
which I hope, by degrees, to remove a certain ill-tem- 
pered expression. She is uncommonly industrious, and 
kind towards her younger sisters, although very much 
disposed to lecture them ; nor will she allow any oppor- 
tunity to pass, in which her importance as “ eldest sister” 
is not observed ; on which account the little ones give 
her already the title of “ Your Majesty,” and “ Mrs. 
Judge.” The little Louise appears to me one of those 
who will always be still and sure ; and who, on this ac- 
count, will go fortunately through the world. 

Happy the household that has for “ our eldest” 
one of the sisterhood of the careful Marthas ; a sage, 
orderly, acquisitive, though somewhat prim and dic- 
tating, but duty-loving, conscientious, and diligent 
Louise, She is the very pattern of an excelent, if 


somew hat common-place Swedish girl and Swedish 
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wife. And happy every land in which such com- 
monplace wives abound. She has a woman’s 
heart, too; falls in love, prudent as she is, and 
makes a disinterested choice, rejecting a wealthy, 
nay, landed admirer, for poor Jacobi; looking to 
build up her house upon a great stock of affection, 
some prospects, and very small worldly means, 
carefully and frugally husbanded. The second 
girl, Eva, was thought very like her mother ; and 
when the critical hour of woman's destiny came to 
her, it was too surely found that Eva, the “ rose” of | 
the house, had her mother’s own tender and sus- 

ceptible heart, and more than enough of her mother's 

latent romance. She must have been very like 





—though, of the daughters, Petrea, the fourth, was 
the sole inheritrix of the poetical portion of the 
mother’s nature. This is Eva:— 

See, then, a little, soft, roundabout figure, which, amid 
laughter and merriment, rolls hither and thither lightly 
and nimbly, with an ever-varying physiognomy, which 
is rather plain than handsome, although lit up by a pair 
of beautiful dark-blue eyes. Quiekly moved to sorrow, 
quickly excited to joy ; good-hearted, flattering, confec- 
tion-loving, pleased with new and handsome clothes, and 
with dolls and play; greatly beloved, too, by brother 
and sisters, as well as by all the servants; the best 
friend and playfellow, too, of her brother. Such is the 
little Eva. 

Leonore, the third girl, had been a sickly infant, 
and grew up a very plain and peevish child ; but 
her mother hoped to make her good and happy, 
and, by her tender care, and the happy influences 
of home and sisterly love, she succeeded. But 
Petrea is our favourite. She isthe rarest creation, 
whether in point of art or nature, in Frederika 
Bremer’s new group. Tetrea bore the queer ap- 
pellation of her humble maternal grandmother. 
She was the genius of the family, and long an un- 





lucky genius ; warm-hearted, an enthusiast, gen- | 
erous, disinterested, and candid to a fault; but | 
restless, vaguely aspiring, ambitious to distinguish | 
herself, and to make a sensation ; though more, | 
evidently, from an intense desire of sympathy than | 
egotism. 
trivial follies, following the Will-o’-the-wisp lights | 
of an extravagant fancy. She is a fair picture of | 
the youth of a lively girl of really superior talents, | 
whose undeveloped reason and small experience | 
are unable to check her unregulated imagina- 

tion. To crown all, there is a sad crook in the | 
woman’s lot of poor Petrea—a nose—how could | 
she help it —of most unseemly bigness. But for | 
this nose she would have been positively pretty ; 
as, with a little more discretion and tact, she would | 
have been esteemed a yery clever girl, instead of | 
an eccentric, unlucky creature, whose carelessness | 
and untidyness grieved her neat and decorous 
sister Louise ; and whose unquiet temperament 
alarmed her mother. The youngest child, the pet 

of the family, the two years’-old Gabriele, was a 
bird, a flower, a gem ; indescribably fascinating in 
her winning gentleness and playful graces. 

_ She is a quiet little child, but very unlike her eldest 
sister. A predominating characteristic of Gabriele is 
love of the beautiful; she shows a decided aversion to 
what is ugly and inconvenient, and as decided a love for 
what is attractive. A most winning little gentility in 
appearance and manners, has occasioned the brother and 


Petrea falls into a hundred scrapes and | 


j 
; 





| minded man. 


sisters to call her “ the little young lady,” or “ the little 
princess.” Henrik is really in love With his little sister 
kisses her small white hands with devotion, and in return 
she loves him with her whole heart. : A $ 
Peace be with my young ones! There is not one of 
them who is not possessed of the material of peculiar 
virtue and excellence, and yet, not also at the same 
time, of the seed of some dangerous vice which may ruin 
the good growth of God in them. May the endeavours 
both of their father and me be blessed in training these 
plants of heaven aright! But, ah! the education of 
children is no easy thing; and all the many works on that 
subject which I have studied, appear to me—whether the 
fault be in me orin them I cannot tell—but small helps, 
Though the mother was at a loss to know al] 


| that she ought to do, she instinctively felt what to 
| 


| avoid. 
her mother, the very same “ Phantom of delight,” | 


She therefore scolded the children as little 
as possible. 

I know how perpetual scolding crushes the free spirit 
and the innocent joyousness of childhood; and I sincerely 
believe, that if one will only sedulously cultivate what is 
good in the character, and make in all instances what is 
good visible and attractive, the bad will by degrees fall 
away of itself. 

I sing a great deal to my children. They are brought 
up with songs; for I wished early to make harmony, as 
it were, the very aliment of their souls. Several of them, 
especially my first-born and Eva, are really little en- 
thusiasts in music. 

The above resolution was unnecessary. It is im- 
possible that a creature so deliciously soft as Elise 
could have scolded, though such an effort had been 
required. Her sway was solely one of love and 
gentleness. But this is her birth-night ; and in 
her solitary hours she recalls the happy days of her 
bright youth with her sister, when life was joyous 
and free from care ; 

Made up ef song,and dance, and merriment, with our 
so many cheerful neighbours; with the most accomplished 
of whom we got up enthusiasms for music and literature. 
We considered ourselves to be virtuous, because we loved 
those who loved us, and because we gave of our super- 
fluity to those who needed it. 

And then comes the remembrance of her court- 
ship, when Ernst Frank came on a visit to her 
family ; a man of humble birth compared with 
her condition, who had nobly fought his way, and 
gained the reputation of a learned and a strong- 
** Do you not remember,” she asks, 

How much he occupied our minds! how his noble 
person, his calm, self-assured demeanour, his frank, de- 
cided, yet always polite behaviour, charmed us at first, 
and then awed us! One could say of him that morally 


| as well as physically he stood firmly. His deep mourning 


dress, together with an expression of quiet, manly grief, 
which at times shaded his countenance, combined to 
make him interesting to us; nevertheless, you thought 
that he looked too stern, and I very soon lost in his pre- 


| sence my accustomed gaiety. Whenever his dark, grave 


eyes were fixed upon me, I was conscious that they pos- 
sessed a half-bewitching, half-oppressive power over me. 
. . « « Aunt Lisette gave me one day this maxim, 
“ My dear, remember what I now tell thee: if a man 
thinks that thou art a fool, it does not injure thee the 
least in his opinion ; but if he once thinks that thou con- 
siderest him a fool, then art thou lost for ever with him! 

Without having acted upon this maxim, (one 
not very complimentary to the nobler sex, take 
it in either sense,) Elise became Madame Frank ; 
though even then trembling was slightly blended 
with her joy. And with much happiness domestic 
trials came, severe ones, and she tells— 

My body and mind must both have given way under 
their burden, had Ernst not been the man he is. 

It suited his character to struggle against the stream; 
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+ was a sort of pleasure to him to combat with it, to 
t difficulties, and to overcome them. With each 
syoceeding year he imposed more business upon himself, 
and, by degrees, through the most resolute industry, he 
was enabled to bring back prosperity to his house. And 
then how unwearyingly kind he wastome! ....., 
Do you know one thing, Cecilia, which often occasions 
me great trouble! It is that I am not a clever house- 
wife; that I can neither take pleasure in all the little 
cares and details which the wellbeing of a house really 
requires, nor that I have memory for these things: more 
jally is the daily caring for dinner irksome to me. 

| myself have but little appetite; and it is so unpleasing 
to me to go to sleep at night, and to get up in the morn- 
ing with my head full of schemes for cooking. 


My nervous weakness makes my temper irritable, and 
] am so easily annoyed. 
turbs me more than it is reasonable or right that it should; 
for instance, I get regularly into a state of excitement, if 
he only steadfastly fixes his eyes on a wall, or on any 
other object. I immediately begin to fancy that we are 
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going instantly to have a new door opened, or some | 


other change brought about. And, oh! I have such a 
great necessity for rest and quiet! 

But Elise became better braced, and was enabled 
to perform her duties without effort and bustle, 


and to find pleasure in their performance. Though | 


the cooking department was still distasteful to her, 
she knew its importance, and in the other depart- 
ments she excelled ; for order, beauty, and fitness, 
were her natural element. We would be charmed 
with the portrait of Elise, if it did not somehow 
remind us of the Julia of Rousseau ; not, indeed, 
the fond girl, the impassioned lover of St. Preux, 


| 
| 


but the virtuous wife, and dignified matron of | 


Clarens. 


And clouds arose in the clear atmosphere of | 


Judge Frank’s home, as they will in the best-re- 
gulated families. 
liant widow, an “Old Flame” of the Judge’s, in- 
trudes to mar the domestic harmony ; and Jacobi, 
the young and handsome tutor of the children, 
somewhat of a roué, and more of a coxcomb, but 
kind-hearted, and possessed of many agreeable 
talents, who silently adores their mother, makes 


A dashing, coquettish, and bril- | 


'main object of every young woman’s life. 


some slight impression upon the affections of the | 


uneasy and depressed wife. These clouds are hap- 


pily dispelled, and peace and mutual confidence are | 


restored to the wedded couple, and established, be- 


| rank, 


yond the reach of assault, upon the most solid | 
foundation. This tranquillity gives place for a great | 


many juvenile adventures and incidents, in which 
the dispositions of the young people are character- 
istically unfolded ; Louise with her starch pro- 
priety, and Petrea with her wild ambition to “ ele- 


vate and surprise.” In the conclusion of the story, | 


Which becomes rather fragmentary, the fortunes 
of the sisters are followed, each finding the precise 
lot to which her natural character tended. The 
history of an adopted daughter—a beautiful girl 
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Upon this girl, with all her vices of dispo- 
sition, the enthusiastic Petrea layishes her fondest 
affections ; and she is at last rewarded. Henrik, 
the mother’s darling, after displaying remarkable 
poetic talent, dies in early manhood of decline, 
carrying his mother’s longing heart with him into 
the unseen world. The sage Louise becomes, in 
due time, and after sundry trials of her faith and 
constancy, the respectable wife of her early tutor ; 
the kind-hearted, gay coxcomb—who had charmed 
everybody and adored Elise—now converted in- 


‘to a steady and industrious, though somewhat 
Ernst should have married a more energetic woman, | Mercurial and slovenly schoolmaster, and finally, 
an esteemed preacher in Louise’s native place. 
His activity of mind often dis- | 


Louise, with her prudence, her frugality, her in- 
dustry, her large stock of household virtues, her 
own eight fine boys, and numerous boarders, finds 
exactly her proper, useful, and honoured place. 
The beautiful Eva is the object from childhood 
of a romantic passion cherished for her by an ec- 
centric, queer-looking, and solitary old bachelor, 
Munter, the friend of the family—an affected mis- 


_ anthrope, whose heart is full of the warmest and ten- 


cerest affections. And the beautiful Eva, “the rose,” 
became herself the victim of a romantic and ill- 
placed attachment ; suffered much, and caused 
much affliction to all that loved her ; but at length 
rose superior to her youthful weakness, and lived 
on in happy serenity with her now amiable and 
cheerful, plain sister, Leonore ; and with Petrea, 
with her erring, extravagant genius, and unlucky 
nose, now one of three happy, useful, respecta- 
ble, and beloved old maids. We are not, indeed, 
sure but that Eva finally meditates the purpose of 
giving herself to the now aged philosopher, who 
had doated on her from her infancy,—of making his 
old age blessed by her affection. Nor had Petrea, the 
girl of genius, failed in what is thought to be the 
She 
had inspired a man of rank and fortune with a 
sincere passion ; but he was a man of inferior intel- 
lect; and Petrea, living much in solitude with her 
own thoughts, her affections, her books, and her 
pen, had long since ceased to court distinction, and 
longed for exaltation of a higher kind than worldly 
For she was an enthusiast, still longing to 
rise upwards, not now to grandeur, but to a higher, 
freer life. “ Aunt Petrea” was, at the same time, 


_ the favourite of her brother-in-law, and the delight 


of her eight unruly nephews. Aunt Petrea was no 
common woman. Inthe course of twenty or more 
years, we see the family of Judge Frank tast- 
ing joyously of worldly prosperity and drinking 
the cup of adversity. Their handsome and even 
magnificent new mansion had been burnt to the 


ground ; but it was built up again, and its library 
restored ; and its master, now an aged but cheer- 


of strong passsions and imperious temper, who, | 
prosperity to the affection, industry, and talents of 


in defiance of the advice and entreaties of her 
fatherly benefactor, J udge Frank, marries her 
musie-master, a profligate and selfish foreigner— 
lends a little extrinsic interest and contrast to the 
domestic scenes. She goes upon the stage asa 
singer ; but her wretched career is rather hinted 
at than described, until the lost sheep again seeks 
the fold, and the prodigal is tenderly welcomed 





ful and vigorous man, owed much of his returning 


his daughters, exerted in the instruction of well- 
born girls, a plan in which they were aided by the 
generous, eccentric, and ugly, faithful family friend, 
the secret adorer of Eva, who was ever railing at 
all mankind, and constantly occupied in contriving 
blessings and benefits to individuals and the whole 
species. We must not grumble that all Judge 
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Frank’s daugliters, save “ our eldest,” remained 
spinsters, since such was their choice ; all save the 
lovely Gabriele, who will, we are led to imagine, 
not prove utterly unrelenting towards the young 
Baron L——. 

From her “ Hermitage,” her cheerful, chosen, 
garret apartment in her father’s house, Petrea, 
who in literature and intellectual pursuits had at 
last found her true and high vocation, describes 
her family and her own feelings in divers eloquent 


the book, but from its comprehensiveness. We 


might find many charming, detached scenes, im- | 
passioned or gay, such as the wedding of Louise, | 


the death-bed of Henrik, and so forth ; but we 
like best the end of all. 


“ Tllusions ! Illusions !” you ery over all joys, all faith, | 


all love in life. I shout back with all my might your 
own words, “ Illusions! Illusions !” All depends upon 
what we fix our faith and our affections. Must the 
beauty of love and worth of life be at an end to woman 
when her first spring, her bloom of love, her moments of 
romance, are past! No, do not believe that, Ida. No- 
thing in this world is such an illusion as this belief. 
. . + Youthful love—the beaming passion-flower of 
earth! Who will belie its captivating beauty; who will 
not thank the Creator that he gave it to the children of 
earth? But ah! I will exclaim to all those who drink 
of its nectar, and to those who must do without it— 
“There are flowers which are as noble as this, and 
which are less in danger than it of being paled by the 
frosts of the earth—flowers from whose chalices also you 
may suck life from the life of the Eternal !” 


You pray me to speak of my home and my family. 
But when I begin with this subject, who can say, Ida, | 


whether I shall know how to leave off? This subject is 
so rich to me, so dear—and yet how weak will not my 
description be, how lifeless in comparison with the 
reality ! 

The dwelling-house—which may be said to have the 
same relation to home as the body has to the soul— 
arisen now out of its ashes, stands on the same place on 
which, twelve years ago, it was burnt down. I wish 


you had been with me yesterday in the library at break- | 


fast. It was Leonore’s birth-day, and the family had 


occasioned her a surprise by a little gift which was ex- | 


actly according to her taste—ornament combined with 
convenience. It was an insignificant gift—wherefore 


then did it give us all so much pleasure? wherefore | 


were there sweet tears in her pious eyes, and in ours 
also! We were all so still, and yet we felt that we 
were very happy—happy because we mutually loved 


one another, and mutually pleased one another so much. | 


° I will now, lively Ida, talk to you some little 
about the daughters of the house, and in order that you 
may not find my picture too sentimental, I will intro- 
duce first to you, “ Honour to whom honour is due !” 
“ OUR ELDEST,” 

well known for industry, morality, moral lecturing, 
cathedral airs, and many good properties. She married 
eleven years ago upon a much smaller than common 
capital of worldly wealth; but both she and her hus- 
band knew how to turn their pound to account, and 50, 
by degrees, their house, under her careful hands, came 
to be what people call a well-to-do house. 

Eight wild Jacobis during this time sprang up in the 
house without bringing about any revolution in it, so 
good were the morals which they drew in with the 
mother’s milk. I call them the “ Berserkers,” because 
when I last saw them they were perfect little monsters 
of strength and swiftness, and because we shall rely upon 
their prowess to overturn certain planks—of which more 
anon—on which account I will inspire them and their 
mother beforehand with a certain old gothic ambition. 

So now! After the married couple had kept school 
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| eleven years, he instructing the boys in history, Latin 
S b 


and such like ; and she washing, combing, and moraliz. 
ing the same, and, in fact, becoming a mother to many a 
motherless boy ; it pleased the mercy of the Almighty to 
call them—not directly to heaven, but through his ange] 
the Censistorium, to the pastoral care of the rural parish 
adjoining this city—the highest goal of their wishes ever 
since they began to have wishes one with another. Their 
approaching journey here has given rise to great plea- 
sure—it is hard to say in which of the two families the 





greatest. Thus, then, Louise will become a pastor’s wife 


| —perhaps soon also a provost’s, and then she arrives at 
epistles to her friend Ida. We select a part of this | 
correspondence, not because it is the best thing in | 


the desired situation in which she can impart mora} 
lectures with power—of which sister Petrea might 
have the benefit of a good part, and pay it back with 
interest. 

But the moral lectures of our eldest have a much 
milder spirit than formerly, which is owing to the ip. 
fluence of Jacobi ; for it has occurred in their case, as jn 
the case of many another happily-married couple, tiey 
have ennobled one another ; and it is a common saying 
in our family, that she without him wonld not have be- 
_come what she now is, neither would he have been with- 

out her what he now is. 
| The Rose of the Family, the daughter Eva, had once 
in her life a great sorrow—a bitter conflict ; but she 
| came forth victorious. True it is that an angel stood 
| by her side and assisted her. Since then she has lived 


- + | for the joy of her family and her friends, beautiful and 


| amiable and happy, and has from time to time rejected 
' lovers. I said that an angel stood beside her in the 
| bitter conflict. There was a time when this angel was 
an ugly, uncomfortable girl, a trouble to herself, and 
properly beloved by none. But there is no one in the 

| family now who is more beloved or more in favour than 
' she is. Never, through the power of God, did there 
| take place a greater change than in her. Now it gives 
one pleasure to look at her and to be nearher. Her 
features, it is true, have not improved themselves, nor 
| has her complexion become particularly red-and-white ; 
but she has become lovely, lovely from the heartfelt ex- 
pression of affection and intelligence—beautiful from the 
quiet, unpretending grace of her whole being. . . . 
There is a peculiar little world in the house—a world 
into which nothing bad can enter—where live flowers, 
birds,and Gabriele. The morning would lose its sweetest 
charms, if during the same Gabriele’s birds and flowers 
did not play a part, and the evening twilight would be 
| duskier if it were not enlivened by Gabriele’s guitar and 
songs. Her flower-stand has extended itself by degrees 
into an orangery—not large to be sure, but yet large 
enough to shelter a beautiful vine, which is now covered 
with grapes, and many beautiful and rare plants also, s0 
as to present to the family a little Italy, where they may 
enjoy all the charms of the south, in the midst of a nor- 
| thern winter. A covered way leads from the dwelling- 
house down into the orangery, and it is generally there 
that in winter they take their afternoon coffee. The 
| aviary is removed thither ; and there upon a table covered 
| with a green cloth, lie works on botany, together with 
| the writings of the Swedish gardening society, which 
_ often contain such interesting articles. There stand two 
| comfortable armed chairs, on which the most magnificent 
| birds and flowers are worked, you can easily imagine 
for whom. There my mother sits gladly, and reads or 
looks at her “little lady” (she never grows out of this 
| appellation) as she tends her flowers in the sun, or plays 
with her tame birds. One may say in fact, that Gabriele 
_strews the evening of her mother’s days with flowers. 
ls 3 Gabriele, whose lively wit and joyous tem 
per, united to her affectionate and innocent heart, make 
| her deservedly the favourite of her parents, and the Joy 
_of every one. She asserts continually her own good-for- 
| nothingness, her uselessness, and incorrigible love to 
sweet “far niente:” but nobody is of her opinion ™ 
this respect, for nobody can do without her, and one seés 
that when it is necessary, she can be as decided and 3 
able as any one need be. It is now some time since 
Gabriele made any charades. I almost fancy that the 
cause of this is a certain Baron Rudger L., who wa# 














ed for a long time of having set fire to a house, | 
and who now is suspected of a design of setting fire toa 

and who with certain words and glances has put 
all sorts of whims into her head—I will not say heart. 

And so then we have nothing bad to say of “ this 
here Petrea,” as one of the friends of the house calls 

This Petrea has had all kind of botherations in the 
world: in the first place with her own nose, with which 
she could not get into conceit, and then with various 
other things as well within her as without her, and for 
a long time it seemed as if her own world would never 
come forth out of chaos. 

It has, however. With eyes full of grateful tears, I 
will dare to say this; and some time I may, perhaps, 
more fully explain how this has been done. 

Petrea speaks farther of herself, and thus of her 
improved moral condition. 

One of Petrea’s means of happiness is, to require 
very few of the temporal things of earth. She regards 
such things as nearly related to the family of illusions, | 
and will, on that account, have as little as possible to 
do with them. And thus has she also the means of ob- 
taining for herself many a hearty and enduring pleasure. | 
I will not, however, be answerable for her not very soon 
being taken by a frenzy of giving a feast up in her gar- | 

| 





ret, and thereby producing all kinds of illusions; such, | 
for example, as the eating little cakes—the favourite 
illusion of my mother—and citron-soufflé, the almost 
perfect earthly felicity of “ our eldest,” in which a re- | 
conciliation skal with the frenzy-feast might be proposed 
to her beloved “ eldest.” 

If you would makeaswimma summarum of Petrea’s state, 
it stands thus: That which was once a fountain of disquiet 
in her isnow become a fountain of quiet. She believes in 
the truth of life. She does not allow her peace to be dis- 
turbed by accidental troubles, be they from within or 
from without; she calls them mist-clouds, passing storms, 
after which the sun will come forth again. And should 
her little garret tumble to pieces one of these days, she 
would regard even that as a passing misfortune, and hold 
herself ready, in all humility, to mount up yet a little 
higher. 

The mother was more fragile than ever, and now 
the only real cause of disquietude to her family.— | 
But— 


For the present she is stronger and livelier than she 
has been fora long time. The arrival of Louise and her 
family have contributed to this, as also another day of 
joy which is approaching, and which has properly refer- 
ence to my father. She goes about now with such joy 
of heart, with the almanac in her hand, and prepares 
everything, and thinks of everything for the joyful festi- | 
val. My father has long wished to possess a particular 
piece of building-land which adjoins our little garden, | 
in order to lay it out for a great and general advantage; 
but he has sacrificed so much for his children, that he 
has nothing remaining wherewith to carry out his fa- 
vourite plan. His children, in the meantime, have, dur- 
ing the last twelve years, laid by a sum together, and 
now have latterly borrowed what was wanting for the 
purchase of the land. On the father’s seventieth birth- 
day, therefore, with the joint-help of the “ Berserkers,” 
will the wooden fence be pulled down, and the genius of 
the new place, represented by the graceful figure of 
Gabriele, will deliver over to him the purchase-deed, 
which is made out in his name. How happy he will be! 
Oh, it makes us all happy to think of it! How he will 
clear away, and dig, and plant! and how it will gladden 
and refresh his old age. : ° ° . 

I would speak of the circle of friends which has ever 
enclosed our home most cordially; of the new Governor | 
Sternhik and his wife, whom we like so much, and whose 
removal here was particularly welcome to my father, 
who almost sees a son in him. I would speak also of | 
the servants of the house, who are yet more friends than | 
*ervants—but I fear extending my letter to too great a 
length. 

Perhaps you blame me secretly for painting my pic- 
ture in colours too uniformly bright; perhaps you will 
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ask, “ Come there, then, not into this honse there ittle 
knocks, disturbances, rubs, overhastinesses, stupidities, 
procrastinations, losses, and whatever those spiritual 
mosquitoes may be called, which oceasion by their stings 
irritation, unquiet, and vexation, and whose visits the 
very happiest families cannot avoid?” 

Yes, certainly. They come, but they vanish as quickly 
as they come, and never leave a poisonous sting behind, 
because a universal remedy is employed against them, 
which is called “ Forgive, forgive, amend!” and which, 


_ the earlier applied the better, and which make also the 
visits of these fiends of rarer occurrence; they come, 
_indeed, in pure and mild atmospheres never properly 
forth. 


Would you, dearest Ida, be convinced of the truth of 


' the picture, come here and see for yourself. We should 


all like it so much. Come, and let our house provide 
for you the divertisement, perhaps also the rest which is 


so needful to your heart. Come, and believe me, Ida, 


when one observes the world from somewhat of an ele- 
vation—as, for instance, a garret—one sees illusions, like 
mist, passing over the earth, but above it heaven vault- 
ing itself in eternal brightness. 

There are here lessons worthy of the study of 
every household, and of every individual member 
of a household. We shall leave off with a more 
homely, but as characteristic a Swedish scene, in 
which— 

We find Eva and Gabriele on a visit at the beautiful 
parsonage-house immediately in the vicinity of the city, 
where Mrs. Louise is in full commotion with all her 
goods and chattels, whilst the little Jacobis rioted with 
father and grandfather over fields and meadows. The 
little four-years-old Alfred, an uncommonly lively and 
amiable child, is alone with the mother at home; he pays 
especial court to Gabriele, and believing that he must 
entertain her, he brings out his Noah’s Ark, to introduce 
to her, in his low, clear, young voice, Ham and HNamina, 
Shem and Shemina, Japhet and Japhetina. 

After all how-do-ye-do’s between the sisters had been 





_answered, Gabriele loosened the paper from a basket 
which Ulla had brought in, and asked Louise to be 
| pleased to accept some roast veal and patties. “ We 
' thought,” said she, “ that you would need something 
fresh, after the journey, before you get your store-room 


in order. Just taste a patty! they are filled with mince- 
meat, and I assure you are baked since the Flood!” 

“ Really!” replied Louise, laughing, “ they are deli- 
cate, too! See, there’s one for you, my little mannikin; 
but another time don’t come and set yourself forward 
and look so hungry! Thanks! thanks, dear sister! 
Ah, how charming that we are come again into your 
neighbourhood! How fresh and happy you all look! 
And Petrea! how advantageously she has altered ; she 
is come to have something quiet and sensibie about her; 
she has outgrown her nose, and dresses herself neatly ; 


she is just like other people now. And see—here I| have 


a warm, wadded morning-dress for her, that will keep 
her warm up in her garret; is it not superb! And it 
cost only ten thalers courant. 

“ (, extraordinary—out of the common way! Quite 
unheard-of !” said they; “is it not sot—why, it is a 
piece of clothing for a whole life !” 

“ What a beautiful collar Eva has on! I really be- 
lieve she is grown handsomer,” said Louise. “ You 
were, and are still the rose of the family, Eva; you 
look quite young, and are grown stout. I, for my part, 
cannot boast of that; but how can anybody grow stout 
when they have eight children to work for! Do you 
kuow, sisters, that in the last week before I left Stock- 
holm, I cut out a hundred and six shirts! IL hope I can 
meet with a good seamstress here at home; look at my 


finger, it is quite hard and horny with sewing. God 


bless the children ! one has one’s trouble with them. 
But tell me, how is it with our mother! They have al- 


| ways been writing to me that she was better—and yet 


I find her terribly gone off; it really grieves me to see 
her. What does Mr. Munter say !” 
“Oh,” replied Gabriele, warmly, “he says that shg 
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will recover. There is really no danger; she improves | 
every day.” | 

Eva did not look so hopeful as Gabriele, and her eyes | 
were filled with tears as she said, “ When autumn and 
winter are only over, | hope that the spring e 

“And do you know,” interrupted Louise, with ani- | 
mation, “ what I have been thinking of ! In the spring | 
she shall come to us and try the milk cure; she shall | 
occupy this room, with the view towards the beautiful | 
birch grove, and shall enjoy the country air, and all the 
good things which the country affords, and which I can | 
obtain for her—certainly this will do her good. Don’t | 
you think that then she will recover! Don’t you think | 
that it is a bright idea of mine !” 

The sisters thought that really it was bright, and | 
Louise continued : 

“ Now I must show you what I have brought for her. 
Do you see these two damask breakfast cloths, and | 





these six breakfast napkins !—all spun in the house. I | 
have had merely to pay for the weaving. Now, how do 
they please you ?” 

“0 excellently ! excellently !” said one sister. 

“ How very handsome ! How welcome they will be !” 
said the other. 

“* And you must see what I have brought for my father 
—ah, Jacobi has it in his carpet-bag—one thing lies here 
and another there—but you will see it, you will see it.” 

“What an inundation of things !” said Gabriele, 
laughing. “One can see, however, that there is no 
shortness of money.” 

“Thank God !” said Louise, “all is comfortable in 
that respect, though you may very well believe that it 
was difficult enough at first; but we began by regulat- 
ing the mouths according to the dishes. ; . : 
Thank God, when people love one another, all does go 
right! I am happier than I deserve to be, with such a | 
good, excellent husband, and such well-disposed children. 
If our little girl, our little Louise, had but lived ! 
Jacobi grieved as I have never seen a man 
grieve ; but his happy temperament and his piety came to | 
his help. She has now been dead above a year. Ah!) 
never shall I forget my little girl !” 

Louise’s tears flowed abundantly; the sisters could | 
not help weeping with her. But Louise soon collected | 
herself again, and said, whilst she wiped her eyes, | 
“ Now we have also anxiety with little David’s ancles ; | 
but there is no perfect happiness in this world, and we 
have no right to expect it. Pardon me that I have 
troubled you ; and now let us speak of something else, 
whilst I get my things a little in order. 

The sisters chat on, telling of old friends and re- | 
lations ; and the considerate Louise continues to 
describe the useful and appropriate gifts which she 
had brought for every one, seryants included, 

“Look at this dress, sisters—a present from my dear. 
husband ; is it not handsome! and then quite modern. 
Yes, yes, dear Gabriele, you need not make such an 
ambiguous face ; it is very handsome, and quite in the 
fashion, that I can assure you.” “ But tell me,” | 
continued Louise, “ how will our ‘ great astonishment’ 
go on! how have you arranged it ?”’ 


The Swedes seem as fond as the French are, or | 
were, of scenes and pleasurable surprises. The 








. . . 


Judge came in from his walk happy and warm. | 

“IT must congratulate you,” said he. “ Louise, your 
boys please me entirely. They are animated boys, with 
intellects all alive—but at the same time, obedient and 
polite. Little David is a regular hair-brain, and a mag- 
nificent lad—what a pity it is that he will be lame !” 

Louise crimsoned from heart-felt joy over the praise 
of her boys, and answered quickly to the lamentation 
over the little David, “ You should hear, father, what a | 
talent he has for the violoncello; he will be a second 
Gehbrman.” 

“ Nay, that is good,” returned the Judge; “such a 
talent as that is worth his two feet.” vie 

The “ Astonishment” was acted to admiration: 


The fence was joyously stormed by the Berserkers, 





and the piece of land taken possession of, on which 
the venerable Judge Frank had ao tong set his heart. 
Tears shone in the eyes of the family-father, byt 
he spoke not. Tosee himself the object of so much 
love !—fatherly pride and joy, gratitude towards 
Heaven, towards his children, all united to fill his 
heart with the most exquisite sensations. Mean- 
while— 

Louise handed about white-sugar beer, which nobody 
praised more highly than herself. She found that it hag 
something unearthly in it, something positively exalting. 
but when Gabriele, immediately after she had drank a 
half glass, gave a spring upwards, “ our eldest” became 
terrified, for such a strong working of her efferyescing 
white-beer she had by no means expected. Neverthe. 


| less she was soon surrounded by the eight, who cried 
| altogether, “ Mother, may I have some beer?” “ And 


Itoo!”? “AndI?” “AndI too?” “And I?” & And 
1?” “Send a deal of foam for me, mamma dear !” 
“Nay, nay, nay, dear boys! people must not come 
clamouring and storming thus—you don’t see that I or 
the father do so. Solomon must wait to the very last 
now. Patience is a good herb. There, you have it; 
now drink, but don’t wet yourselves !” ° , ; 
In the meantime the sun had set, and the cool kobolds 
of evening began to wander over the place, as the family, 
amid the most cheerful talk, arose in order to retum to 
the house. As they went into the city, the ball on St. 
Mary’s Church glimmered like fire in the last beams of 
the sun, and the moon ascended like a pale but gentle 
countenance over the roof of their house. There was a 
something in this appearance which made a sorrowful 
impression on Gabriele. The star of the Church tower 
glittered over the grave of her brother, and the look of 
the moon made her involuntarily think on the pale, mild 


. | countenance of her mother. For the rest, the evening 
| was so lovely, the blackbird sang among the alders by 
the brook, and the heaven lay clear and brightly blue 


over the earth, whilst the wind and every disturbing 


| sound became more and more hushed. 


Gabriele walked on, full of thought, and did not ob- 
serve that Baron L. had approached her. 

The Baron and the lovely Gabriele, we doubt 
not, soon came to a proper understanding. He 
had been rather wild and foolish in his greener 
years ; but all was right now. 

They soon reached home. The mother stood with 
the silver ladle in her hand, and the most friendly smile 
on her lips, in the library, before a large steaming bowl 
of punch, and with look and voice bade the entering 
party welcome. 

“ My dear Elise,” said the Judge, embracing her, “you 
are become twenty years younger.” 

“ Happiness makes one young,” answered she, looking 
on him affectionately. 

People seated themselves. 

“Don’t make so much noise, children !” said Louise 
to her eight, seating herself with the little Elise on her 


| knees. “Can’t you seat yourselves without so much noise 
' and bustle?!” 


Jeremias Munter had placed himself in a corner, and 


Was quiet and seemed depressed. 


Stillness pervaded the assembly; the glasses were 
filled, and the skal began. 

No. 1, which the Judge proposed, was “for the old 
friend, Jeremias Munter, on this last evening which he 
spends with us as our townsman—and may blessings 
follow him to his new home !” which was drunk with 
the warmest evidences of affection, and with tearful 


| eyes. 


This was the lover of Eva ; and she had told her 
sisters that she had reflected deeply and seriously 
on what was best fer her to do. Petrea had dis- 
covered that Munter, by his will, had left that 
estate to his “ rose,” to which he was now about 
to retire in sadness, feeling himself solitary in the 
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world, and unbeloved. ‘ We will all of us joinin | 
making his future home happy,” was Eva's resolu- 
tion ; and she alone had the power to make old 


Munter happy. And so toast No. 1 was drank, 
No. 2came next. Jacobi, the husband of Louise, 
spoke eloquently, for it was— 


«For the parents; for their happiness and wellbeing,” 
said he, with emotion, “through which I, and so many 
others as well as I, will be blessed !” 

No. 3, was drunk to the prosperity of the new Pastor's 


No 4, for the new purchased land. 

No. 5, for the old—ever-new Home. 

No. 6, was “the health of all good children!” The 
eight seemed as if they could not return thanks enough. 

Before long, the voice of Mother Louise was heard 
saying, “ Nay, nay, children, you must not drink a drop 
more! What do you say, my little David? A thee-and- 
thou toast with Mr. Munter? No, thank you greatly, 
my dear fellow, you can propose that another time ! 
You have drunk to-day toasts enough—more perhaps 
than your little heads can carry.” 


“1 beg for the boys,” said the Assessor in his most | 


friendly voice; “I will propose a skal, and they must 
drink it with me. Fill, yet once more, the glasses !— 


I propose a skal for peace! peace in our country, and © 


inour homes! A skal for love and knowledge ; 
which alone can make peace a blessing! A skal, in 
one word, for— Peace upon Earth !” 

“Amen! amen !” cried Jacobi, drank off his glass and 
threw it behind him. Louise looked at her mother 
somewhat astonished, but the mother followed Jacobi’s 
example; she too was carried away. 

“ All glasses to the ground after this skal!” cried the 
Judge, and sent his, cover and all, smashing on the floor. 


With an indescribable pleasure the little Jacobis threw | 


their glasses up, and endeavoured to make the skal for 
Peace as noisy and tumultuous as possible. 
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One can hardly wish Father Mathew in Sweden 
for some time to come. The mother glides away 
from this festal scene to seek repose, but where she 
might listen to the distant festal voices, while she 

pondered over the blessings and happiness of all 
| those on earth that she loved. Her letter to her 
sister closes this beautiful fiction. She rejoiced par- 
ticularly in the happiness of her husband, with 
children and grandchildren clustered around him. 
He has reason to be joyful over them and proud; they 
stand all around him, good and excellent human beings; 
they thank him that existence has been given to them, 
and that they have learned its worth; they are satisfied 
with their lot. The lost, and again-found-one has come 
home, in order to begin a new life, and her charming 
child is quite established on the knees of the grandfather. 

“T hear Gabriele’s guitar accompanied by a song. I 

fancy now they dance. Louise’s eight boys make the 
floor shake. Jacobi’s voice is heard above all. The 

good, ever-young man! I also should be joyful, for all 

in my house is peaceful and well-arranged. And | am 
so; my heart is full of thankfulness, but my body is 
weary—very weary. 

“The fir-trees on the grave wave and beckon me. I 
see their tops saluting me in the clear moonlight, and 
pointing upwards. Dost thou beckon me,my son! Dost 
thou call me to come home to thee! My first born, my 
summer-child ! Let me whisper to thee that this is my 
secret wish. The earth was friendly towards me; friendly 

was my home; when thou wast gone, my favourite! I 
began to follow. Perhaps the day of my departure is at 
hand. I feel in myself as if I were able to go to rest. 
And might a really bright and beautiful moment be en- 
joyed by me before my last sleep, I would yet once more 
press my husband’s hand to my lips, look around me on 
earth with a blessing, and upwards towards heaven with 
gratitude, and say as now, out of the depths of my heart, 
* Thank God for the home here, and for the home there !’” 





We have but little space left for the Ram»irs 
oF THE Emperor Cyne Tin 1x Kéan Nan.* It 
is the translation, and apparently a good one, of a 
genuine Chinese romance, which tells the reader a 
great deal about the political institutions, customs, 
and usages of China. Cuine Tin comes to the 
throne at the age of sixteen; is seduced by in- 
triguing courtiers and evil advisers, and degrades 
himself by the commission of imprudencies and fol- 
lies, unbecoming so mighty a sovereign. Some of 


them do not seem of a very heinous kind, such as | 


looking at wild beasts, exhibitions of singers and 
dancers, and so forth; but these things were op- 
posed to imperial dignity, and courtly etiquette ; 
and they, besides, occupied the young Emperor, 
and led him to neglect his main duty of giving 
audience to his subjects, hearing their complaints, 
and redressing their wrongs, and looking after his 
officials, But his eyes are at length opened. He 

some wise and steady friends in the ancient 


to whom the administration of justice, and the well- 
being of the people were entrusted, discharged their 
duties ; also, how the people were supplied with food 
—always an important concern to the Chinese go- 
vernment. These objects lead the Emperor through 
all manner of scenes and adventures among people 
of every rank. The reader, in an artless and indirect 
way, by this means acquires much knowledge of 
the peculiar manners, and social and political 
institutions of China; and of those forms and su- 








perstitions which constitute the prevailing religion 
of the empire. The young emperor, having re- 
formed himself, quelled insurrections, taken back 
into favour his father’s old councillors, punished 


'the wicked by death or degradation from office, 


rewarded the good of all ranks, restored peace 
and plenty throughout his dominions, and in the 
provinces chosen a few beautiful maidens for 
wives, returns to his palace, and reigns supreme, 


a pattern of all the Chinese kingly virtues. No 


councillors of the late Emperor, his father ; and | 


he sets forth incognito, somewhat like the Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid, to investigate the state of af- 
fairs in the provinces, to learn the cause of the in- 
surrections that are taking place, and how those, 


ee 





* Two volumes, Longman & Co, 








brief extract which we could give would convey to 
the reader any proper notion of this romance, which 
should be studied as a true picture of Chinese 
customs and opinions. It shows that, among the 
three hundred millions of the Celestial Empire, 
the Son of Heaven is supposed to have weighty 
and incessant duties to fulfil to his subjects, 
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THE AFFGHAN WAR—SIR A. BURNES—THE RETREAT AND 
CAPTIVITY. 


(Continued from page 370 of our June Number.) 


Tue amicable connivance of Sir Robert Peel and 
LordJohn Russell, of the Whig and the Tory chiefs, 
in baffling and resisting parliamentary inquiry 
into the causes and conduct of the Affghan war, 
both when demanded last year by Mr. Baillie, and 
again in the present session by Mr. Roebuck, 





then the omissions are quite unimportant. So say 
Lords Palmerston and John Russell ; and Sir Ry. 
bert Peel echoes that the “ published papers were 
not garbled,” but “gave such an account of the 
motives for undertaking the war as might enable 
Parliament to form a fair and unbiassed judg. 


renders it the duty of the Fourth Estate, as far as ment.” But what says Sir A. Burnes himself as 
possible, to supply to the country the information | to his share of this account of motives,—and he wil] 
withheld from the Third Estate. Parliament has | surely be admitted to understand the meaning of his 


abruptly closed the record ; and the case now re- | 


mains to be tried by the public. The maxim— 
Don’t expose my weak side, and I will spare you 
next time—may be very convenient to the leaders 
of party governments; but it is not one which 
ought to satisfy any independent representative of 
the people,—and it does not satisfy the nation. It 
is true, that the Affghan war, with its profligate 
waste of blood, treasure, and national reputa- 
tion, is past beyond recall; but other wars, alike 
foolish and unjust, may be rushed into; and if 
Affghanistan has not been converted into the pro- 
mised bulwark of defence to our Indian empire, it 
may serve as a beacon. Besides, the stifling of this 
particular inquiry has been accompanied by some 
very ugly and suspicious circumstances. Not only 
has information been refused, but where it has 


been wrung forth, documents have been so shame- | 


fully garbled, as to be made to appear the reverse 
of what they really are. The truth has been warped 
and distorted, as well as suppressed. This has 
been especially the case with the Despatches of 
the lamented Sir A. Burnes, who, from first to 
last, disapproved of Lord Auckland’s aggressive 
schemes, though he magnanimously sacrificed his 
personal feelings; and when opposition became 
fruitless, did his utmost to make the best for his 
country of that unhappy course of policy which 
his judgment disapproved. Even his personal 
partialities and sympathies appear to have been 
enlisted on the side of Dost Mahommed Khan ; 
while he distrusted and, probably, despised Shah 
Soojah. His mission to Cabul, and long resi- 
dence there, had enabled him to see and understand 
the character of the Dost ; and his decided opin- 
ion was, that the popular sovereign of Affghan- 
istan was the man whose friendship and alliance 
it was the policy of England to cultivate: and 
we may add, that honesty here coincided with 
sound policy. It must have been exceedingly irri- 
tating to Captain Burnes to find, not only that his 
opinions were scouted at Calcutta, but that his 
despatches were afterwards so garbled in Lord Pal- 
merston’s office, as to make him appear an advocate 
for what he had ever repudiated ; namely, for the 
invasion of Affghanistan, and the setting up of 
Shah Soojah. Yet in Parliament, every party in- 
terested or implicated continues gravely to affirm, 
first, that Sir A. Burnes’ despatches have not been 
tampered with in any way, or that if they have, 





own Despatches. We now quote from his private 
and unpublished letters what he states in refer. 
ence to the printed Parliamentary Papers on the 
affairs of Affghanistan :— 

“6th November, 1839.—The exposition of the 
Governor-General’s views in the Parliamentary 
Papers is pure trickery ; and I have said so in 
every company since I have read them. I, how- 
ever, acquit Lord Auckland of the fraud, and 
Iam sometimes charitable enough to acquit the 
other authorities, and to believe that they had 
not read ere they printed. All my implorations 
to government to act with promptitude and deci- 
sion, had reference to doing something when Dost 
Mahommed was king ; and all this they have made 
to appear in support of Shah Soojah being set up! 
But again, I did advocate the setting up of Shah 
Soojah, and lent all my aid, name, and knowledge, 
to do it. But when was this? When all my ad- 
vice had been rejected, and the government were fairly 
stranded, I first gave my opinion, and I then 
asked leave to withdraw ; but Lord A. [ Auckland] 
proved to me that it would be desertion at a cri- 
tical moment, and I saw so myself ; but I entered 
upon the support of his policy not as what was best, 
hut what was best under the circumstances which a 
series of blunders had produced.” 

We have the means, and shall deem it a bounden 
duty to investigate this affair ; a duty which is ow- 
ing alike to the memory of this distinguished victim 
of the policy which he strongly disapproved, and 
to the public interests prospectively, if not retro- 
spectively. Fortunately for his own reputation, 
and for the cause of justice, Sir A. Burnes, know- 
ing the ticklish ground on which he stood with the 
government, or Bureaucracy of Calcutta, took the 
precaution to lodge authenticated copies of his De- 
spatches in safe hands in India; while his private 
letters safely reached his friends at home. They af- 
ford a cue to his feelings and opinions, and a valuable 
commentary on his public documents. The above 
extract is from a letter of November 1839 ; but, 
two years later, and not long before the insur- 
rection at Cabul burst forth, we find its first victim 
so far from being free from all apprehension,—#s 
is generally alleged by those unacquainted with 
what was passing behind the curtain,—express 
ing himself, in his private correspondence, in the 
following terms :—“ Cabul, 12th April, 1841. I keep 
things quiet here, certainly ; but in this country 
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we have done nothing, as you will see by a new 
paper I have drawn up, though I am sorely dis- 
in doing anything, by the inattention of 

»_% Cabul, July 1841. I think you overlook 

m rs and notes are not to recommend 
rel het bat what is to be done under the abo- 
minable circumstances we have placed ourselves in. 
If they had listened to reason, the ex-chief of Ca- 
pul [Dost Mohammed] might have been converted 
into a valuable ally,” &c., &c. And this was the 
man whose judgment, from his great knowledge of 
Indian affairs and interests, and the observations 
made during a lengthened residence in Affghanistan 
as a political agent, was held to sanction the inva- 
sion of that country, and the dethronement of the 
Dost, to set up Shah Soojah ! 

But though this is become, as regards the public 
interests in public servants discharging their duties 
efficiently and honestly, by far the most important 
part of the history of the Affghan war, we must, as 
we have commenced with it, conclude the account of 
the retreat, the destruction of the army, and the 
subsequent captivity of the ladies and the officers 
that were saved, before going further into the evi- 
dence afforded us by the unpublished private cor- 
respondence of Sir A. Burnes, and the suppressed 
passages of his official Despatches. Before we are 
done with these documents, the public will be en- 
abled to judge how far the affirmations and de- 
nials of the Whig and Tory leaders in Parliament 
are well grounded, and whether the Despatches in 
question have not been garbled and perverted by 
studied suppressions and omissions. In the mean- 
while, we may notice, that the idea conveyed by the 
Journals of Lady Sale and Lieutenant Eyre,—that 
Sir A. Burnes was lulled into unwise security, up 
to the moment that the insurrection broke forth in 
headlong force, appears a complete misconception. 
From his private communications, he appears to 
have been fully aware of the dangers by which the 
invading army was surrounded. When all were 
exulting in the surrender of the Dost, in the end 





of 1840, he writes: “The surrender of the Dost | 


has made this country as quiet as Vesuvius after 
an eruption. How long this will last, it is im- 
possible tosay. . . . Inmy position, Govern- 
ment have a right to my support ; and when I can- 


not give it, to my silence : they have in consequence | 
far more of the latter than the former. Did I | 
choose, I could a tale unfold that would make | 


men stare. But I am silent. I see the wish to do 
good; but I see utter ignorance of affairs, for 
Which abilities, however surpassing, can never 
make up; and we have no Wellesleys in these 
times,” 

These may serve as samples; and now we re- 
turn to our proper business in the present article, 
reserving this discussion till next month. 





We left off last month describing the un-British 
spirit and unsoldierlike conduct of the troops at 
Cabul ; which anomaly in the service may be fairly 
attributed to the incapacity, and want of decision, 
which distinguished the whole of those in command, 
whether civil or military. Nor were the Affghans, 
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as soldiers, contemptible foes. Their want of dis- 
cipline, in the irregular and annoying warfare 
waged against the invaders, was fully made up by 
a fierce spirit of bravery, the enthusiasm inspired 
by what they felt to be a good cause, and also the 
baser motives of hatred and thirst for plunder. 
The sudden cry of, Cavalry, latterly, always spread 
dismay among our troops; and not without cause. 
The Affghan horsemen, as irregulars, seem, indeed, 
the finest troops in the world. They remind one 
of the centaur-mountaineers of Circassia. Their 
martial appearance excited the warm admira- 
tion of many of our officers. Of the Affghan 
horsemen, one, who should be a judge of mounted 
soldiers—Troop Sergeant-Major Taylor—remarks, 


These Affghan horsemen were a fine athletic set of 
men, and capitally mounted ; their breed of cattle being 
much superior to ours, and exhibiting proofs of the most 
careful grooming. The riders wore coats of mail with 
steel gauntlets, and their arms consisted of a sabre, 
heavier and longer than ours, a dagger, and, in some 
instances, shields and matchlocks. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the Affghan Cavalry, if these were a fair 
sample of them, are a most effective body of men. They 
may not be equal to ours in the field; but for a harassing 
system of mountain warfare, where they are required to 
make sudden descents upon Infantry, hemmed in between 
defiles, and embarrassed by ignorance of the country, no 
body of troops can be better adapted. Their horses are 
light-limbed, but strong and wiry, and capable of under- 
going incredible fatigue; while the trooper himself, prac- 
tised from infancy in the management of the animal, can 
ride him over places where no European horseman would 
venture. Had these wild mountaineers but the advan- 
tages of discipline, and proper organisation, their country 
would be inaccessible to any troops in the world. 


The celerity with which troops are raised is quite 
astonishing to us; who are accustomed to see recruits 
drilled for a length of time. Here, every man is born a 
soldier; every child has his knife,—that weapon which 
has proved so destructive in the hands of a hostile pea- 
santry, incited against us by the moollahs, who threaten 
eternal perdition to all who do not join in the cause of 
the Ghazeeas ; whilst heaven, filled with Houris, is the 
recompense for every man who falls in a religious war. 
With them, the only expense attending the soldier con- 
sists in his pay, which is scanty; his horse, if he have 
one, is his own; and every Affghan is armed completely 
with some three or four of these knives, of different sizes. 

In the same page, where we find this description 
of the Affghan cavalry, which was given while the 
author was at Candahar, we find another para- 
graph which, though somewhat out of place, as 
relating to past events, we cannot resist :— 


Several of the Affghan chiefs, who were known to be 
devoted to the interests of Dost Mahommed, becoming 
alarmed at the turn affairs were taking, or, as some said, 
being dissatisfied with that prince for refusing to gua- 
rantee the safety of their women, now came into camp 
and tendered their allegiance to Shah Soojah. These 
reluctant auxiliaries were warmly received by the Poli- 
ticals, who hailed their adhesion as an omen of the suc- 
cess of the expedition ; and I observed Sir Alexander 
Burnes carry his joy so far as cordially to embrace one 
of them. The chief smiled grimly, but said but little. 
I had an opportunity, however, of ascertaining his real 
feelings, on getting amongst his followers a few days 
afterwards. They openly expressed their regret at bei 
compelled to join invaders of their country, ont 
stated, that they could not have a braver leader, or a 
better prince, t Dost Mahommed. They described 
him as being of a just and generous nature, whilst they 
represented the Shah as being cruel and unprincipled. 


During the siege in the cantonments, and the 
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retreat from Cabul, the native troops in our service 
often behaved with more gallantry and devotedness 


than the Europeans; though the Sepoys upon some 
occasions did follow the bad example of their white 


comrades-in-arms. In one instance an impor- 
tant garrison, held by Europeans, was replaced by 
Indian troops, as no confidence could be placed in 
the former. The following disgraceful passage 
occurs in Lieutenant Eyre’s Journal :— 

December 7th.—The European garrison was this day 


N. I. substituted in their room! This, being the weakest 


poet of our defences, had hitherto been protected entirely | 
y 


parties of H. M.’s 44th, which post of honour they 
were now considered unworthy to retain. In the 
course of this narrative, I have been compelled by stern 
truth to note down facts nearly affecting the honour and 
interests of a British regiment. 

There was recrimination among the differently- 


coloured corps of the force, each accusing the other 
of having been the first to give way. But on this 
subject the Court of Inquiry which was held kept 
a prudent silence. Nay, the very Affghan ponies, 
employed by the British were liable to be seized 
with panic ; and, when exposed to the galling fire 
of their countrymen, they would cast off their bur- 
dens, and rush to the front for safety ! 

The Scottish Borderers were never more adroit 
horse and cattle stealers than the Affghans showed 
themselves in the passes and mountain ranges both 
in the advance and retreat ; and they were often 
clever enough, after stealing the animals, to sell 
them back again to the original owners at a high 
rate. But, to resume our narrative, though, in the 
pathetic words of Lieutenant Eyre, it does “become 
a weary task to relate a catalogue of errors, dis- 
asters, and difficulties, which, following upon each 
other, disgusted our officers, disheartened our sol- 








diers, and finally sunk us all in irretrievable ruin ; 
as though Heaven itself, by a combination of evil | 
circumstances, for its own inscrutable purposes, | 
had planned our downfall.” | 

The sojourners in the cantonments were, by the | 
beginning of December, reduced to great distress | 
from the failure of provisions and the many mouths | 
to be fed; for, though the force numbered only 
about 5000, it was encumbered with the curse of all 
eastern armies—camp-followers to the amount of 
12,000, besides numerous women and children, 
This was a fertile source of ruin, first and last, 
We hear of one regiment, the 37th, which had 
5000 registered camp-followers. But for these en- 
cumbrances, the dreadful scenes of havoc on the 
retreat never would have occurred to nearly the 
same extent: for the regular troops could have 
made forced marches and saved themselves. Lady 
Sale makes this extraordinary statement :-— 

Added to these trying circumstances, the garrison 
[ Ghoorkas,] were encumbered with their wives and chil- 
dren, who had been encouraged to come up from Hin- 
dostan in great numbers. It is affirmed that they did 
80 by permission of Lord Auckland; it being supposed 
that they would have no wish to quit the country with 
their families settled along with them. 


His lordship surely took Time by the forelock. 
By the middle of November the camels in the 
cantonments were fast dying for want of forage ; 
and by the beginning of December, we learn, 





A committee is ordered to assemble to-morrow to 
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value all useless horses in the Bazaar, which are to be 
destroyed; so there will be plenty of cheap meat, ay 
tattoos and camels have for some time past been 
even some of the gentlemen ate camel’s flesh, partic 
the heart, which was esteemed eqaal to that of then 
lock. I never was tempted by these choice viands: », 
cannot offer an opinion regarding them. : 


The garrison at the Bala Hissar were equally 
destitute of provisions, as they had to send 
of what remained to the famished people in the 


_cantonments. Lady Sale makes no personal com. 
withdrawn from the bazaar, and a company of the 37th | plaint, but she often expresses deep commiseration 


for the troops; harassed with incessant duty 
and starving of cold as well as hunger, for fue] 
was as scarce as food. While Captain Sturt had 
bottle of brandy remaining, he dealt to those abou} 
him a glass daily. Sometimes trifling supplies 
were smuggled into the officers’ families, from their 
former friends in the city. When small quantities 
of flour were brought in, the competition to obtain 
it was hot, and the price exorbitant. The horses 
and cattle were, for some time, preserved by eati 
the bark and tender branches of the fruit and other 
trees in the gardens. One day Lady Sale was 
gravely told that the artillery horses had eaten the 
trunnion of a gun! and she saw her own riding. 
horse gnawing voraciously at a cart wheel. The 
garrison was, in short, starving, and the enemy knew 
it; and felt that, one way or other, the game was in 
their own hands. The Moollahs, or priests, at this 
time, went round all the villages, and laid the 
people under ban not to assist the infidel invaders 
with food, at any price. The General had often, 
before this time, begged the Envoy to negotiate; and 
new treaties were discussed every other day: the 
conditions varying with the military aspect of 
affairs: the demands of the chiefs rising in propor- 
tion to the distress of the British. But, in their 
first demands, the chiefs probably laid excessive 
damages, that they might afterwards afford some 
abatement. The Affghans gained time by these 
fruitless conferences, while the difficulties of the 
British accumulated, whether the negotiations pro- 
ceeded or went off. By the 27th November, we 
learn, 


The negotiations are now come quite to a close. The 
enemy’s demands were modest, considering that they 
were the first to treat, it is said. They require, in addi- 
tion to giving up the king and his family into their hands, 
all our guns and ammunition, muskets, bayonets, pistols, 
and swords. The married men, women, and children, 
to be given as hostages; and then—we are to trust # 
their generosity! To this the Envoy sent a chivalrous 
reply,—That death was preferable to dishonour,—that 
we put our trust in the God of battles, and in His name 
bade them come on. 

The king is in an awful state of alarm; for he has 
been told that we have been making terms for our free 
exit out of the country, paying for the same five 
of rupees ; and leaving him to his fate, poor man! He 
is certainly to be pitied, (if not at the bottom of it all,) 
fallen from his high estate, and believing us to have 
abandoned him. 

Jan Fishan Khan is the only chief who stands by him; 
and he has had his forts and property destroyed: bis 
wives and children, he hopes, may have saved 
some of his neighbours ; but, as yet, he only knows the 
fate of one young boy, who was burnt alive. He had 
one wife with him in Cabul when the insurrection broke 
out, and urged her to fly to Pughman for safety; the old 
chief told me her reply was worth a lakh of rupees, “ 
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will not leave you: if you fall, we die together; and if 
you are victorious, we will rejoice together!” ..... 
99th.—The horses are hard up for grain: those for the 
have not been much looked after since Lient. 
Waller was wounded ; and one of them is averred to 
have eaten his comrade’s tail! That he bit it off there 
is no doubt. . ° ® ® ° 
30th.—Amongst other political barometers, the man- 
per in which persons are spoken of indicates whether 


affairs are going on well or ill: just now, things are | 


Jooking up again. A few days ago people spoke of “The 

htens ;” then they became again “Sir William 
and my Lady;” and to-day they have left their refuge in 
a tent in cantonments, and are gone into the great house 
again, which they think will have a good effect, and tend 
to quiet people’s minds. 

The Politicals are again very mysterious, and deny 
that any negotiations are going on, &c.; but letters come 
in constantly; and we know they are treating with the 
Ghiljyes. ° : ‘ 

Treaty is certainly going on; and we think that the 
confederacy may be breaking up. Humza Khan of 
Tézeen is said to be sending his women away from Cabul, 
and many have been seen mounted on yaboos going away 
on the road leading to Bhoodkhak. lst December.— 
Mohun Lull writes that the enemy will show in force 


to-day, and attack us to-morrow. The firing we heard | 


in the night was an attack on the patrol, who got in 
safe. . ° ‘ . : ‘ 

The plan proposed for the capture of cantonments by 
the enemy, is, to send 200 bildars in front to cut down 
the ramparts; next come the infantry, and then the 
horse. I suppose we are to stand still and look on... . 

6th.—The General, unsettled in his purposes, delegates 
his power to the Brigadier, and the Brigadier tries to 
throw off all responsibility on the General’s or anybody’s 
shoulders except his own: and the General is, as in the 
present instance, too gentlemanlike to tell him that he 
deviates a little from the exact line, and thus takes on 
himself the evasion. 
vowing that if those dear to him were not in cantonments, 
they might blow them up for what he cared. 


On the 11th December, Sir William Macnaghten 


plain that could be seen from the cantonments ; 
the General having previously formally intimated 
to him that, in the present condition of the troops 
for want of provisions, no time ought to be lost in 
entering into negotiations for a safe retreat from 
the country. The support of the authority of Shah 


Soojah was, by this time, thrown completely out | condition of intermarrying his daughters with the lead- 


of view by his allies, though they were willing to 
carry him back with them, and thus ensure his 
personal safety. Lieutenant Eyre gives a circum- 





| forms of a restored peace. 
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To all these terms the chiefs cordially agreed, with 
theexception of Mahommed Akbar, who cavilledatseveral, 
especially o< of the wormage. but was ores pation 
coadjutors. He positively refused to permit 
to be supplied with provisions until it had quitted can- 
tonments, which movement he clamorously demanded 
should take place the following morning. violence 
caused some confusion ; but the more temperate of his 
party having interfered, it was finally that our 
evacuation of the cantonments should take place in three 


_days—that provisions should be supplied—and that to 


all the above-mentioned articles of this new treaty a for- 
mal assent in writing should be sent, with all the usual 
The chiefs, on returning to 
the city, took with them Captain Trevor as a hostage for 
the sincerity of the Envoy. 

Even while this conference was being held, the 
Affghan troops occupied the field in a very tumultu- 
ary manner; and strong apprehensions of treachery 
were felt in the garrison, and of the danger to which 
the Envoy was exposed. We do not learn how 
Lieutenant Eyre came to know that it had been 
the intention of Mahommed Akbar Khantoseize the 
Envoy’s person at this meeting, and that he was 
with difficulty restrained by the other Khans ; 
but the Lieutenant states the fact, and pays the 
compliment to the memory of Sir William Mae- 
naghten, “that no sense of personal danget 
could have deterred him from the performance of 
his duty.” The day after this treaty (which was not 
yet formally signed ) had been agreed on, and Captain 
Trevor given up as a hostage for the performance 
of its stipulations, Lieutenant Eyre writes :— 


December 12th.—It is undeniable that Sir William 
Macnaghten was forced into this treaty with men whose 


Sturt came home quite disgusted ; | power he despised, and whose treachery was proverbial, 


against his own judgment, by the pressing representa- 
tions of our military heads. . . ... .- 
The terms of the new treaty were immediately made 


- known to Shah Soojah, by which that unfortunate mon- 
had a conference with the assembled chiefs, in a | 


| 


stantial account of what passed at this conference | 


on the open plain. The terms were, that the 
British should evacuate Affghanistan, including 


every station within the country ; that Dost Ma- | 


hommed and his family should be set at liberty 
and allowed to return home, and also every other 
Affghan in exile for political offences ; and that 
no British force should ever again enter Affghan- 
istan, unless called for by the Affghan govern- 
ment ; and, finally, that between the countries a 
permanent friendship should be established, On 
the other hand, the British were not only to be 
permitted to return to India unmolested, but they 
were, on paying for them, to be furnished with the 
hecessary supplies, and hostages were to accompany 
their march. Shah Soojah was to be at liberty 
tither to follow the British or remain at Cabul the 
pensioner of the Affghan government. Lieutenant 
Eyre relates :— 





arch found himself once more doomed to an old age of 
exile and degradation. ‘The first step towards ite fulfil- 
ment was the withdrawal of our troops from the Bala 
Hissar, which was to have taken place this very day, 
but was postponed for a short time longer, to admit of 
the necessary preparations being made. A deputation 
of chiefs had an interview in the close of the ae who 
were the bearers of a most unexpected proposition, to 
the effect that Shah Soojah should continue king, on 


ing Affghan chiefs,and abandoning the offensive practice 
of keeping the chief nobles of his kingdom waiting for 
hours at his gate, in expectation of audience. The Aff- 
ghans hate ceremony, which Shah Soojah carried at all 
times to an absurd extent; hence much of his unpopu- 
laity. « «ee » « 

December 13th.—Such was the inveterate pride of the 
king, that he yielded a most reluctant consent to the 
above-mentioned proposals, notwithstanding that the 
only alternative was the instant resignation of his king- 
dom. Little confidence was, however, placed by the 
Envoy in the sincerity of the chiefs, whose hatred of the 
Doranee ruler was notorious. 

Continual disputes and misunderstandings were 
still arising between the parties negotiating. The 
Affghans had the British in their power; and it 
was hardly to be expected that they should make 
the most generous use of their dear-bought triumph. 
Many delays occurred in furnishing the carriage 
necessary on the retreat; and there were strong 
suspicions of meditated treachery. We have seen 
that the Envoy, whose life had been a burthen to 
him for weeks past, was deeply galled by the 
humiliating terms of the capitulation; for such, in 


wipers ee 
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fact, a blow to the hopes cherished jgaatithes band there 4 danger j and, miserable 
f fet i “of A ghan istan - i ’s life n for the weeks, he Was, 
_— hint hy, Abe .goverts ing to stake his all on the issue of a plan which Was 


ment at Calcutta, which hopes he had himself en- offer a faint hope of recovering the 
couraged! In‘an evil hour he forgot what he owed | “Ty a fatal hour he scibesepatentonn oo in 
to himself as an honourable and fair-dealing man, | to the arrangement.—His doom was sealec —The w 
and what to the reputation of his country for good | was a scheme got up by the chiefs, to test his sinc rity. 
faith, He fondly imagined that he might bribe, Next day the Envoy took measures for the: fs 
buy off, or out-manceuvre Mahommed Akbar ; sow | cess of this grand coup d'etat, by calling on th 
dissension among the leagued chiefs; and, by a | General to have two regiments and two guns iq 
sudden revolution, retrieve the cause to which he | readiness for a secret service ; and directed that, ay 
was pledged and also his own reputation. He fell | the interview he was about to have with the chief, 
into the snare laid for him, or rather the plan de- | that day was of a delicate nature, the garrison had 
vised by Akbar to test his fidelity to the provisions | 45 well be kept on the alert. In riding from the 
of the treaty. He failed in integrity, and sealed his | cantonments, Sir William expressed his di 
own ruin ; while he farther exasperated the Affghan | pommtment at the paucity of men on the ram 
chiefs against the British. We may imagine how | and the mertness of the garrison, saying, “ How. 
the proud and fierce Mahommed Akbar must have | ever, it is all of a piece with the military a 
despised the man who tried to conciliate and corrupt | ments throughout the siege.” He now, for the first 
him with bribes and gifts, though he, nevertheless, ; time, took the officers who rode out along with him 
aceepted of them. Lady Macnaghten’s carriage | and his small body-guard into his confidence ; and) 
and horses were sent to him ; and a splendid Arab- one of them, Captain Lawrence, was warned to be® 
ian horse belonging to one of the officers, for which ; 1n readiness to gallop to the Bala Hissar, to pre- 
he took a fancy, the Envoy bought for him at an | pare the king for what was to follow. 


: : atahs on Apprehensions being expressed of the dan r to whieh: 
extravagant sre Every bet, Fens # men cone | the scheme might expose him, in case of Me on the: 
mollify and gain him appear ; ‘| part of Mahommed Akbar, he replied “ Dangerousitis5. 
We cite from Lieutenant Eyre’s narrative the re- | but if it succeeds, it is worth all risks: the rebels have, 
lation of what is, perhaps, the most painful event not fulfilled even one article of the treaty, and I have. 
of the whole war, as it was brought about by an | n0 confidence in them ; and if by it we can only save our 


. : honour, all will be well. At any rate, I would rather. 
unhappy and fatal policy, for which no honourable | suffer a hundred deaths, than live the last six weeks. 


man dare hold up his face. On the 21st, the Envoy | 5... again.” rye 
met Mahommed Akbar and another chief to arrange Throughout the whole affair the doomed Envoy’ 
some details of the treaty, and to fix upon hostages appeared in that state of extraordinary mental ex 
for its due performance. It was at this time that | citement, hurry, and perturbation, which the Seoteh’ 
he was loading Akbar with gifts ; and, on the night | oa]] being fey,—a preternatural condition, whi ag 
of the 22d, this chief, with the connivance of some | peljeved to precede a violent or unusual death. ... 
of the other leaders, laid the snare, from which the | ‘That Sir William Macnaghten met his death at thee 
broad principles of common probity should have | hands of Mahommed Akbarhimself there can beno reason) 
d any man of the most ordinary capacity, | able doubt. That chief had pledged himself to his coades 
P Cantal Skinner at this time living under Mahommed | jutors to seize the Envoy that day, and bring him. intos 
—- me: ade the bearer of proposals to | the city, when the chiefs hoped to have been able te 
Akhar = peeregneneyae ® nature, as : rove, in | dictate their own terms, retaining him as a hostagefom 
ry) be het! ’ of os n assetl avanallahy counting. > | their fulfilment. Finding it impossible, from the stremties 
'* a scollah ‘Khan the most influential of the rebels, US resistance Sir William offered, to carry him off alivey 
eshet ‘zed on the following day, and delivered up and yet determined not to disappoint the public expeges 
pong a r.* Mahommed Thon atert won tobe | tation altogether,—influenced also by his tiger passions, 
+O 8:06 @ pepeenet. f iments, and the | 22d the remembrance ofhis father’s wrongs,—-Mahommed, 
immediately occupied by cs . Soojah w - sy Sdaieaioes | Akbar drew a pistol, the Envoy’s own gift a few hours, 
Hots Hieme PT at, aan to become his wuzeer, and | before, and shot him through the body, which was ile» 
king's Mabemme ain : a ee mediately hacked to pieces by the ferocious Ghazeeas, by» 
our troops were to remain in their present position until whom the dismembered tomat oea thea 
the following spring —That a scheme like this, bearing the aiay, ondcpebtiols, ammeonl ake ties me 
impracticability on its very face, should have for a@ mo- ror ae 7 A cy iy A i vay retin 
ment deceived a man of Sir William’s usual intelligence Nawab — When where tion Cia oak 
and penetration, is indeed an extraordinary instance of | bite die Cant Concit ? P y - 
infatuation, that can only be accounted for on the prin- | : , P . y- 
ciple that a drowning man will catch ata straw. . . | Captain Trevor, who, unfortunately, happened to» 


- . . . A treaty a nee — men ~m for — | stumble, was also instantly cut down. Captains Law- 
alread 8 own an u r j *. * BS 

dicregard an ale arunabtnpeetiin aedeieatn, could | rence ind Peackerizte Wed ed, by being p rotected 
ee led as little better than so much waste paper. | from the violence of the ferocious Ghazeeas by the. 
If not speaking as the apologist of the Envoy, | Giljye chiefs, Ameenoollah Khan, the chief who, 
but in his own person, Lieutenant Eyre falls here | was to have been betrayed, gave vent to a torrent+ 
of angry abuse against these officers, and evel! 


i f Sir William Macnaghten. 
oe aie ge lf san threatened to blow them from a gun. One redeem" 
: ing trait is found in this sad recital :— “er 


* As this sheet goes through the press, we have seen, It is deserving of notice, that, amidst the congratulae’ 

from the Calcutta Bear of the 8th of April last,an Affghan | tions which on all sides met the ear of Mahommed Shale 

account of the murder of the Envoy, written at the time. | Khan on the events of the day, the solitary voice of a 

It confirms in substance the details given by Lieutenant | aged Moollah was raised in condemnation of the 

Eyre, save that the son of Amenoollah Khan, and not | which he solemnly pronounced to be “ foul,” and-calemer 

that chief himself, was to be given up, and that the | lated to cast a lasting disgrace on the religion of dlaew 
i , 


assassination took place in the evening. gs iil 
+ eegep bert? rd 
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THE AFFGHAN WAR—THE 


given by Captain Mackenzie of this 
jr, presses even more severely upon the unhap- 
, caught in the snare in which he fondly 
he had coiled those who outwitted him. 

by this disgraceful imbecility on the one hand, 


treachery on the other, the unfortu- 
was driven to his wits’ end, and, as will be 





RETREAT AND CAPTIVITY. 





ing morning his manner was distracted and hurried ina 
way that none of us had ever before witnessed. It 

that Mahommed Akbar had demanded a favourite 

horse, belonging to Captain Grant, Assis -General of 
theforce. Toavoid the necessity of parting the animal, 
Captain Grant had fixed his price at the exorbitant sum 
of 5000 rupees. Unwilling to give so a price, but 
determined to gratify the Sirdar, Sir Wi sent me to 





een, forgot, in a fatal moment, the wholesome rule which Captain Grant to prevail upon him to take a smaller sum, 
be had heretofore Jaid down for himself, of refusing to | but with orders that if he were peremptory, the 5000 
hold communication with individuals of the rebel party. | rupees should be given. 1 obtained the horse for 3000 

. . + Late in the evening of the 22d Decem- rupees, and Sir William appeared much pleased with 


ber. in James Skinner, who, after having been con- 
eesled in Cabul during the greater part of the siege, had 
latterly been the guest of Mahommed Akbar, arrived in 
eantonments,accompanied by Mahommed Sudeeq Khan, a 
first cousin of Mahommed Akbar, and by Sirwar Khan, 
the Arhanee merchant, who, in the beginning of the 
campaign, had furnished the army with camels, and who 
had been much in the confidence of Sir A. Burnes; being, 
in fact, one of our stanchest friends. The two latter 
remained in a different apartment, while Skinner dined 
with the Envoy. During dinner, Skinner jestingly re- 
marked that he felt as if laden with combustibles, being 
with a message from Mahommed Akbar to the 

Envoy of a most portentous nature. 
Even then I remarked that the Envoy’s eye glanced 
towards Skinner with an expression of hope. 
Ja he was like a drowning man catching at straws. 
Skinner however referred him to his Affghan companions, 
and after dinner the four retired into a room by them- 
selves. My knowledge of what there took place is gain- 
ed from poor Skinner’s own relation, as given during my 
t captivity with him in Akbar’s house. Ma- 
hommed Sudeeq disclosed Mahommed Akbar’s proposition 
to the Envoy, which was, that the following day Sir 
William should meet him (Mahommed Akbar) and a few 
of his immediate friends, viz. the chiefs of the Eastern 
Giljyes, outside the cantonments, when a final agreement 
should be made, so as to be fully understood by both 
parties ; that Sir William should have a considerable 
body of troops in readiness, which, on a given signal, 
were to join with those of Mahommed Akbar and the 
Giljyes, assault and take Mahmood Khan’s fort, and 
seoure the person of Ameenoollah. At this stage of the 
proposition Mahommed Sudeegq signified that,for a certain 
sum of money, the head of Ameenoollah should be pre- 
sented to the Envoy ; but from this Sir William shrunk 





the prospect of gratifying Mahommed Akbar by the present. 

After breakfast, Trevor, Lawrence, and myself were 
summoned to attend the Envoy during his conference 
with Mahommed Akbar Khan. I found him alone, when, 
for the first time, he disclosed to me the nature of the 
transaction he was engaged in. I immediately warned 
him that it was a plot against him. He replied, hastily, 
“A plot! let me alone for that ; trust me for that !” 

We need not a second time go over the catas- 
trophe. Mackenzie had himself a very narrow 
escape, as we have in part seen; and certainly owed 
his life to the Giljye chiefs, who, at their personal 
risk, defended him. There were generous feelings 
at this period, even among Affghans. Lieutenant 
Eyre, though he denounces MahommedAkbaralmost 
as stoutly as Lady Sale, who would have him and 
his father-in-law hung without benefit of clergy, 
yet quotes Captain Mackenzie’s confession. 

I must do Mahommed Akbar the justice to say, that, 
finding the Ghazeeas bent on my slaughter, even after I 
had reached his stirrup, he drew his sword and laid 
about him right manfully ; for my conductor,and Meerza 
Baoodeen Khan, were obliged to press me up against the 
wall, covering me with their own bodies, and i 
that no blow should reach me, but through their persons. 

Pride, however, overcame Mahommed Akbar’s sense of 
courtesy, when he thought I was safe, for he then turned 
round to me, and repeatedly said, in a tone of trium t 
derision, “ Shuma moolk-i-ma me geered !” ( You'll seize 
my country, will you !) He then rode off, and I was hur- 
ried towards the gate of the fort. 


After encountering other deadly perils, from 
which he was rescued by the chiefs, one of whom 


with abhorrence, declaring that it was neither his custom | was wounded in his defence, he and Captain Law- 
uor that of his country to give a price for blood. Ma-| rence were, at midnight, taken for safety to the 


hommed Sudeeq then went on to say, that, after having 
subdued the rest of the Khans, the English should be 
permitted to remain in the country eight months longer, 
9 a8 to save their purdah (veil, or credit,) but that they 
were then to evacvate Affghanistan, as if of their own 
sccord ; that Shah Soojah was to continue king of the 
country, and that Mahommed Akbar was to be his wuzeer. 
Asa further reward for his (Mahommed Akbar’s) assis- 
tance, the British Government were to pay him 30 lacs of 
rupees, and 4 lacs of rupees per annum during his life ! 
To this extraordinary and wild proposal, Sir William 
gave ear with an eagerness which nothing can account 
but the supposition, confirmed by many other circum- 
stances, that his strong mind had been harassed, until it 
m some degree lost its equipoise ; and he not only 
astented fully to these terms, but actually gave a Persian 
paper to that effect, written in his own hand, declaring, 
as his motives, that it was not only an excellent oppor- 
to carry into effect the real wishes of government, 

which were to evacuate the country with as much credit 
© ourselves as possible, but that it would give England 
time to enter into a treaty with Russia, defining the 
beyond which neither were to pass in Central 

So ended this fatal conference, the nature and 

result of which, contrary to his usual custom, Sir William 
communicated to none of those who, on all former occa- 
“ous, Were fully in his confidence, viz. Trevor, Lawrence, 
myself. It seemed as if he feared that we might 

ou the impracticability of the plan, which he must 


have studiously concealed from himself. 
"OL. X.— NO, OXxv, 


| 


| 





dwelling of the now triumphant Akbar. It isa char- 
acteristic trait, and one worthy of the Highlands 
two centuries ago, that those who defended these 
gentlemen’s lives at the hazard of their own, in that 
same hour plundered them of their watches. We 
cannot forbear quoting another sentence of Captain 
Mackenzie’s letter : 


Reaching Mahommed Akbar’s abode, we were shown 
into the room where he lay in bed. He received us with 
great outward show of courtesy, assuring us of the wel- 
fare of the Envoy and Trevor, but there was a constraint 
in his manner for which I could not account. We were 
shortly taken to another apartment, where we found 
Skinner, who had returned, being on parole, early in the 
morning. Doubt and gloom marked our , and 
the latter was — deepened by the inte 
which we now received from our fellow-captive of the 
base murder of Sir William and Trevor. He informed 
us that the head of the former had been carried about 
the city in triumph. We of course spent a miserable 
night. The next day we were taken, under a strong 
guard, to the house of Zeman Khan, where a council of 
the Khans was being held. Here we found Captains 
Conolly and Airey, who had some days been 
sent to the hurwah’s house as hostages for the perform- 
ance of certain parts of the treaty which was to have 
been entered into. A violent discussion took place, in 


All the follow- | which Mabommed Akbar bore the most ——_ 
2 
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‘ete vehemently accused of and every-| 24th.—I received a note from Lawrence, enclosi 
= ‘that was bad, he told that i oe the trans- | from Conolly (Sir William’s nephew) to Lady ws 
aétions of the night previous had been a trick of Ma- | ten, and had the sad office imposed on me of j . 
horimed Akbar and Ameenoollah,toascertain the Envoy’s both her and Mrs. Trevor of their husbands’ assassing 
sincerity. They declared that they would now grant us | tion. f 
no ‘terths, save On the surrender of the whole of the) Lady Sale thinks that the Envoy was quit, 
married families as hostages, all the guns, ammunition, | justifiable in his crooked diplomacy, and only exped 
and treasure. .___, | in supposing that Akbar Khan, “ proverbially the 
., Whether from shame or policy, for we imagine | wost treacherous of all his countrymen, could be 
remorse had no place in his feelings, Akbar was .incere,” 


then, and has always been, unwilling to confess) ppe murder of the Envoy brought Major Pottin- 
that, in a sudden outburst of rage, he shot the | poy by the appointment of the General, to the head 
Enyoy with his own hands, Yet the fact seems | of thediplomatic department ; and theoriginal tress 
beyond question, though the crime was evidently | wo. once more presented and discussed, but wilh 
unpremeditated. During the time that the two | new exactions, And now it was alleged that no 
officers were sheltered in Akbar’s house, some of | faith could be placed in the words of the Briti 

the Affghan gentlemen, who came to visit them, | and the perfidy of the Envoy was loudly condemned 
asserted that the Envoy had been murdered by the | Jt js a bitter chapter that, which Lieutenant Eyre 
unruly soldiery ; while others did not affect to deny | has headed, “ How we avencen mim!” The mili. 
that crime, which to Mahommed Akbar was passing | tary leaders showed on this occasion, it must be 


the Rubicon. owned, a most quaker-like meekness and peaceful- 
In those days when the mutual treachery, or plot- | ness of disposition Ad e 


ting and counter-plotting, war concerting and | Although it was evident that our Envoy had been 
ripening, Lady Sale, unconscious of what was going | basely entrapped, if not actuaily murdered, before our 
forward, and pursuing the even tenor of her way, | very gate, and though even now crowds of Affghans, 
set down in her Journal :— horse and foot, were seen passing and repassing to and 
it ni otatenee coatemeaiiiiets &e.. given up to our | ‘"° it hostile array, between Mahommed’s fort and the 
“allies Appa agree, 9 NOs & P place of meeting, not a gun was opened upon them; not 
z 4 : gga | a soldier was stirred from his post ; no sortie was ap 
ae erway a * carriage and horses given to Ma- _ ently even thought of; treachery was allowed to triumph 
. . . . . | hd ° *,* al 
The Envoy, in’ taking the part of Mahommed Akbar | {2 Pen day ; the murder of a British Eavoy jas pee 
Khan, and in giving him money, has given him the means | army; and not only was no effort made to avenge te 
: | : 

“ -* he eyed yey) oppoecngl y pray = | dastardly deed, but the body was left lying on the plain 
f to be mangled and insulted, and finally carried off to be 


quence; now he is in force, with the disadvantage of | , > 
possessing a very bad disposition. . . . | cng Ss etn market by a ruffianly mob pl 


Captain Skinner came in at eleven last night with two | ° “ ‘ 
Affghans; one, I believe, was a half brother of Mahom-| The most dismal Christmas that was ever passed 
med Akbar, by name Sultan Khan. At one this morn- | by British soldiers in a strange land, was next day 
ing they returned to the city on important business, | spent in the cantonments. ‘25th December,” 
Moussa Khan was also sent into the city early this morn- | says Lady Sale,—“ A dismal day, and our situation 


ing on some affair connected with negotiations. | aa ce at , 
The 54th, Shah’s 6th, and some guns, are ordered for | far from cheering.” Three additional hard cla 


& secret service; which the staff officer who gave the | are stated by her as having been added to the treaty: 
order, said was to attack Mahmood Khan’s fort,and from | viz, that all the treasure should be left, and all the 


| > ; oe © 7:1 n ‘ he > U > . 7 . 
thence to bring away Ameenoollah Khan, dead or alive. guns, excepting six, and, instead of the present 
I remarked that Lawrence styled the chiefs rebels | hostages, the married men with families. 


instead of allies; which, coupled with the order to the General Elphinstone said he might give the officers as 
commissariat officer to lay in provisions, looked very hostages; but that their wives and families were not 
suspicious. _ public property : and, unless their husbands consented,be 
About two o’clock we suddenly heard firing, and all | could not send them. 
went to the rear gate to see what the matter was; when | Major Thain was accordingly sent round to ask all 
I met Mr. Waller, who informed me that the Envoy had | the married officers if they would consent to their wires 
been taken away by the chiefs. ‘ staying; a those who did so a salary of ae 
sader ta already aw 1s a-month. Lieutenant Eyre said, if it was to be ' 
ate ppaner Passes eh ih ye mas ON | tive of great good, he would stay with his wife and ¢bild. 
is day, came charged with the fatal message of | The others all refused to risk the safety of their families 
Mahommed Akbar, and also for what secret service Captain Anderson said he would rather put a pistol 


the two regiments were ordered out. Great anxiety | his wife’s head and shoot her; and Sturt, that his wife 


prevailed all that day in the cantonments about | #24 mother should only be taken at the point pe 


the issue of the conference, and latterly for the fate | dare han + gua oP en ne Seon <7 
of the Envoy, and also of the hostages in the city. | And yet captivity, to Akbar Khan, became 
Lady Sale concludes— the final, and only resort of these ladies, and 
Bnav is a general opinion in cantonments that faith has their only chance of safety—their last blessing: 

n broken on both sides, and that the Affghans have 'Some of the other officers, besides Lieutenant 


made the cleverest chupao. . ° ° ° | oan: et ty aye 
The plain was at one time covered with people ; but | Eyre, were willing to remain with their wives 


the horsemen seemed wending up and down trying to _ children as hostages, and were to have @ handsome 
quiet them, and they gradually dispersed. | allowance, while others resented the proposal 8s 


There was a great crowd about a body, which the : : sae’ 
‘ | th —- affecting 
Affghans were seen to strip: it was evidently that of an | pat ne ye — 4 orteorg hs they w 
European ; but, strange to say, no endeavour was made | P©T80na! honour, and declare Vin 


to recover it, which might easily have been doue by | rather die than surrender the ladies and 
seuding out cavalry, ik ik ia | belonging to them. The floating rumours inte 
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offered to any woman of whatever rank. Indeed 

they were well-treated, even by the acknowledg- 

ment of Lady Sale. During the captivity, one 

a half-caste, and the wife of a British ser- 

chose to become a Mahommedan, and change 

her English husband for an Affghan ; but this was 

Mrs. Wade's own taste. A natural consequence 

of her bad conduct was extreme spite to her for- 

saken husband, whom she annoyed in every way 
possible, and to the rest of the prisoners. 
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aatonthétits were now of a complexion that justified | chiefs in the rear, and in the same breath called to the 
a 4stextreme apprehensions, though, throughout | Giljyes in Persian to desist from, and in Pushtoo to com- 


he whole war and period of captivity, no insult was | massacre,and clears up every doubt regarding 


tinue, firing. This explains the whole my of the 


Akbar’s treachery. 

It is curious to see the terms on which the British 
parted with their august protegé in the Bala 
Hissar. He was not too well used at the last :— 

Shah Soojah has sent a message to ask if not even 
one officer of his force will stand by him. This message 
was, I know, delivered by Sturt himself to several ; but 
circumstances admitted not of their further adherence. 
Indeed it is more than doubtful that the king was at the 
bottom of the insurrection, never dreaming that it would 


go so far. [This is said by Lady Sale.] 


While the treaty with the chiefs was still under | The assumption is not altogether established, 


discussion, Lady Sale prophetically says, “ Whether 
we go by treaty or not, [ fear but few of us will 
ever live to reach the provinces.” 

29th —Mackenzie and Skinner came in, in handsome 
dresses presented to them by Mahommed Akbar Khan, 
who professed to them he had no hand in the Envoy’s 
death ; and, to prove his sincerity, wept for two hours, 


The night the Envoy was killed, the Ghazeeas rushed 
éven up to the door, determined on Conolly’s and Airey’s 
death; and it was difficult to get rid of them. The 
poor Envoy’s hand was held up to the window, to show 
eg: a a 

30th—The Nawaub’s second son, Soojah ool Dowlah, 
is to go down with us: he is represented as a very nice 
fellow, about twenty-two years old. A postscript, added 
this morning, informs me that the chiefs are very well 
pleased; and do not wish us to go till all our arrangements 
are comfortably made, for their suspicions are now at 
an end. 

It was this “very nice fellow” who, shortly 
afterwards, murdered Shah Soojah, The ungrate- 
ful cub had, in infancy, the honour of receiving 
the Shah’s name of Soojah ; the king (before his 
exile) having been what we call his god-father. 
The crime was loudly reprobated by the Affghans, 
and the father of the young assassin banished him 
from his house. 

When the retreat was about to commence, the few 
friendly Affghans in Cabul were still secretly warn- 
ing the families in the cantonments that they were 
doomed ; and Lady Sale and her daughter were ad- 
vised to wear turbans and men’s outer habits over 
their own dresses, and to ride in the advance with 
the horsemen, rather than in the rude carriages 
furnished for the ladies. This they did. 

On the 5th of January, and after endless delays, 
orders were issued that the retreat should com- 
mence next morning ; Akbar and the other chiefs 
having been, by bills on India, extravagantly 
paid to provide for and protect them on the march 
to dellalabad. It is extremely difficult to arrive 
at the truth as to the degree of fidelity to his en- 
gagements maintained by Akbar, though the fol- 

g statement, made by Lieutenant Eyre long 
after the event, if it is to be implicitly received, 
would settle the question :— 

Of Mahommed Akbar Khan, I have been told from an 

¢ source that, on the morning of the departure 


of the army from Cabul on the 6th of January, he and 
Jan made their appearance booted and spurred 
before the assembly of chiefs, and being asked by Nuwab 
Zeman Shah where they were going, Mahommed Akbar 
need, “Tam going to slay all the Feringhee dogs, to 
"Again: on the passage of our troops through 


@¢ Kboord-Cabul pass on the 8th, he followed with some 





though supported by subsequent evidence. Though 
the king was very desirous to be rid of his allies 
as soon as was consistent with his safety, and had 
been peculiarly jealous of the surveillance of 
Burnes, who was all along personally obnoxious 
to him ; how far he actively participated in the 
treachery of his vizier, and other officials, can 
never now be fully ascertained ; nor is it of much 


consequence. In one place it is stated by Lieu- 
tenant Eyre :— 

Captain Conolly had obtained convincing proof that 
Shah Soojah originated the rebellion with a view to get 
rid of Burnes, whom he detested, and of several chiefs, 
whom he hoped to see fall a sacrifice to our vengeance ; 
little anticipating the ruinous result to himself and to 
us. Poor Burnes had made but few friends among the 
chiefs, who now never mention his name but in terms of 
the bitterest hatred and scorn. He seems to have kept 
too much aloof from them ; thus they had no opportun- 
ity of appreciating his many valuable qualities, and saw 
in him only the traveller, who had come to spy the naked- 
ness of the land, in order that he might betray it to hig 
countrymen. The king considered him as a personal 
enemy, and dreaded his probable succession to the 
of Envoy on the departure of Sir W. Macnaghten. 


The morning on which the unhappy retreat com- 
menced was intensely cold ; with snow lying a foot 
deep on the ground, and the thermometer consider- 
ably below the freezing point. So ill had the 
preliminary measures been taken, and the army 
was so encumbered with camp-followers, and wo- 
men and children, that from a bridge intervening, 
two hours and a half were spent in marching the 
first mile from the abandoned cantonments. And 
already the havoc had begun. Lady Sale tells:— 


Mrs. Sturt and I rode with the horsemen through the 
river, in preference to attempting the rattling bridge of 
planks laid across the gun carriages: but the camp- 
followers determined not to go through the water, and 
jostled for their turns to go over the bridge, This delay 
was the origin of the day’s misfortune, which involved 
the loss of nearly all the baggage, and the greater part 
of the commissariat stores. 

The troops had been on half rations during the whole 
of the siege: they consisted of half a seer of wheat per 
diem, with melted ghee or dhal, for fighting men; and 
for camp-followers, for some time, of a quarter of a seer 
of wheat or barley. . . . . . ~ The poorer 
followers had latterly subsisted on such animals (camel, 
ponies, &c.) as had died from starvation. The men 
suffered much from over-work and bad feeding, also from 
want of firing; for when all the wood in store was ex- 
pended, the chiefs objected to our cutting down any 
more of the fruit trees ; and their wishes were complied 
with. Wood, both public and private, was stolen: when 
ours was gone, we broke up boxes, chests of drawers, &e.; 
and our last dinner and breakfast at Cabul were cooked 
with the wood of a mahogany dining-table. . .... 
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. Whemthe rear-gnagrd left’ cantonments, they were fired 
upon fromthe cantonment, then filled with Affghans, The 


servants, who were not concerned in the plunder, all 
threw away their loads and ran off. Private baggage, 
cominissariat, and ammunition, were nearly annihilated 
at one fell swoop. The whole road was covered with 
men, wome anid children, lying down in the snow to die. 

The aly Seerage we saved was Mrs. Sturt’s bedding, 
on which the ayah rode; and keeping her close to us, it 
was saved. 

Lieutenant Eyre relates, that the last of the troops 
had not left the cantonments, when thousands of 
Affghans, the majority of whom were fanatical 
Ghazeeas, thronged the cantonments, rending the 
air with exulting cries, and committing every kind 
of atrocity. As soon as they had satiated them- 
selves with plunder, some of them began to burn 
everything that had belonged to the hated “ Ferin- 
ghee dogs,’ while others amused themselves by firing 
on the rear of the troops. 

The friends of the British in the city had re- 
iterated the advice that the army should push on, 
at all risks, to Khoord-Cabul the first day, a dis- 
tance of ten miles ; but, instead of following this 
wise counsel, the General gave orders to halt within 
five miles of their place of starting, where the first 
wretched night was spent, the foretaste of worse 
days and nights. We have seen that they had 
already been plundered of every comfort and ne- 
cessary ; and Lady Sale relates of this first night: 

There were no tents, save two or three small palls that 
arrived. All scraped away the snow as best they might, 
to make a place to lie downon. The evening and night 
were intensely cold: no food for man or beast procurable, 
except a few handfuls of bhoosa, for which we paid from 
five to ten rupees. Captain Johnson, in our great dis- 
tress, kindly pitched a small pall over us: but it was 
dark, and we had few pegs; the wind blew in under the 
sides, and I felt myself gradually stiffening. I left the 
bedding, which was occupied by Mrs. Sturt and her hus- 
band, and doubled up my Jegs in a straw chair of John- 
son’s, covering myself with my poshteen. Mr. Mein 
and the ayah fully occupied the remainder of the space. 


Previous to leaving cantonments, as we must abandon 
most of our property, Sturt was anxious to save a few of 
his most valuable books, and to try the experiment of 
sending them to a friend in the city. Whilst he selected 
these, I found, amongst the ones thrown aside, Campbell’s 
Poems, which opened at Hohenlinden; and, strange to 
tay, one verse actually haunted me day and night :— 

** Few, few shall part where many meet, 

The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 

And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulcbre.” 
[am far from being a believer in presentiments; but 
this verse is never absent from my thoughts. Heaven 
forbid that our fears should be realized: but we have 
commenced our retreat so badly, that we may reasonably 
have our doubts regarding the finale. 

Never was ill omen more terribly verified. They 
were on the move by half-past seven next morn- 
ing; “no order given—no bugle sounded ;” the 
men half frozen, and having spent the night without 
hedding or a particle of food. Several had died in 
the night ; discipline was at an end ; the soldiers 
straggling everywhere, and the camp-followers 
pushing a-head to gain an imaginary security ;— 
wholly imaginary, as the enemy were collecting 
everywhere around them ; front, centre, and rear. 
As they advanced, the snow lay deeper ; and, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Eyre, the eold was so intense, 
that their breath froze, and formed a coating of | 
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| small icicles on their moustaches and beards, Iti. 


to be remembered that Affghanistan is 

a high-lying central region. In weather so'extremp 
to Europeans, what must the shivering, puny ng 
tives of India have felt? The second day’s march 
had not long commenced, when an attack was made 
on the rear by numerous small parties of Affghan 
horsemen, that had been hanging upon the flanks 
of the army. Much baggage was captured, and 
harassing fire kept up on the rear of the force, 
By an unlucky accident, some mountain-train 
were at this time upset; and this was the gj 
for the Affghans to rush in and seize them, The 
soldiers were too much dispirited to defend the 
guns; and, shortly afterwards, the A ffghan horse in 
a body charged into the midst of the remaining 
baggage, carried off great quantities of plunder, 
and created the utmost confusion and dismay, 
Many soldiers now dropped from exhaustion as 
well as wounds. ‘Towards the close of the second 
day we learn from Lieutenant Eyre’s narrative, 
that the General, instead of pushing on for Khoord- 
Cabul, on hearing that the rear had been attaeked, 
ordered a halt, and sent back troops and two guns 
to drive off the hourly-increasing enemy. This was 
done by Brigadier Shelton. But where, meanwhile, 
were the protecting chiefs? those who had received 
bills on India to the amount of £45,000, ‘to escort 
the army safely to Jellalabad? Captain Skinner, 
knowing that Mahommed Akbar was encamped in 
the neighbourhood, sought an interview with that 
chief, who told him that they had been attacked, 
because they had marched contrary to the wishes 
of the chiefs :— , 

He insisted on our halting at Bootkhak till the follow- 
ing morning, in which case he would provide food, for- 
age, and firewood for the troops; but he said that he 
should expect six hostages to ensure our not marching 
beyond Tézeen, before tidings should be received of Gen- 
eral Sale’s evacuation of Jellalabad, for which an order 
had been already despatched to that officer, in compli- 
ance with the stipulations of the treaty. 

These terms having been agreed to, the firing ceased 
for the present, and the force came to a halt on some 
high ground near the entrance of the Khoord-Cabul pass, 
having in two days accomplished a distance of only ta 
miles from Cabul. ) 

Thus closed the second day of this fatal march; 


but not thus ended its horrors :— 

Here, again, the confusion soon became indescribable, 
Suffice it to say that an immense multitude of from 14,000 
to 16,000 men, with several hundred cavalry horses 
baggage cattle, were closely jammed together in ove 
monstrous, unmanageable, jumbling mass. Night agam 
closed over us, with its attendant train of horrors,;~ 
starvation, cold, exhaustion, death ; and of all deaths I 
can imagine none more agonizing than that, where § 
nipping frost tortures every sensitive limb, until 
tenacious spirit itself sinks under the exquisite ¢ : 


| of human snaffering. 


January 8th.—At an early hour the treacherous 
Affghans again commenced to molest us with their fire, 

Too well does this, and similar passages, De® 
us out in affirming that nothing in the retreat 0 
the French from Moscow was more appalling than 
those terrible six days in Affghanistan, iutwe 

It was now the morning of the third day, and 
once more the living mass of men and animals #4 
in motion, and entering the pass of Khoord- 








The strongest men were now prostrated He 


effects of the extremes of cold and hunger, 3 
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diidy hadendured. Even among the cavalry, who 
had suffered least, some of the men were obliged to 
po lifted on their horses, and only a few hundred 

ting) mien remained fit for service. We can 
either omit nor abridge the terrible description 
which Lieutenant Eyre has given of the march of 
the Harassed army through the pass of Khoord- 


es 


‘The idea of threading the stupendous pass before us, 
in. the face of an armed tribe of blood-thirsty barbarians, 
with such a dense irregular multitude, was frightful; 
and the spectacle thei presented by that waving sea of 
animated beings, the majority of whom a few fleeting 
hours would transform into a line of lifeless carcasses 
to guide the future traveller on his way, can never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. We had so often 
been deceived by Affghan professions, that little or no 
confidence was placed in the present truce; and we com- 
menced our passage through the dreaded pass in no very 
sanguine temper of mind. This truly formidable defile 
is about five miles from end to end, and is shut in on 
either hand by a line of lofty hills, between whose pre- 
cipitous sides the sun, at this season, could dart but a 
momentary ray. Down the centre dashed a mountain 
torrent, whose impetuous course the frost in vain at- 

d to arrest, though it succeeded in lining the 
edges with thick layers of ice, over which the snow lay 
consolidated in slippery masses, affording no very easy 
footing for our jaded animals. This stream we had to 
cross and recross about eight-and-twenty times. As we 

ed onwards, the defile gradually narrowed, and 
the Giljyes were observed hastening to crown the heights 
in, considerable force. A hot fire was opened on the 
adyance, with whom were several ladies, who, seeing 
their only chance was to keep themselves in rapid motion, 
galloped forward at the head of all, running the gauntlet 
of the enemy’s bullets, which whizzed in hundreds about 
their ears, until they were fairly out of the pass. Provi- 
dentially the whole escaped, with the exception of Lady 
Sale, who received a slight wound inthearm. It ought, 
however, to be mentioned, that several of Mahommed 
Akbar’s chief adherents, who had preceded the advance, 
exerted themselves strenuously to keep down the fire; 
but nothing could restrain the Giljyes, who seemed fully 
determined that nobody should interfere to disappoint 
them of their prey. Onward moved the crowd into the 
thickest of the fire, and fearful was the slaughter that 
ensued. An universal panic speedily prevailed ; and 
thousands, seeking refuge in flight, hurried forward to the 
front, abandoning baggage, arms, ammunition, women 
and children, regardless for the moment of everything 
but their own lives. 

The rear-guard, consisting of H. M.’s 44th and 54th 
N. I, suffered severely ; and at last, finding that delay 
was only destruction, they followed the general example, 
and made the best of their way to the front. Another 
horse-artillery gun was abandoned, and the whole of its 
artillerymen slain. Captain Anderson’s eldest girl, and 
Captain Boyd’s youngest boy, fell into the hands of the 
Afghans, It is supposed that 3000 souls perished in 
the pass. 

The children snatched were well taken care of, and, 
45 Soon as possible, restored to their parents. Captain 
Anderson's little daughter, who had resided in the 
family of a chief in Cabul, where she was treated 
with the utmost kindness, had been instructed to 
say,“ My father and mother are infidels, but I 
myself am a Mussulman!” Lady Sale mentions 
her own wound as slightly as if she had been in the 
service and bound to receive wounds; and on this 
éwful day, to her and to the army, there was no 
time for considerations of self. We former] y noticed 
that she allows that the chiefs riding with the ad- 
vance were exposed to the same risks with the 
British, and that their commands were ineffectual 


in preventing the ‘people on the heights from firing 
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down into the Pass. And now her own Most 
melancholy share in this dismal tragedy was draw- 
ing on. She relates— poe a 

After passing through some very sharp firing, we came 
upon Major Thain’s horse, which had been shot through 
the loins. When we were sup to be in comparative 
safety, poor Sturt rode back (to see after Thain, I believe :) 
his horse was shot under him, and before he could rise 
from the ground he received a severe wound in the ab- 
domen. It was with great difficulty he was held upon 
: pony by two people, and brought into camp at Khoord- 

abul. 

The pony Mrs. Sturt rode was wounded im the ear 
and neck. I had fortunately only one ball im my arm; 
three others passed through my poshteen near the shoul- 
der without doing me any injury. The party that fired 
on us were not above fifty yards from us, and we owed 
our escape to urging our horses on as fast as they could 
go over a road where, at any other time, we should have 
walked our horses very carefully. 

Fortunate it was for Mrs, Sturt and myself that we 
kept with the chiefs. Would to God that Sturt. had 
done so likewise, and not gone back. 

The ladies were mostly travelling in kajavas, and were 
mixed up with the baggage and cohimn in the pass: 
here they were heavily fired on. Many camels were 
killed. On one camel were, in one kajava, Mrs, Boyd 
and her youngest boy Hugh; and in the other Mrs. 
Mainwaring and her infant, scarcely three months old, 
and Mrs. Anderson’s eldest child. This camel was shot. 
Mrs. Boyd got a horse to ride ; and her child) was put 
on another behind a man, who being shortly after un- 
fortunately killed, the ehild was carried off by the 
Affghans. Mrs. Mainwaring, less fortunate, took her 
own baby in her arms. Mary Anderson was carried otf 
in the confusion. Meeting with a pony laden with 
treasure, Mrs. Mainwaring endeavoured to mount and 
sit on the boxes, but they upset; and in the hurry, pony 
and treasure were left behind; and the unfortunate lady 
pursued her way on foot, until, after a time, an Affghan 
asked her if she was wounded, and told her to mount 
behind him. This apparently kind offer she declined, 
being fearful of treachery ; alleging as an excuse that 
she could not sit behind him on account of the difficulty 
of holding her child when so mounted. This man shortly 
snatched her shawl off her shoulders, and left her to her 
fate. Mrs. Mainwaring’s sufferings were véry great; 
and she deserves much credit for having preserved her 
child through these dreadful scenes. She not only had 
to walk a considerable distance with her child in her 
arms through the deep snow, but had also to pick her 
way over the bodies of the dead, dying, and wounded, 
both men and cattle, and constantly to cross the streams 
of water, wet up to the knees, pushed and shoved about 
by men and animals, the enemy keeping up a sharp fire, 
and several persons being killed close to her., She, how- 
ever, got safe to camp with her child, but had no oppor- 
tunity to change her clothes; and I know from experi- 
ence that it was many days ere my wet habit became 
thawed, and can fully appreciate her discomforts. 

Some European women, soldiers’ wives, and some 
children were carried off. The troops were now 
through the Pass; another terrible night was clos- 
ing upon the army ; and yet the little episode we 
have to cite makes a deeper impression upon the 
feelings than the overwhelming misery which in- 
volved that entire mass of suffering humanity. 

Poor Sturt was laid on the side of a bank, with his 
wife and myself beside him. It began snowing heavily: 
Johnson and Bygrave got some xummuls (coarse blank- 
ets) thrown over us. Dr. Bryce, H.A., came and exa- 
mined Sturt’s wound: he dressed it; but 1 saw by the 
expression of his countenance that there was no hope. 
He afterwards kindly cut the ball out of my wrist, and 
dressed both my wounds. , 

Half of a Sipahee’s pall had been pitched, in Which 
the ladies and their husbands took refage. We hed ‘ho 


one to serape the snow off the ground fu it, Captaiu 
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Johnson and Mr. Mein first assisted poor Sturt over to 
ityand then carried Mrs. Sturt and myself through the 
deep snow. Mrs. Sturt’s bedding (saved by the ayah 
riding on it, whom we kept up close with ourselves) was 
now a comfort for my poor wounded son. He suffered 
dreadful y all night, and intolerable thirst; and 
most grateful did we feel to Mr. Mein for going out 
constantly to the stream to procure water: we had only 
a small vessel to fetch it in, which contained but a few 
mouthfuls. 

To sleep in such anxiety of mind and intense cold was 
impossible. There were nearly thirty of us packed to- 
gether without room to turn. 

The Sipahees and camp-followers, half-frozen, tried to 
force their way, not only into the tent, but actually into 
our beds, if such resting-places can be so called—a posh- 
teen (or pelisse of sheep skin) half spread on the snow, 
and the other half wrapped over one. 

Many poor wretches died round the tent in the night. 

The night so dreadful to them, was not better to 
their companions in misery :-— 

An immense number of poor wounded wretches wan- 
dered about the camp destitute of shelter, and perished 
during the night. Groans of misery and distress assailed 
the ear from all quarters. We had ascended to a still 
colder climate than we had left behind, and were with- 
out tents, fuel, or food : the snow was the only bed for all, 
and of many, ere morning, it proved the winding-sheet. 

Another dismal morning had hardly dawned, 
when the scenes of confusion and disorder of the 
former day were repeated and increased. There 
was now no attempt made to preserve discipline ; 
and every one able to move did the best he could 
for himself. Mrs. Trevor, the new-made widow, 
and the mother of seven orphans who were tra- 
velling with her, gave up her place in a sort of rude 
carriage, to Captain Sturt, who must otherwise 
have been left to die on the ground. 

The rough motion increased his suffering and accele- 
rated his death: but he was still conscious that his wife 
and I were with him; and we had the sorrowful satis- 
faction of giving him Christian burial. 

More than one half of the force is now frost-bitten or 
wounded; and most of the men can scarcely put a foot 
to the ground. 

This is the fourth day that our cattle have had no food; 

nd the men are starved with cold and hunger. 

Surely no English Lady has ever written any- 
thing more piteous than this brief and simple state- 
ment of a fact. 

Mahommed Akbar, although he had been an 
incarnation of the Enemy of Mankind, as some of 
the British still believe him, deserves at this time 
some credit for a touch of humanity, nay, a strain 
of generosity. The proposal which he made on 
this day was to guarantee the safety of the widowed 
ladies, and those of the married men and their fami- 
lies who would accept of his protection, assuring 
them of honourable treatment, and a safe escort to 
Peshawar. He stated that he felt a delicacy in 
making the proposal, which more concerned them 
than himself. This proposal, the best which could 
have been made in the circumstances, was eagerly 
accepted ; and to Mahommed Akbar the preserva- 
tion of the children, the ladies, and those officers 
who accompanied them, is surely owing. Had 
they remained with the army, many, if not all of 
them, must inevitably have perished in the common 
destruction. There was, on this arrangement, no 
difference of opinion between the military and civil 
officers—all agreed on the expediency of the mea- 
sure, Lieutenant Eyre relates— 
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Up to this time scarcely one of the ladies had tasted 
a meal since leaving Cabul. Some had infants g fig 
days old at the breast, and were unable to stand with, 
out assistance. Others were so far advanced in preg- 
nancy, that, under ordinary circumstances, a walk ACTORs 
a drawing-room would have been an exertion ; yet these 
helpless women, with their young families, had 
been obliged to rough it on the backs of camels, and on 
the tops of the baggage yaboos : those who had a horse 
to ride, or were capable of sitting on one, were considered 
fortunate indeed. Most had been without shelter since 
quitting the cantonment—their servants had nearly all 
deserted or been killed—and, with the exception of Lag 
Macnaghten and Mrs. Trevor, they had lost all theip 
baggage, having nothing in the world left but the clothes 
on their backs ; those, in the case of some of the invali 
consisted of night dresses in which they had started 
from Cabul in their litters. Under such circumstances 
a few more hours would probably have seen some of 
them stiffening corses. The offer of Mahommed Akhbar 
was consequently their only chance of preservation. 

Yet it must have been with no tranquil feelings 
that it was received. Lady Sale and her daughter 
were, on this day, in that condition of overwhelm. 
ing sorrow, when the wretched become for the time 
indifferent to their fate. This is the only occasion 
on which the indomitable spirit of Lady Sale ap- 
pears to have been utterly subdued. She relates— 

Overwhelmed with domestic affliction, neither Mrs, 
Sturt nor I were in a fit state to decide for ourselves 
whether we would accept the Sirdar’s protection or not. 
There was but faint hope of our ever getting safe to 
Jellalabad ; and we followed the stream. But although 
there was much talk regarding our going over, all I 
personally know of the affair is, that I was told we were 
all to go, and that our horses were ready, and we must 
mount immediately and be off. 

We were taken by a very circuitous route to the 
Khoord-Cabul forts, where we found Mahommed Akbar 
Khan, and the hostages. Mr. Boyd’s little boy had been 
brought there, and was restored to his parents. Ma. 
Burnes and young Stoker were also saved, and joined 
our party. Anderson’s little girl is said to have been 
taken to Cabul, to the Nawaub Zeman Shah Khan. 

Three rooms were cleared out for us, having no outlets 
except a small door to each; and of course they were 
dark and dirty. 

Here a large party were huddled together ins 


small apartment, with no comfort of any kind save 
shelter from the elements, some coarse food, and 
the hope of personal safety. We shall afterwards 
see something of the weary marches, and counter- 
marches, and hardships of the captives, for so they 
accounted themselves, though Akbar affected to call 
them guests; but shall first follow to the close the 
fortunes of the doomed army. On the 10th, the 
day after the officers and ladies who had accepted 
the protection of Mahommed Akbar had left the 
army, no enemy appeared for some hours ; though 
many of the men dropped from fatigue, or were 
violently deprived, by their companions, of their 
camels and horses, and thus left to perish on the 
snow or be butchered by the Affghans. But, long 
before the day closed, the enemy again ap 

and the troops when attacked made no resistance, 
but threw away their arms, and fell an easy prey 
to the avengers of Affghanistan. The army Was 
now greatly diminished in numbers, though many 
more had perished from hunger and cold than by 
the hands of the enemy. On this day, and after 
this fresh attack, Captain Skinner was erp 
General to remonstrate with Mahommed 
who replied, that he could not control the Gijy 
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with his small body of horse, amounting to only | —to, in short, abandon them to their fate. But no 


vee hundred. We have already seen the furious 
spirit displ ayed by these lawless chiefs, to which the 
English officers were themselves witnesses. Akbar 
also protested that the desertions to him which 
were taking place to a great extent among the 
native troops, were not incited by him; and, in 


sooner had they started, than every péer wretch 
still able to crawl accompanied thy mitch,""We 
continue the narrative from Lady Sale’s note: 
which are more succinet in this place than these 
of Lieutenant Eyre, and not less impressive 
The camp-followers having been the bane of this th- 





of this, he offered to shoot every deserter that 
came in from the British camp. There were strong | 
doubts of his good faith, to which his unfulfilled | 
mises to provide food, fuel, and forage for the | 
army, gave countenance; but it was thought wisest 
to dissemble. Lady Sale states that, at this inter- 
view, Akbar undertook for the safe escort of the 
troops to Jellalabad, if the general would consent 
to conduct them unarmed, and give his Affghans 
the use of their weapons, as an assurance that no 
treachery was meditated. This might have been 
listened to as the proposal of the Paladin of some | 
high-strained romance of the age of chivalry, but 
not one to be entertained by a modern soldier. It | 
was rejected by the General ; and it is impossible to | 
gay what other course he could have followed, | 
though it may be that Mahommed Akbar was not 
wholly insincere when he said, that the last chance | 
of safety for the remainder of the army was to lay | 


down their arms, as the Affghans had no faith in 
their promises. Yet how could he have guaranteed 
their safety from his fanatical followers, whatever | 
had been his true purpose? From Lady Sale, who, | 
like Lieutenant Eyre, received her information after 
the calamity was past, we borrow this account of 
the fourth day’s march :— 


The troops continued their fearful march [from Khoord- 
Cabul:] the remnant of the camp-followers, with several 
wounded officers, went ahead: for five miles they saw | 
no enemy; all acho could not walk were necessarily left 
behind. They descended a long steep descent to the bed | 
of the Tézeen Nullah. At this dip the scene was horrible: 
the ground was covered with dead and dying, amongst 
whom were several officers: they had been suddenly 
attacked and overpowered. The enemy here crowded 
from the tops of the hills in all directions down the bed 
of the Nullah, through which the route lay for three 
miles; and our men continued their progress through an 
incessant fire from the heights on both sides, until their 
arrival in the Tézeen valley, at about half-past four p.m. 

The descent from the Huft Kohtul was about 2000 
feet ; and here they lost the snow. 

About 12,000 persons have perished ! 

A quarter of an hour after their arrival, the Sirdar and | 
4 party came into the valley to a fort higher up, belenging 
to his father-in-law, Mahommed Shah Khan. A signal 
was made to his horsemen to approach: two came, and 
Captain Skinner, by the General’s desire, accompanied 
them to Mahommed Akbar Khan, to devise some means 
rf saving the remnant—about 4000 people of all descrip- 

ons. 

Skinner returned at dusk ; and brought back the same 
message as from Kubber-i-Jubhar, regarding disarming 

Europeans. 

It was on the evening of this day that the pro- 
position for disarming the troops had been rejected 
by the General, who, weak and famished as every 
one of the army now was, yet resolved to push on 
through the Pass of Jugdaluck at an early hour, 
hefore the enemy could be apprized of their inten- 
tion to do what should have been done ona previous | 
day. This seemed the last chance of safet y to| 


that now remained of the broken force. | 
They resolved to leave the camp-followers behind, 





fortunate army, they hoped to more off quietly and ledte 
them behind; but no sooner did they start, than théy 
found that all who were able to stand were accompanying 
them. They left their remaining gun behind; and Dr. 
Cardew, who was mortally wounded at the dip into the 
Tézeen Nullah, was laid on the carriage to await death, 
which was rapidly approaching: he was found dead by 
Mahommed Akbar’s people the next morning. 

The night was fine and moonlit, and they reached Seh 
Baba about midnight; here a few shots were fired on 
them; and the rear being attacked, the whole remains 
of the 44th, with the exception of about nine files to form 
the advance, were ordered there; and thus the column 
remained until their arrival at Jugdaluck; their progress 
being again impeded by that evil which always attends 
Indian armies, the camp-followers ; who, if a shot is 
fired in advance, invariably fall back ; and if in rear 
rush to the front. | 

11th—From Seh Baba the road turns off sharp to the 
right over the mountains to Jugdaluck; and aerass the 
Nullah is seen the short road to Cabul, but whieh cannet 
be travelled by guns or camels. 

At Seh Baba, Dr. Duff, (the Surgeon-General to the 


| forces in Affghanistan,) who had had his hand cut off 


with a penknife at Tézeen, in consequence of a severe 


| wound, was from weakness obliged to lag behind, and 


was two days afterwards found murdered, 

Bareekub is three miles from Seh Baba: there issa 
clear stream of water, and several caves cut in the rocks. 
Here our force observed a number of people in the caves ; 
with whom they did not interfere, as they did not molest 
them. They eventually fired some volleys on the rear. 

At day-break the advance arrived at Killa Sung, about 
seven miles from Seh Baba, where there are some streams 
of water: this is the general encamping ground, though 
very confined, and commanded by hills all round. 

They proceeded about half a mile further on, and then 
halted, until the rear-guard should arrive; but they, 
having been much molested on the road, did not arrive 
fur two hours. On their first arrival not an Affghan was 
to be seen; but shortly several made their appearance 
on the hills, and the number continued every moment to 
increase. Not a drop of water was procurable; nor 
would they get any until their arrival at Jugdaluek. 
They had marched for twenty-four hours consecutively, 
and had still ten miles to go before they could hope for 
rest. On being joined by the rear-guard they continued 
their march; the enemy in small numbers watching 
every opportunity to murder stragglers from the column. 

At two miles from Jugdaluck the descent into the val- 
ley commences. 

The hills on each side of the road were occupied by 
the enemy, who kept firing from their long juzails; and 


again the road was covered with dead and dying, as they 


were in such a mass that every shot told. 
On arrival in the valley, a position was taken up on 


the first height near some ruined walls. As searcely 


any Europeans of the advance now remained, and the 
enemy were increasing, the (ieneral called ail the officers 
(about twenty) to form line and show a front: they had 
scarcely done so, when Captain Grant, Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General, received a ball through the cheek which 
broke his jaw. 

On the arrival of the rear-guard, followed up by the 
enemy, the latter took possession of two heights close to 
our position: on which our force went for security within 
the ruined walls. The men were almost maddened with 


hunger and thirst: a stream of pure water ran within 


150 yards of the position, but no man could go for it 

without being massacred. yf 
For about half an hour they had a respite from the dire 

of the enemy, who now only watched their proceedings 
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‘The General desired J 







n to see, if there were any 

so t the followers; he 

‘whith ‘were killed, served out, 

b ugh raw, by the Europeans. 
8 


0 
ming’ in ‘sight, they signed for one 
80;'and ‘on being questioned what 
» eat ‘Mahommed Akbar Khan. A 

¥ was sent to ‘the ‘Sirdar by the General to know 
Why they" were agaifi molested: the chief replied, he 





wished to converse with Skinner, who immediately ac- | 


nied’ the messenger. This was about half past 
thitee "Pa. of the 11th. | 
After marching for thirty hours they lay down on the 


ground, worn out by cold, hunger, thirst, and fatigue: | 


bat seareely had Skinner taken his departure, when 
volley after volley was poured into the enclosure where 


they were resting. All was instant confusion, and a_ 


general rush took place outside the walls; men and 
cattle al huddled together, each striving to hide himself 
fram the murderous fire of the enemy. 

At this time twenty gallant men of the 44th made a 


situultanéous rush down the hill, to drive the enemy off | 


the heights they occupied: in this they were successful; 
for, supposing they were followed by the rest, the foe 
took to flight ere our men could reach their position. 

_ in about a quarter of an hour, as so small a party 
Would not admit of any division, this party was recalled. 
They, again, entered. within the: broken walls; and in- 

ta ly, our inveterate foes were in their former position 
dealing, death amongst them. 


About 5 o'clock Skinner returned with a message that | 
the Sirdar wished to see the General, Brigadier Shelton, | 
and Johnson,; and. if they, would go over to confer with | 


him, he would engage to put,a stop to any further 


massacre, and also to give food to our troops: and on 
condition of their temaiming with him as hostages for | 
General Sale’s evacuation of Jellatabad, he would escort | 


al] the small remaining party in safety. 

Mahommed Shah Khan, father-in-law to the Sirdar, 
dnd whose daughter is with the Dost at Loodianah, is 
one, of the principal Giljye chiefs: he came at dusk 
with an escort to receive them; and they started in the 
confident hope that some arrangement would be entered 
into to save the lives of the remainder of the army. The 


general and the above-mentioned officers proceeded to | 


the top of the valley for about two miles, and found the 


Sirdar and his party in bivouac: nothing could exceed | 


ihe kind manner im which they were received. The chief, 
ou hearing they had not tasted food for forty-eight hours, 
had a cloth spread ou the ground; and a good pilao 
and other dishes, as also tea, were quickly brought; and 
they formed a circle round it, and all ate out of the same 
dish. 

Their hunger, though great, was not to be compared to 


their thirst, which had not been quenched for two days. | 


The European force now at Jugdaluck, was 


by this time reduced to 150 men of the 44th, | 
16 dismounted artillerymen, and 25 of the 5th | 


cavalry. Not a single sepoy had now either arms or 
ammunition. On the morning of the 12th, the 


General, and the English officers who had been the | 


night before with Mahommed Akbar and his friends, 
were treated with the same civility, and cautioned 


not to leave their tents, lest they should be ill- | 
treated by the fierce Giljyes. It was at an in-. 
terview which the Sirdar had with the chiefs of | 


the Giljyes, on this same morning, that they 
avowed their bitter hatred of the British ; refused 


60,000 rupees offered by Mahommed Shah Khan, | 


the father-in-law of Akbar ; and declared that no- 
thing would satisfy them but the extermination of 
the invaders! But we have already referred to this 
characteristic interview. The day was spent in al- 
tercation, and an attempt at conciliating these tur- 
bulent chiefs, which on the part of Akbar seems to 
have been sincere. Allthis while the wretched remain- 


der of the troops were waiting, famishing.of -eojd, 
hunger, and thirst. Towards evening; it wargqu 
nounced by Akbar’s father-in-law, Mahommed Shay 


Khan, that everything had been amicably arranged 
for the safe conduct of the troops—the sr 
remnant of the army—to Jellalabad; and ithe 
General wrote a letter, requesting General Sale to 
evacuate that place, as one of the conditions of the 

truce. While the General was writing this letter, 

| . . 
shots were heard ; and it was discovered that the 

troops were moving off through the pass, followed 

hard by the Giljyes. The desperate resolution to 

_eontinue the march had been taken in the absence 

of the General, and Brigadier Shelton,—had, in fact, 

_ been forced upon the army from a constant harass. 

| ing fire being kept up on them all day, followed by 

| a furious onset at its close ; while no supplies were 
| obtained, and time was wasting by the absent com- 
manders in fruitless negotiations. Another trait 
of generosity in Akbar occurred this day, whieh 
is related by his “ unfriend” Lady Sale:—~ = 

Mahommed Akbar Khan told Johnson, after Mahon- 
med Shah Khan went out to consult with the chiefs of 
| the pass, that the latter were dogs and no faith could be 
placed in them; and begged Johnson would send fo 
three or four of his most intimate friends, that their lives 
might be saved in the event of treachery to the troops, 

Gladly as he would have saved his individual friends, 

he was under the necessity of explaining to the Sirdar 

that a sense of honour would prevent the officers desert. 
ing their men at a time of such imminent peril, _ The 

Sirdar also proposed, that in the event of the Giljyes 

not acceding to the terms, he would himself, at dusk, 

| proceed with a party of horsemen to the foot of the hil 
| where our troops were ; and, previous orders being sen 
to the commanding officer for all to be ready, he would 
bring every European away in safety, by each of his 
horsemen taking up one behind him: the Giljyes would 
not then fire upon them, lest they should hit him orhis 
men. But he would not allow a single Hindostanee to 
_ follow; as he could not protect 2000 men (the computed 


number.)}—Johnson interpreted all this to the general: 
but it was deemed impracticable. 


The troops, now commanded by. Brigadier 
| Anquetil, in absence of General Elphinstone and 
Brigadier Shelton, had, as we have stated, taken 
the resolution to move forward without’ orders, 
rather than be cut off piece-meal. 


Between 8 and 9 o’clock p.m. they took their departure ; 
which was rendered a very trying scene, from the, @a- 
treaties of the wounded, amounting to seventy or eighty; 
for whom there was no conveyance; and therefore, how: 
ever heart-rending to all, they were necessarily abam- 
doned, with the painful conviction that. they would,be 
massacred in cold blood, defenceless as they were, by 
the first party of Giljyes that arrived. thot 

The enemy, who seem to have been aware of the i> 
tended removal, soon commenced an attack upon the 
straggling camp-followers; and a number of Affghans, 
favoured by the darkness of the night, stole in amongst 
the followers that were in column, whom. they quietly 
despatched, and proceeded to plunder. These daring 
men, however, were nearly all cut up or bayonetted by 
the enraged soldiery ; who shortly after came upon 48 
encampment of the enemy ; in passing which they wer 
saluted with a heavy fire, followed up by a sally, upom 
the camp-followers, as usual, nas 
| They proceeded on until they came to a gorge, with 
_ low, steep hills on either side, between which, the 
| passed, about two miles from Jugdaluck, . Here #¥e 





} 
| 





barriers had been thrown across the road, consi 

| of bushes and branches of trees. The road, W 

been flooded, was a mass of ice,and the snow, ayy, the 
| hills very deep. The enemy, who had waited for, them 
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ubjreat force at this spot, rushed upon the column, knife | 


‘The camp-followers and wounded men fell 
the handful of troops for protection; thus ren- 
em powerless, and causing the greatest con- 
‘' whilst the men, in small! detached parties, were 
‘ conflicts with fearfal odds against them. 
din ‘this conflict the Acting Quartermaster-Sergeant 
fall : aod in the confusion, caused by an overwhelming 
: pressing on the rear in a night attack, it is not 
surprising that it was found impossible to extricate the 
eéloar from the body of the fallen man; and its loss was 
uusvoidable. The disorder of the troops was increased 


in band. 





by a part of them, the few remaining horsemen, galloping 


and over the infantry in hopes of securing their | 


own retreat to Jellalabad. The men, maddened at being 
ridden over, fired on them; and it is said that some 

were fired at; but that rests on doubtful testi- 
mony. When the firing slackened, and the clashing of 
knives and bayonets had in some measure ceased, the 
men moyed on slowly ; and on arriving at the top of the 


gorge were able to ascertain the fearful extent of the | 


joss they had sustained in men and officers. Of the latter, 
Brigadier Anquetil and above twenty others, were mis- 
sing. :'The troops now halted unmolested for an hour ; 
during which time a few stragglers contrived to join them. 
The country being now of a more open description, 

ir small force suffered less annoyance from the fire of 
the | nemy: but the determination of the men to bring on 
their wounded comrades greatly retarded their marching; 
and from the troopers having proceeded onwards, the 
‘wounded could not be mounted behind them: thus their 
pate did not exceed two miles in the hour. From time 


to time sudden attacks were made on the rear; parti- | 


cilarly in spots where the road wound close under the 
foot 0 
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hand; and slaughtered all the party. h Gaptad 
Souter and seven or eight men of the 4 aa — 
This officer thinks that this unusual act of forbearanee 
towards him originated in the strange dress he, wore : 
his poshteen having opened during the last si e 
posed to view the colour he had wrapped round his, 

and they probably thought they had secured « valuable 
prize in some great bahadur, for whom a large ransem 
might be obtained. acm 

Eighteen officers and about fifty men were killed 
the final struggle at Gundamuck. Captain Souter and 
the few remaining men (seven or eight) that. were taken 
alive from the field were, after a detention of a month 
in the adjoining villages, made over to Mahommed Akbar 
Khan and sent to the fort of Buddeeabad in the. Lugh- 
man valley. 

The General, still absent negotiating with the 
chiefs, never again saw the army. It had marched 
on the 12th, at night. On the morning of the 
13th, he rode to the pass of Jugdaluck with Ma- 
hommed Akbar, and witnessed the dreadful spec- 
tacle of the struggle of the previous night. 


They passed some 200 dead bodies, many of them Et- 
ropeans ; the whole naked, and covered with large 
wounds. As the day advanced, several poor ti 


of Hindostanees (camp-followers, who had escaped th 
massacre of the night before) made their a from 
behind rocks and within caves, where the hed yea 
ter from the murderous knives of the Affghans and the in- 
clemency of the climate. = 
The final struggle at Gundamuck—the close of . 
this dismal tragedy—was but some few hours later, 


a= 


£ 


the hills, and there a sharp fire was sure to be | Lieutenant Eyre thus closes the melancholy narra- 


met with. In this manner they went on till they reached | tive of the retreat :— 
the Soorkhab river, which they forded below the bridge | 


at 1 aw. on the 13th, being aware that the enemy would 
take possession of it, and dispute the passage. Whilst 
fording the river a galling fire was kept up from the 
bridge: and several men were killed and wounded. 


retreat. 


| the barriers. Six of the twelve officers, Captains 


It only remains to relate the fate of those few officers 
and men, who rode on ahead of the rest after , 


llew, 


| Collier, Hopkins, Lieutenant Bird, Drs. Harpur and Bry- 
| don, reached Futtehabad in safety, the other six mae , 
» We have now reached the last day of this fatal | dropped gradually off by the way and been destroyed. 


_ Deeeived by the friendly professions of some 


13th.—From Soorkhab the remnant of the column | 


moved towards Gundamuck: but as the day dawned the 


enemy’s numbers increased; and, unfortunately, daylight | themselves, and, suddenly sallying forth, ent down Cap- 


soon exposed to them how very few fighting men the | 


asants 
near the above-named town, who brought them bread ty 


eat, they unwisely delayed a few moments to satisfy the 


cravings of hunger ; the inhabitants meanwhile armed 


tain Bellew and Lieutenant Bird ; Captains Collier aud 


column contained. The force now consisted of twenty | Hopkins, and Drs. Harpur and Brydon, rode off, and were 


officers, of Whom Major Griffiths was the senior, fifty 


men of the 44th, six of the horse artillery, and four or | 


five | Sipahees. 
twenty muskets; 300 camp-followers still continued 
with them. 

Being now assailed by an increased force, they were 
compelled to quit the road, and take up a position on a 
hit adjoining. Some Affghan horsemen being observed 
ata short distance were beckoned to. On their approach 
there was a cessation of firing: terms were proposed by 
Captain Hay, to allow the force to proceed without fur- 
ther hostilities to Jellalabad. These persons not being 
sufficiently influential to negotiate, Major Griffiths pro- 
ceeded with them to a neighbouring chief for that pur- 
pose ; taking with him Mr. Blewitt, formerly a writer 
in Captain Johnson’s office, who understood Persian, that 
he might act as interpreter. 

Many Affghans ascended the hill where our troops 
awaited the issue of the expected conference ; and ex- 
changes of friendly words passed between both parties. 
This lasted upwards of an hour; but hostilities were 


renewed by the Affghans, who snatched at the fire-arms | above all, the capture of the ladies, came upon the 


of the men and officers. This they of course resisted ; 
and drove them off the hill: but the majority of the 
enemy, who occupied the adjoining hills commanding 
tr position, commenced a galling fire upon us. Several 
times they attempted to dislodge our men from the hill, 
and were repulsed : until, our ammunition tray, Pepa 
ed, and our fighting men reduced to about thirty, the 


enemy made a rush, which in our weak state we were 
to cope with. They bore our men down knife in 


Amongst the whole there were but. 


pursued ; the three former were overtaken and slaiu 
within four miles of Jellalabad ; Dr. Brydon by a miracle 
escaped, and was the only officer of the whole Cabul 


| force who reached that garrison in safety. 


Such was the memorable retreat of the British army 
from Cabul, which, viewed in all its cireumstances,—in 
the military conduct which preceeded and brought about 
such a consummation, the treachery, disaster, and suaffer- 


_ing which accompanied it,—is, perhaps, without a par- 





allel in history. 

General Elphinstone survived the destruction 
of the army only three months, hastened to his 
grave by fatigue and anguish of mind. After the 
annihilation of the army he accompanied the other 
captives of Mahommed Akbar. 

No one can have yet forgotten the alarm and con- 
sternation universally felt in England when the dis- 
mal intelligence of the insurrection at Cabul, the as- 
sassination of the Envoy and Sir A. Burnes ; but, 


nation at “one fell swoop.” The fate of the whole 
army excited, for the time, much less interest than 
that of the female captives, carried off to the hills, 
and at the mercy of the wild, blood-thirsty, and re- 


vengeful Affghans. To their adventures we shall 
now turn. 





( To be concluded in our nezt Number.) ioe 























LITERARY 


A Voice from the Vintage. By the Author of “ The 
Women of England.” Fisher & Co. 


Mars. Ettis has herself been a Tee-totaller for four 
years, and in this little volume she comes forward as the 
eloquent advocate for Total Abstinence ; a subject which 
she has introduced more or less in all her late publi- 
cations, and to which her fiction in numbers, Family 
Scerets, was, so far as we have seen it, entirely devoted. 
The stories of that work are so many Total Abstinence 
Tracts. Mrs. Ellis is a thoroughly-earnest pleader; and 
she strengthens her argument by frequent reference to 
her personal experience. She enforces upon the whole 


world, the men and women of every rank and class, but | 


especially those who are influential from wealth or posi- 
tion, the duty of joining the Total Abstinence Society, of 
solemnly subscribing the Abstinence bond, as she has 
done. ‘Temperance is not sufficient. Moderation is 
declared more dangerous, because more plausible and 
seductive, than actual excess. Mrs. Ellis was at one 
time quite contemptuous of the Temperance movement— 
an unwise contempt, which she has atoned for by running 
to exactly the opposite extreme. She says of this cause : 


By degrees it began also to assume with me some- 
what more of a personal character. I could not see 
how I was right while indulging in what was so fear- 
fully destructive to others, and to some whom I had 
known and loved. Yet such was the force of habit ; 
such my willingness to believe what doctors told me, 
that wine was necessary to my health, at that time far 
from good ; and such, also, was my dependence upon 
stimulants, for increasing the strength of which I often 
felt miserably in want, that three years more elapsed 
before I had the resolution to free myself practically, 
entirely, and I now trust for ever, from the slavery of 
this dangerous habit. 

Four years of total abstinence from everything of an 
intoxicating nature, it has now been my happy lot to 
experience ; and if the improvement in my health and 
spirits, and the increase of my strength during that time, 
be any proof in favour of the practice, I am one of those 
who ought especially to thank God for the present, and 
take courage for the future. 

Like many other women, and especially those who 
are exempt from the necessity of active exertion, I was, 
while in the habit of taking wine for my health, subject 
to almost constant suffering from a mysterious kind of 
sinking, which rendered me at times wholly unfit either 
for mental or bodily effort, but which I always found 
to be removed by a glass of wine. My spirits, too, par- 
took of the malady, for I was equally subject to fits of 
depression, which also were relieved, in some degree, by 
the same remedies. During the four years in which I 
have now entirely abstained from the use of such reme- 
dies, I have been a total stranger to these distressing 
sensations of sinking and exhaustion ; and I say this 
with thankfulness, because I consider such ailments in- 
finitely more trying than absolute pain. That time of 
the day at which it is frequently recommended to take a 
glass of wine and a biscuit, 1 now spend as pleasantly 
as any other portion of the four-and-twenty hours, with- 
out either ; and when fatigued by wholesome exercise, 
which is a totally different thing from the exhaustion 
above alluded to, I want nothing more than rest or food, 
and have not a symptom remaining of what I used to 
experience when I felt occasionally as if my life was 
ebbing away. Thus, I am fully persuaded, in my own 
mind, and by my own experience, confirming as it does 
the testimony of many able and important judges, that 
the very medicine we take in this manner to give us 
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strength, does in reality produce an increase of faintness, 
lassitude, and general debility. 

This is the best passage in the book. High time it jg 
that every one, man or woman, liable to those sensations of 
sinking and exhaustion, and periodical craving, for which 
Medicine has a distinct name, and for which it assigns 4 
distinct cause, should pause, and bethink themselves; and 
if not amenable to the control of reason and duty, then, by 
all means, call in any and every adventitious aid possible; 
among others, if they choose, that of the Total Absti. 
nence Pledge. The irritable and sinking condition de. 
seribed is the first stage of those affections which oftep 
terminate in Delirium Tremens. This persons so affected 
should do, for their own sakes, and not on the more debat- 
able ground of example to others. During four years of to. 
tal abstinence, in which Mrs. Ellis has been connected 
with the Tee-total Society, she has never felt the want of 
the stimulants which her physicians and herself formerly 
deemed so necessary for her; and her health has been ex. 
cellent. While, during two years that she acted on the 
partial Abstinence principle, her condition was uncom- 
fortable. des 

But no sooner was an entire surrender made of ingli- 
nation to a sense of duty, than all temptation vanished, 
all trial was at an end; while the act of totally ab 
staining became so perfectly easy, as to call forth no 
other feelings than those of gratitude and joy, that I was 
thus enabled, for the sake of others, to share in the self- 
denials of the tempted, and the privations of the poor. 

We should, however, say, looking back to the above 
statement of the individual case, that her own sake 
made this renunciation prudent in Mrs. Ellis, both from 
regard to health and mental tranquillity, which had 
suffered under the use of stimulants. For the benefit 
of those meditating Total Abstinence, and likely to find 
the practice difficult, we find the following rules Jaid 
down :— 

If your abstinence is not entire, the experiment is far 
indeed from being a fair one ; for so long as the habit 
of taking even a little is kept up, the inclination to take 
more is kept up also, and consequently the trial and the 
difficulty remain. If also, during the time that you ab- 
stain, you sit up late at night, neglect to take exereise 
in the open air, or in any other manner fail to adopt the 
most rational and obvious means of preserving healthyit 
cannot be said that the experiment is a fair one ; more 
especially when, as is too frequently the case, every 
malady occurring during this period is charged upon the 
newly-formed habit of total abstinence. 

Like all new converts, and especially such as have 
been persecutors, Mrs. Ellis may be zealous overmueh ; 
but her book will be useful, particularly to those of the 
respectable of her own sex who are liable to forenoon sink- 
ings, or who are under the necessity, as she tells us, of re- 
pairing to the sideboard for stimulants to soothe their 
ruffied spirits, ifannoyed by any trivial domestic casualty, 
such as the ill conduct ofa servant. The advice will also} 
useful to those ladies described in the passage below :— 
but all this is for their own sakes, for volt preoae 
and not at all for the sake of the example, which is, i 
cases of this sort, a secondary consideration. 


yg 
The stimulus to which we most habitually, ; 
cording to the generally received opinion, most lawt 
resort, is wine. We feel a little faint about the 
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‘without really resolving to do so. While she remained 
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of the day, and we take it then. We are thus strength- | errors enumerated in the passage cited below. Having 
ened, and enabled to go out and make our calls, or to spoken of the ill effects of moderate—or what she calls 


attend ¢ to _ — wnhas go feel aie BY! Dive h bbe moderate, though it must, from the effects, be immede- 
visit the poor, . 


more co e to admonish them of their ex- | ™te—stimulus on men, she proceeds,— 

on and meaen, Sactienleety in the way of intem- Hence an endless catalogue of evils, arising from the 
snce, immediately after what we call the necessary miscalculations, oversights in business, hasty conclusion¥, 

r imulus has been taken. We come back, however, ex- | intemperate expressions, weakness undertemptation, and 
eeedingly tired, and did not the dinner-table present us general subserviency of principle to inclination, amongst 
with a fresh supply, we believe we should scarcely be | men; while amongst women the sad consequences of the 
able to get through the day. Our fathers and bro- | tell-tale tongue, the sudden impulse, and the wilful act, 
thers, however, are surely not subject to this faintness | have been scarcely less calamitous. To women espe- 
about the hour of noon? No ;—but they come home | cially, the excitement of society alone is often enough, 
reasonably, and absolutely tired, and they, too, must _ and too much for the equanimity of minds over which 
have their strength restored by the same invigorating | there has been exercised no habitual control ; and, after 
draughts. | the accustomed means of increasing that excitement 
Mrs. Ellis mentions other cases in which no one will | have been freely, though not according to the opinion of 


: : : _ the world too freely used, how many, through the long, 
demur to Total Abstinence being a duty, and where the | 4,,) weary, morning hours, have to leok back with 


necessity of Total Abstinence necessitates an absolute shame to the confused and busy scenes of the previous 
rule against the taste, sight, or smell of the powerful | evening, amongst which the dim, but certain witness of 
and seductive fluid. their own folly stands forth conspicuous, as if to warn 


. ; | them against ever venturing upon the same unguarded 
A lady of my acquaintance, and I have it upon her oc. catint sure 


authority, whose mind was seriously impressed with the 3.44 i¢ would require volumes to detail even the most 


importance of personal abstinence, struggled on for some familiar instances arising from this practice as it pre- 
time in the manner I have described, without being able | vails in society, impregnating with its poison the secret 


to make a sufficient effort for the effectual carrying out |. f feel : . 
; prings of feeling, and stimulating to all those little acts 
ofher purpose. Thus, she was often an abstainer for a | thoughts, looks, and words which constitute the begin- 


week or a month, hoping she might keep up the habit, | nings of evil, and which may justly be compared to 


| sparks applied to a long train of mischief, including the 
practice of every kind of selfishness, duplicity, and, too 
often, bad faith. Would that peculiar look, for instance, — 
| have been given? Would that word have passed the 


, | fair speaker’s lips? Would that strange eccentric act 
mediately after they were gone, and poured out for her- | ).01. “heen committed, had no artificial stimulus been 


selfa glass of the wine she had just tasted ; nor was she | used? Oh, woman! reckless woman ! how often has 
exempt from the same weakness for two or three days thy character received a bias, and thy whole life a shade, 


afterwards. | from the conse f h i 
‘ ‘ <—e quences of some rash purpose conceived 
Dr. Johnson is often quoted as high authority in favour | without a thought of harm, and acted upon from the 


} 
of the safety of abstinence, when compared with mode- | gales tamed ' ‘ 
. ) . pulse of a moment ! How often has the friend 
tation, When asked by Hannah More, at a dinner- of thy bosom been wounded, the love of years de- 


party one day, to take a little wine, he replied, “I can- stroyed, and shipwreck made of happiness and peace 
not take a little, and therefore I never take any. Ab- from the mere indulgence of a transient inclination too 


stinence is as easy to me as temperance would be diffi- impetuous for reason to control! And yet under cir- 


cult.” cumstances of peculiar temptation from the excitement 
It was the undeniable duty of both the lady and Dr. | incident to society, woman is the first to place herself in 


Johnson to abstain totally, if they could not be temperate; | peril, by voluntarily adding to the stimulus, of which 
but the latter individual would no more have thought that, | she has already more than her natural prudence can 
, er . | restrain. 
because he could not take a little, his friends should give | Thus, then, we veatere to triSe with the’ haibbtel 
upthe moderate and proper use of wine at their own tables, | wind ; thus we presumptuously dare to ruffle the calm 
to keep him out of all temptation, as that none of them | ofthat bright mirror which ought to reflect the image of 
should eat fresh-baked bread or butter, because his health | Divinity ! 
required a plain, stale loaf. Nor had Johnson, or persons Now, if all this evil comes of the glass of wine, or sip 
of similar temperament, any particular merit in practising | of negus or punch, that the ladies are allowed at dinner 
entire Abstinence, if they found it easier than Tempe- | or at evening parties, and which is, “according to the 
rance, which Mrs. Ellis contends that it is; though, bad | opinion of the world,” not too freely allowed, they surely 
a8 the drinking world may be, this surely does not hold as | ought to abstain, or else the world ought to alter its 
ageneral rule. A very great majority of those who taste | standard of the measure ladies are permitted to drink. 
more or less freely of all kinds of liquids that, if taken | But when or where in respectable society are these over- 
to excess, have the power to intoxicate, are decidedly | stimulated, these excited and reckless women to be seen ? 
to be pronounced Temperate; and have no personal | It would appear, from Mrs. Ellis, that the ministers 
reason to come under any pledge of Abstinence ; unless | of religion sometimes prime themselves for extraor- 
it is contended that any use of such beverages, however | dinary oratorical efforts by artificial and intoxicating 
moderate, is, under all circumstances, sinful, with the stimulants. This is scarcely a legitimate use of the 
exception of the use permitted by the physician’s leave. | “ creature ;” nor can we think it one frequently had 
Is it then a duty to have a consultation, and pay a fee, | recourse to; although, in peculiar and indeed impossible 
ore 2 man can allow himself a glass of wine, however circumstances, Mrs, Ellis seems willing to allow of it. 
much he may feel that he needs it, or however agree- | She says,— 
able to him is what he regards as a perfectly innocent | Were it lawful or expedient for the Christian to 
! From Mrs. Ellis’s treatise one is led to ima- | throw the whole energy of his mind and body into, one 
Gine that the use of intoxicating liquors is carried to an | $T@4t public effort, and to leave nothing for his private 


. . .,. | hours, for his family, or for the religion of his closet, but 
€Xcess among women in respectable and high society in nervous irritation, weariness, or senseless sleep, | should 





in this state, it happened that on those days when she | 

k, with her friends, even of the smallest quantity, | 
such was the force of habit, and such the power of asso- 
ciation, that she invariably went to her store-room im- 





which is little suspected, if this “ means of | be will to allow that the use of stimulants might be 
*xtitement” really betrays them into the follies and 


favourable to such a course of action. Indeed, I am but 
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orwell absared, that many extraordinary instances of 
oratories) power, many startling flashes of brilliant ge- 
wins, and many single efforts, almost supernatural in 
their foreé und their effect, have been produced under 
the’ influence of this Kind of excitement. But who has 
followed ‘the individuals, from whom such extraordinary 
aetion emanated; home to their families or their closets ! 
or; having #0 followed them, who would pronounce upon 
their condition there as being that of happy men—of 
men whose daily and hourly conduct constituted one 
continued homage to the purity, the heliness, and the 
benignity of their Creator ! 

No. IJappeal to common sense, to experience, and to 
observation of the world in general, whether the indivi- 
duals thus occasionally wrought upon by artificial sti- 
mulaus for a particular and transitory purpose, are not, 
of all mankind, the least enviable in their private expe- 
rience and habits, the most irritable in their feelings, 
and the most weary of life and its accumulated ills. 

Just in proportion then as the religious professor allows 
himself to approach to this extreme, his private life and 
the secret history of his religious character become 
stamped with an impress fearfully at variance with the 
calm purity, the clear intelligence, and the high spiritual 
enjoyment which constitute the Christian’s happiest fore- 
taste of the blessedness of the heavenly kingdom. 

Such observations, however, belong only to the theory 
of this dangerous practice. © Facts, awful facts, attested 
by ministers of every religious denomination, are not — 
wanting to assure us, that of the causes of religious de- 
clension now prevailing in the world, the drinking usages 
of our enlightened country have been the most fatal in | 
their consequences. 

An argument’ against the use of anything whatever 
from ‘its abuse, is as old as human discordance in opinion 


; 





and taste, andis of nniversal application. It lies against | 
turtle-soup and custard, because aldermen are or were apt | 
to over-eat themselves; when these good things were set | 
before them, and to die of apoplexy,—against music, be- | 
causé "some erthusiastic amateurs fiddle all day long,— 

against dancing, because if sometimes excites youthful | 
spirits beyond the rigid line of decorum,—against a warm | 
and lively faith, beeause some men and women became fa- | 
natics, or deranged'in their intellects. The Tee-totallers | 
employ the same argaments in denying total/y the use of | 
those beverages which medicine freely prescribes as 

among its best and its most grateful restoratives ; and | 
which the common sense of mankind in all ages have 
placed among the thousand other admitted harmless lux- 
uries and solaces of existence, all of them to be used, not 
abused. These they hold not merely useless, but noxious, 
and this not only in their abuse, but in their elemen- 
tary character, of producing, when taken to excess, 
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being ;—the pursuit of the purest happiness by the bey 
means, the scope of which embraces the present and the 
future—Time and Eternity. ! a 
In entering upon the Enquiry into the Principles o¢ 
Human Happiness, our author recognises two ony 
divisions of this subject ; first, Speculative Morality, o 
that branch which treats of the nature and origin of the 
moral sentiments ; and Practical Morality, which inves. 
tigates the qualities of actions, and fixes their rule oy 
standard ; what Mackintosh terms “the Criterion of 
Morality.” The fundamental principle of mora) actida 
is admitted by Mr. Ramsay to be Utility ; but not uti. 
lity in the restricted or loose sense in which, as he thi 
the term has been employed by Paley and Bentham, ang 
the other utilitarian moralists; who, our author alleges, 
have, in general, laid too much stress upon the sensua} 
and self-regarding pleasures, and too little on the purely 
mental and social ; or if the masters have not done 8, 
then this tendency has been shown by the disciples. He 
thinks the Utility of the Benthamites, in short, not'saf 
ficiently exalted and comprehensive. He wonld discard 
the phrase, if it were practicable, in favour of another ; 
Eudemonism, invented by Mr; Whewell, and derived 
from the Greek word signifying happiness; and rather 
be called an Hudemonist' than a Utilitarian.——~A @e 
cided, if not, indeed, the leading ‘merit of the work, ii 
the manner in which the writer has treated his sub- 
ject. His style is singularly lucid; and from scope and 
felicity of illustration, the treatise is calculated te be 


| generally attractive, even to those who shrink the mioit 


from such speculations and diseussions. If necessarily 
sometimes grave, it is never dull, complex, mazy, or mo 
notonous. Though it is not in our power to give anapa 
lysis of the treatise, we shall, as far as is possible, (with- 
in very limited bounds,) endeavour to convey an ides of 
the spirit and execution of the Enquiry, by the quotation 
of a few detached passages, principally recommended by 
their wtility, or Eudemonism. " 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


The grand object of all moral education ought to be 
to stir up those inclinations which are naturally weak, 
and so to tame, or at least curb, those which are apt té 
run into excess. It will readily be granted thatthe 
self-regarding desires are more likely to become extes 
ive or exclusive than the socia) ; and that, the; natural 
tendency to the pleasures of sense is stronger than # 
those of the intellect, the imagination, and the affections. 
Moreover, the gratification of the present hour, fleeting 
though it may be, is apt to be preferred to'a more per 





intoxication in all its direful degrees. 


Total Abstinence Societies ; and, in the meanwhile, we 
rejoice to think that refining taste, improved morals, and 
the force of example, are silently settling this great ques- 
tion everywhere ; and that if pledges are not universally 
given, it is because they are not felt to be required. 

Meanwhile, we wish all manner of suceess to Father 

Mathew; and no harm to those who take the pledge, 

provided they are tolerant and charitable with those 

who do not yet entertain their notions, nor follow their 
practice. 

Aun Enquiry into the Principles of Human Happiness 
and Human Duty. In Two Books. By George 
Ramsay, B. M., Author of an Essay on the Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, &c. Octavo, pp. 554, London: Pie- 
kering. 


No speculative inquiry’can have the importance of 


Mrs. Ellis’s dis- | 
course may probably gain a few more pledges to the | 


manent but distant interest. From these general facts 
which are amply confirmed by experience, we draw the, 
following conclusions. Moral Education ought to have 
three principal objects in view ; first to encourage 
social desires, and thus keep in check the self-regarditig 
secondly, to foster a taste for the pleasures of the:intel 
lect, the imagination, and the affections, and so diseoutr 
age the sensual ; thirdly, to teach self-control. = 
Man, though born with a capability for much that 
great and exalted, would have scarcely any idea beyoud, 
the pleasures of sense, were he left by others to follow. 
his natural inclinations. Education alone can call fort 
this latent capability, and create a taste for refined & 
ments. What a miserable miscalculation is that wh 
seeks for happiness chiefly in the indulgence of ! 
senses! For the sake of short-lived gratifica ons we 
lose the constant pleasure derived from a consciousne™. 
of the dignity of our nature, and get a distaste for pure. 
ly mental delights which are very durable, 
Since man, when left to himself, degen 
animal but little raised above the br 
education alone can draw out his susce} 










that which compreliends the entire “end and aim” of our 


joys of the intellect,—of the imagination,—of the’ 
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aa ¥ find a strong attachment to these, 
Hares ps ag cultivated mind. A considerable 
biberd fiankind, even of those who have leisure from 
manual toil, know little of the pleasures derived from 
the two former, thoagh there are few in civilized regions 
who do not share in the last. Travellers in picturesque 
coupities are often surprised at the insensibility of the 
wer to all the beauties around them, and these 
Pain equally wonder what strangers come tosee. Even 
gmong those who are called well educated, how many 
are dead to high intellectual delight, as well as to the 
charms.of poetry! Even the great Newton called 

ingenious nonsense, because he could not relish 





it; and how many treat metaphysics with no greater 
ceremony ! If man without education be 
gaturally sensual, it is no less true that he is also | 
selfish. Men may form erroneous notions of their in- | 
terest, they may pursue apparent rather than real good ; 
and they may often be diverted from their permanent 
advantage by a present temptation ; but in all this we 
see the tendency to self more or less guided by reason. 
No one seems to think that this tendency is too weak, | 
however badly it may be directed. On the other hand, 
the tendency to sympathize with the pleasures and pains | 
of others, and to desire their welfare is very rarely too 
strong; and in the want of cultivation, it may scarcely 
appear at all. Here then again education steps in and 
opens our minds to feelings as necessary to our own 
happiness as to that of others; since the pleasures 
_ derived from the exercise of the benevolent affections, | 
whether towards. a few or many, are probably the great- 
est of which, our nature is susceptible. The culture of 
these affections has a twofold good effect ; for it checks | 
fliose two great tendencies of our nature, the tendency 
to self, and that to sense ; whereas the improvement 
ofthe intellect and imagination counteracts the latter 
alone... How can a being immersed in sensual indul- 
encies have any relish for the exalted and lasting de- 
fiehts of love and friendship? But without supposing a 
devotion to such indulgencies in particular, the circum- 
stunde of constantly pondering upon our own interests, 
of whatever kind they may be, tends amazingly to shut 
the heart to social affections, and therefore to deprive us 
of the greatest happiness of life. 


We stop before the discussion reaches the difference 
which, according to our author, ought to be made be- 
tween the education of man and woman, as we are not 
sure that the female philosophers and their champions 
will approve of the distinctions laid down. Mr. Ramsay’s 
favourite, Madame Roland, undoubtedly cultivated her | 
intellect as carefully as her imagination. There is a | 
long ‘arid very recondite and poetical chapter on Lover, | 
which we recommend to readers of all ages; the recent | 
case of M. Gentz,—by no means an uncommon one,— | 
establishing the fact that the subject may have interest | 
to the latest term of life. This alluring topic is dwelt 
upon, and embellished and enriched by apt quotations 
gathered from the entire range of poetry and imaginative 
literature. From the conclusion of the dissertation on 
Low, we copy, as a sober specimen, the following re- 
marks on marriages of convenience :— 

If purely passionate marriages be very silly, marriages 
of pure convenience are so too; though in this case the 
“pee 
are 








is not quite so palpable. The evila of the former 
such as any one may see: straitened cireumstances, 
misunderstandings, quarrels, and sometimes final dislike ; 
all which strike us the more by contrast with the pre- 
vious love, The latter, on the contrary, carry an air of 
Wisdom about them; they are said to be prudent, con- 
Yenient, and so forth; but how often is folly clothed in 
& ho garb! One would think that any man of 
sense ‘and spirit, haying the common use of his bodily 
would rather delve or plough than submit to 

life with one who was quite indifferent. To be 

| ed for life with such a weary load, to feel it at 
‘ and on all occasions, at home and in society, 
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at table, and by the fire-side, te be hampered.etearnally, 
and never be able to forgetit,isa pu of annoy- 
ance, which nothing, one would think, bat absolute ne- 
cessity, could induce a man to undergo, But facta speak 
otherwise ; for marriages of this kind are not only very 
common, but in some countries there are scarcely any 
other. This, it must be confessed, does not speak much 
for the general ¢l i of men; but above all, 
it shows how they are led by example; for where auch 
alliances have long been usual, they are entered upom 

a matter of course. 


Independently of its merits as a systematic treatise On 
Morals, the Enquiry deserves commendation from the 
beautiful character and pure tendency of what may be 
called its accessories and adjuncts. At once, a8 apeci- 
mens of the style, and from their specific objeet, we cite 





| two brief passages, distinct in their nature, but each 
commendable :— 


PURE AND INEXPENSIVE PLEASURES. 

It has often been said, but cannot be too often repeated, 
that there is no such source of enjoyment as an innocent, 
pure,and simple mind, ready to enter into every passing 
amusement, and to cull every flower, however hambie, 
that may strew the path of life. How mistaken the 
notion that happiness cousists in fuss, splendour, and 
noise, and in splendid rather than in cheap recreations ? 
but how much greater is the delusion, that the transitory 
delirium of temperance can compensate the loss of ‘in- 


_hocence and simplicity of mind, which are necessary to 
_ give relish to all natural enjoyments! Take, for instance, 


the pleasure to be derived from the contemplation of — 
nature in all its various forms.. Can we conceive any 
source of gratification more accessible, more 

more free from immediate pain or ultimate evil! Wher- 
ever men are brought together, whether for business or 
pleasure, there is always the possibility of something 
disagreeable, from the clashing of opinions or interests, 
the difference of tastes, the varieties of humour, or simply 
the contrast of position. Since inequality. must always 
exist, there will always be inferiors who may feel dis- 
agreeably humbled in the presence of their superiors. 
But in the presence of nature, we are free from all these 
causes of annoyance, for she has neither opinions nor 
interests, tastes nor whims, pride nor affectation. She 
is indeed a loving mother, for she calls upon all her ehil- 
dren to come and drain her treasures and be satisfied,—- 
treasures that contain no alloy, and requiré neither bolt 
nor bar, which are gathered without present pain, and 
enjoyed without future serrow. 


Oh, nature! a° thy shows and forms 

To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms, 

Whether the kindly summer warms 
With life and light ; 

Or winter howls in dusky storms 
The lang, dark night. 

But rarely are the votaries of intemperance susceptible 
of pleasures such as these. As well might we suppose 
that a palate long used to high dressed dishes should 
relish simple fare, as that a mind given up to dissipation 
should feel the charms of nature, and conceive the luxury 
of contemplation. 


WHY HONESTY 18 THE BEST POLICY. 

In regard to justice, it has long been a maxim that 
honesty is the best policy, and if we consider the nature 
of men, we shall be satisfied that the maxim is true. 
For one man that makes a fortune by dishonest practices, 
we may rest assured that there are ninety and nine who 
fail. The great error of the dishonest is this, that they 
think themselves wiser, or, at least, act as if they thought 
themselves wiser, than all with whom they have to do. 
They forget that men in general are by no means inat- 
tentive to their interests, and that persons, on other 
occasions dull and narrow-mi are 


alive. How short-sighted is a line of conduct which cs 4 
prosper only if people in general were foolish, or 
ent! From the well-known eagerness of men abot their 
own affairs, dishoncsty is almost sure to. be detected; and) 
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followed by disgrace and shame, desertion and ruin, if 
not by legal punishment. 

Besides, even while undiscovered, there must be a 
constant dread of discovery, and what sort of life is that 
which is passed in continual alarm? Suppose knavery 
undetected and finally triumphant, would such triumph 
compensate for a long life of previous anxiety? Palpa- 
ble success may be great, outward appearances may be 
splendid; but who but the giddy and superficial are de- 
ceived by these! Let us look to the mind within, and 
then let us say whether a life of fear can be balanced by 
the gifts of fortune, or all the outward advantages which 
the wide world can bestow. 





In some cases, the period of triumph is the period of 


the greatest anxiety; for a high estate, though gained, | 


may still be lost. Such, in particular, is the fate of those 
who by violence and injustice have risen to supreme 
power. Kead the intimate history, as far as known, of 
the most celebrated tyrants of ancient and modern times, 
and then say whether they were happy. When we know 
that men naturally of the greatest courage, came at last 
to tremble at a shadow, we must confess that vice is 
inseparably connected with punishment; for if that 
punishment do not follow from private vengeance or 
publie justice, it is sure to flow from the terrors which 
haunt the guilty. 

The Perils of the Nation. An Appeal to the Legislature, 
the Clergy, and the Higher and Middle Classes. Lon- 
don: Seeley, Burnside, & Seeley. 

The author of this singular book may be described as 

a prosaic, matter-of-fact, or “ coat-and-waistcoat” Car- 

lyle—Carlyle without his robes, his attitudes, his rolling 

cataract of words, the clouds of incense in which he 
involves himself, and the divining-rod with which he 
alternately astonishes and menaces his auditory; and 
we must also add, without his genius and eloquence. 
The author of The Perils of the Nation has most care- 
fully exhibited the condition of the nation by the Daguer- 
reotype process, where Mr. Carlyle dashes off his pic- 
tures with a few bold Martinic lines, filled up with 
vague, flitting, horrible shadows of coming events, veiled 
in portentous blackness. The substance of their respec- 
tive appeals is the same; the style as opposite as the 
poles. Both are called for by the times: both must pro- 
duce a good effect. The author of The Peri/s grounds 
his arguments on facts drawn from Parliamentary re- 
and other authentic 


» rts, sources, 


starting-note, a sentence of Lord Ashley’s late awful 
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As poor specimens of what, with all its errors, we musi 
esteem a useful and well-timed book, we select these pas. 
sages from the chapter contending for Parliamentary in- 
terference with what are considered private affairs, and 
repudiating what Mr. Carlyle calls Laissez faire, 


Among those who are interested in upholding the pre. 
sent state of things, we often hear of an infringement of 
constitutional liberty, if Parliament shall presume to in- 
terfere. Onthe assumption, that in this country a man 
may do whatsoever he will with his own, some would 
uphold the English husband’s right to condemn his wife 
to the drudgery of a beast of burden, to probable prosti- 
tution, and no less probable death ;—an English father’s 
right to cripple and destroy his infants by selling them 
to such toil as their tender bodies are utterly incapable 
of enduring, and to shut out from their minds every ray 
of knowledge, human or divine ;—an English master’s 
right to use his hired servants with a cruelty more 
withering than that beneath which the African slave 
formerly groaned ; binding them under the yoke, by 


_ exhibitingas the penalty of their refusing to earn ascanty 


meal at so grinding a price, the certainty of imprison- 


_ ment in a Union workhouse, divorced from every natural 





| 
| 


He takes, as a | 


speech, and after some pertinent prefatory remarks, | 


comes to his chapters—“ England’s Power and Weak- 
Wealth and Peril,” “ The Manufacturing Poor,” 
the “ Mining Poor,” the “ Commercial Poor,” the “ Agri- 
cultural Poor,” “ The Selfish Principle,” “ Taking care of 


hess 


Number One,” “ Pauperism,” “ Want of sanitary regula- | , . 
, P ’ t of sanitary regula- | wholly unacquainted with, and unfitted for, their per- 


tions,’ “ Education,” &c., &c. And next, the remedies are | 


proposed, where, if the great principle,assumed and incul- 
cated, of doing as we would be done by, were kept in view, 
none would be required. 
sanitary regulations, good education for the poor, moral 
training, church extension, more efficient pastoral care 

but only by the Church of England—and a better Poor 
Law. But as we cannot fully detail the objects of the 
work, we shall go no further than to say, that with strong 
prejudices, and even bigoted notions on many points, 
the author displays much benevolent feeling and sound 
Christian morality. The feeling is always better than 
the judgment. 

The volume is also of value, as it brings within rea- 
sonable compass a view derived from undisputable 
facts, of the wretched condition of the poor of England, 


As to details, he would have | 


tie, unless they prefer starving in the midst of their fa- 
mishing family. Of such rights as these, the persons in 
question are very tenacious ; and extremely sensitive of 
the least approach to infringement on chartered liber- 
ties ; but the legislature has a higher duty to perform, 
than sanctioning this licentious abuse of our national 
birthright, freedom. 

The House of Commons consists of a certain number 
of gentlemen, sent thither by their respective constituen- 
cies, as being in their judgment best qualified to repre- 
sent them. Their dutyis,to take a comprehensive view 
of all national matters, and so to apply legal checks, 
encouragements, and regulations, as shall, in the view 
of the majority, best conduce to the well-being of the 
people. ‘They are sworn to the right discharge of these 
and other well-defined duties; and the conscientious 
performance of their oath is the paramount obligation. 

‘ ; ; ° One portion of the community 
has been encroaching on another, until the latter have 
not means to live, and scarcely room to die. To mask 
the true source of the anomalous evil, a cry is raised of 
“surplus population,” and this surplus is always, by 
some fatality, found to exist among the poor. In the 
peerage, we may find instances of a dozen or fifteen 


children, and nobody ventures to call them “ surplus ;” 


they are rightly and scripturally regarded as a bless- 
ing : but let a labouring man admit the fact of having 
half as many mouths to satisfy, and they are all “ sur- 
plus :” and preventive checks, and moral restraints (the 
latter being the most glaring abuse of language that ever 
was perpetrated) are talked of. 

FEMALE MANUFACTURERS. 


Marriages are formed, despite the universal licen- 
tiousness that seems to set the sacred tie at defiance ; 
and the young wife enters upon her domestic duties 


formance. Her morals may have escaped the practical 
pollution of the mass, her mind cannot have continue 
undefiled in the daily hearing and seeing of such abo- 
minations ; and she becomes, if the injuries sustained 
by the crippling nature of her employment have not In- 
_capacitated her from child-bearing, the mother of infants 
whom she knows not to train otherwise than upon fac 
tory principles ; who are probably doomed, as soon 4 
their little limbs shall have gained sufficient strength for 
the lightest description of labour, to be driven to the 
same shambles, and sacrificed to the same golden idol 
as their parents were. The man, meanwhile, finding 
no household fireside rendered pleasant in its poverty by 
female neatness and good management, chee “ 
_ and love, betakes himself to the gin-shop, or the Chartist 
meeting, to be wrought up by fiery potations and “7 
harangues, to the pitch necessary for whatsoever ¢V) 
work lies before him ; whether it be in the dens of gr 
| velling sensuality, or in scenes where the murderer 


and of the besetting errors and yices of the middle class. | whets his weapon, and the incendiary trims his torch. 
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A letter received last summer from a large town in 
Yorkshire, said, “ Three years ago, at the opening of 
the morning, you might have seen flocking into our town, 
from the hamlets adjacent, more than seven hundred 
men, who were regularly employed in the factories of 
the place. You would now see them no longer ; but in 
their room you would see seven hundred women, leaving 
the husbands unemployed, and their infants without 
female care, and all thronging in to do that very work 
which formerly gave occupation and a maintenance to 
their husbands. I need not explain, that the wages 
they receive are far lower, the condition of their families 
far more miserable, and that the saving thus effected by 
their employers is the sole cause of this deplorable 
change.” 

From Birmingham, one of the most energetic and 
well-informed of the clergy writes to the same effect. 
Even in the heavy and laborious metallic works of that 





place, female labour is rapidly superseding that of the | 


men. The cause is quite obvious. A woman may be 
offered ten or twelve shillings a-week, when a male 
artisan would expect twenty or twenty-four. Hence 
yast numbers of the men have, within the last two or 
three years, been dismissed, and their wives taken on, to 
do the same work at lower wages. The operation of the 
change is deplorable. The man remains bound to the 
spot, because it is there that his wife is earning a poor 
subsistence for himself and the children. Yet he,— 
there being hundreds in the same circumstances, finds it 
quite impossible to get any employment. He lounges 
about the streets, or at the door of the beer-shop, or 
tries in vain to supply a mother’s place to the miserable 
andcrying children ; till,exhausted in the vain attempt, 
he is driven forth into the streets, a fit instrument for 
Chartist or Socialist agitators. Meanwhile the woman be- 
comes brutalized by her toil, and by workshop society, 
and cares only, when she returns home at night, for the 
recruiting her exhausted strength and spirits by such 
means as her poor earnings will afford. 


Arts, Antiquities, and Chronology of Ancient Egypt. By 
George H. Wathen, Architect. Longman & Company. 
Egypt, as the birth-place and cradle of his art, must 
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a small and rather homely volume, which will, however, 
be perused with interest in the rural parts of the south 
and west of Scotland. Those the most directly opposed to 
Renwick’s conscientious views, must admit that he was 
an honest and amiable enthusiast, most severely treat- 
ed, and most unjustly condemned for offences which 
would now be thought sufficiently expiated by, at the 
utmost, a few months’ imprisonment. 

The Last Days; their near Appr ach and Perilous Char- 

acter, &c., fe. London: Ward & Co, 

Al Treatise on Astronomy, lisplaying the Solar System, 
fc. By E. Henderson, LL.D. Second Edition. Lon- 
don : Cotes. 

Benthamiana; or, Select Extracts from the Works of 

Jeremy Bentham, with an Outline of his Opinions on 
Edited 
by John Hill Burton, Advocate. Edinburgh: Tait ; 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


the principal Subjects discussed tn his Works. 


This is an excellent book of an excellent class, and 
one that must, as the world grows older, and as books 
and readers are multiplied, be greatly increased. It is 
a compendium which brings the whole doctrines, opinions, 
and systems of Bentham within the reach of men of 
moderate means, and of moderate leisure for study. It 
affords them the very pith and marrow of all that Bent- 
ham has thought with the most power and originality, and 
expressed with the greatest clearness and felicity. Many 
of these brief sections form a striking moral Essay ; 
many of them are apt and forcible illustrations of some 
question in legislation, or administrative justice and 
general police. Mr. Burton has given interest and com- 
pleteness to his Bentuamiana, by an Introductory Sketch 


of the Life of the Philosopher, and specimens from his 


ever be a country of peculiar interest to the Architect; but | 


if he is also an antiquary, the attraction is irresistible. 
Mr, Wathen visited Egypt partly for professional im- 
provement, and also to gratify a liberal curiosity. The 
result of his investigations leads him to conclude, that 
many incorrect opinions are current regarding Egyp- 
tian antiquities, and particularly as to the age of some 
of the most interesting monuments. In his very elegant 
work, Mr. Wathen, with diffidence, submits these 
views to the judgment of the public. This is the origi- 
nal feature of the volume. It is embellished with archi- 
tectural and other plates, mostly taken from the magni- 


. Ls hl } 
fcent works published by the French and Tuscan go- | 


Yernments, and with tinted lithograph plates from views 
made by the author. 
History of the Life of Cceur-de-Lion. By G. P. R. 

James, Esq. Volume III. Saunders & Otley. 

This, we imagine, is to turn out a complete History of 
the Crusades, under the name of Cwur-de-Lion. The new 
Volume relates more to Palestine than to England. It 
is fall of interesting matter, and shows careful study. 
Life of the Rev. James Renwick, the last of the Scottish 

Martyrs. By the Rey. Robert Simpson, author of | 

“ Traditions of the Covenanters,” &c.,&c. Edinburgh: | 

Johnstone. | 

The early history, and perilous adventures of Ren- | 
wiek, while concealing himself from the myrmidons of 


familiar Correspondence. He has given the public a sug- 
gestive, useful,and what ought to be an imperishable book. 

Rambles in the Isle of Wight, By John Gwilliam. 

Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

These sketches are written in verse. Rhymed coup- 
lets is the metre adopted. The author takes a text from 
a prose description of the scenery of the island, and ex- 
patiates upon it; interspersing reflections, sentiments, 
and incidents. It is a work of no great mark; but may 
prove a pleasant travelling companion to persons making 
the now favourite and easy tour of the Isle of Wight. 

NEW NOVELS. 
The Amnesty ; or, the Duke of Alba in Flanders: An 

Historical novel of the sixteenth century, in 2 volumes, 

By Charles F. Ellerman. Longman & Co. 





ee 


A melo-dramatic novel, full of romantic situation and 


incident, which gets along trippingly, without the en- 
-cumbrance of a heavy load of public events or charae- 


ters, and which, without much depth, makes pleasant 
light reading; while, in a liberal spirit, it conveys a 
modicum of historical information in the way best suited 
to the popular taste. 
King Erie and the Outlaws ; or, the Throne, the Church, 
and the People, in the Thirteenth Century. By Inge- 
Translated from the Danish by Jane Frances 
Three volumes. Longman & Co. 


mann. 
Chapman. 
This is really what it purports to be—a historical 
romance, though of too solid a character, and too remote 


4 persecuting government,and persisting in preaching and | from English knowledge, sympathies, and tastes, to offer 
Yeaching what were called the seditious and treasonable | much attraction to the ordinary class of romance-readers. 
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vitines of uctire resistance, form the subject-matter of | - 
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476 LITERARY 
among a kindred people, revived in a dramatic form, the 
romance, will, however, have considerable attraction. It 
is learned in antiquities, faithful to costume and histori- 
cal character, and a very fair specimen of the school of 
Sir Walter Scott. The success of Frederika Bremer’s 
Swedish novels in this country seems, however, to inti- 
mate that English readers would be more easily fasci- 
nated, and the Translator’s labour better repaid, by the 
selection of a good Tale of Modern Denmark, than by 
Ingemann’s national romances of the olden time. 





NEW POEMS. 

Kevin GROVE, AND OTHER Poems. By William Bent- 
ley, Senior. Glasgow: D. Robertson.—This is a neatly 
embellished little volume of fugitive verses on an endless 
variety of poetical subjects, or such as are usually chosen 
to write rhymes upon. Though none of the pieces are 
in a very striking or original vein, many of them are 
fluent and sweet. 

JUVENILE Poems. 
College, Dublin. 

IRWELL, AND OTHER Poems. By A. 

Gatuerep Leaves. By James A. Page, of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Longman & Company.—A bundle this 


of verses considerably above the average of those that it | 


is often our weary task to turn over. 

Rerersution, Loyat Lyrics, &. London: Ward. 

Poems. By Viator. Saunders & Otley. 

*.* Some volumes of verse that have appeared in 
Scotland within the last few months we reserve for a 
more convenient season. 





SERIAL WORKS. 


Tue Broerapsicat Dictionary or tHe Society ror | 
tne Drerusion or Userut Know.epce. Vol. II. Part II. | 


Longman & Co.—We are glad to find that the committee 
appointed to carry through this great undertaking, have 
obtained some pecuniary aid from several noblemen and 
gentlemen, as a great deal of money must be required to 
carry the work to the conclusion contemplated, or indeed 


to any satisfactory conclusion. A fewmorenames of really | 
useful working men are, we perceive, added to the list of | 
contributors ; so that we may reasonably hope that that | 


great desideratum in English literature, a comprehensive 
and accurate General Biography, may, in due time, be 
supplied. 

Tux Boox or Scortisu Sone, Nos. V., VI., VII., VIIL., 
1X. This comprehensive “ Book of Ballads” goes on 
prosperously. 
mense improvement; and the work altogether must 
prove the most comprehensive popular body of Scottish 
song, and of songs by Scotchmen, published at a cheap 
rate, which we yet possess. The short biographical no- 
tices of such a host of hitherto nameless bards, are of 
themselves a great curiosity. Alas! that so many of 
them should be but the brief record of a life of adver- 
sity and conflict, and a premature death. But,as Burns 
has it, “ Man is a soldier, and life is a faught.” 

One among the most graceful of the new songs, affords 
both a cue and consolation : 


Weep not over poet’s wrong, 
Mourn not his mischances, 


By John Ingham Black, Trinity | 


The rariorum notes turn out an im- | 
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Sorrow is the source of song, 
And of gentle fancies. 


Rills o’er rocky beds are borne, 
Ere they gush in whiteness; 

Peebles are wave-chafed and worn, 
Ere they show their brightness. 

Tue Zoist: A Quarterly Journal of Cerebral Physi. 
ology and Mesmerism. No. I. London: H. Bailliire. 
—The other day we announced the PHRENO-Magyer 
—a new periodical devoted to the now twin sciences of 
Phrenology and Mesmerism. Here is another which 
takes higher and more classic ground, though on the 
same field. The editor of the Zo1st, whoever he may 
be, is greatly scandalized at the editor of the Phreno. 
Magnet, Mr. Spencer Hall, having, by the aid of Mes. 
merism, discovered whole clusters of new organs about 
the eye-brows, and the root of the nose, to which Mr. Hal! 
| gives appropriate names ; and at the mania for lecturing 
on Mesmerism and Phrenology, which has of late seized 
80 many individuals, ill qualified to meddle with these 





| 





| mysteries. 
Tue Asiatic JouRNAL aND Montuiy Misceutzany. 
Third Series. No. I. London: W.H. Allen & Co, 
Knicut’s Pictorra, SHaxspere. Part LIII.: of 
| Shakspere, a Biography, Part 7. 


CuHamMBeErRs’s CycLopepia oF ENGiisu LITERATURE. 
Parts VI. and VII. 


Tne Op Sattor’s Jotty Boar. Nos. I. 11. 
PorvuLaR FLowErs—the Camellia, the Cactus. 
Cummine’s Foxe’s Book or Martyrs. Part XXIV. 
ScENERY AND ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. Part XXY. 
| THE MILuer or Deannavenr. Nos. II. and IIL. 





PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


Britis AND ForEIGN TRAVELLER’s GuipE.—This par- 
ports to be a Directory for all parts of the United King- 
dom, as to the times of sailing, and fares of steamers, 
and the time of setting off of railway and other coaches, 
The little paper guide contains a great mass of infor- 
| mation which must be found very useful to travellers 
It notices the Continental railways and Colonial steamers 
in the same manner as the home ones. 

GLYPHOGRAPHY ; OR, ENGRAVED DrawIna, for printing 
at the type-press after the manner of wood-cuts.—We 
have here specimens of cuts executed by Palmer’s pa- 
tent, with directions for the use of the patent. The 
plates look fair ; but are by no means equal to the best 
of those executed in the old manner. They are, how- 
ever, recommended by cheapness. 

PuotoGrRarHic Mantpu.ation.—This Tract contains 
directions for executing the details of the improved 
processes of Daguerreotype and Calotype drawing, if 
drawing it may be called. So many amateurs are st 
present trying this curious process of making pictures, 
that these directions will be found very useful in direet- 
_ ing their labour, and tending to prevent the disappoint 

ment which too often follows their crude attempts. 
Equity without Compromise ; or, Hints FoR THE 
Construction or a Just System or Nationan Epvea- 
‘tion. By Edward Swaine. 
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